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THE CHOUANS. 



To MoNsiEUB Théodore Dabldt, Mebchant. 
To my first friend, my first work. 



DK Wai ^iI^^ 



I. 



AN AMBUSCADE. 

EARI.T în the year VIII., at the beginning of Vendé- 
miaire, or, to conform to our own calendar, towards the 
close of September, 1799, a hundred or so of peasants 
and a large number of citizens, who bad left Fougères 
in the morning on their way to Mayenne, were going 
up the little mountain of La Pèlerine, half-way between 
Fougères and Emée, a small town where travellers 
along that road are in the habit of resting. This Com- 
pany, divided into groups that were more or less nu- 
merous, presented a collection of such fantastic costumes 
and a mixture of individuals belonging to so many and 
diverse localities and professions that it will be well 
to describe their characterîstic différences, in order to 
give to this history the vivid local coloring to which so 
much yalue is attached in thèse days, — though some 
erîtics do assert that it injures the représentation of 
sentiments. 

Many of the peasants, in fact the greater number, 
were barefooted| and wore no other garments than a 

l 



2 The Chouans. 

large goatskin, which covered them from the neck to tlie 
knees, and trousers of white and verj ooarse linen, the 
ill-woven texture of which betrayed the slovenly in- 
dustrial habits of the région. The straight looks of their 
long hair mingling with those of the goatskin hid their 
faces, which were bent on the ground, so completely 
that the garment might hâve been thought their own 
skin, and they themselves mistaken at fîrst sight for a 
species of the animal which served them as clothing. 
But through this tangle of hair their eyes were presently 
seen to shine like dew-drops in a thicket, and their 
glances, fuU of human intelligence^ caused fear rather 
than pleasure to those who met them. Their heads 
were covered with a dirty head-gear of red flannel, 
not unlike the Phrygian cap which the Republic had 
lately adopted as an emblem of liberty. Each man car- 
ried over his shoulder a heavy stick of knotted oak, at 
the end of which hung a linen bag with little in it. 
Some wore, over the red cap, a coarse felt hat, with 
a broad brim adorned by a sort of woollen chenille of 
many colors which was fastened round it Others 
were clothed entirely in the coarse linen of which the 
trousers and wallets of ail were made, and showed 
nothing that was distinctive of the new order of civili- 
zation. Their long hair fell upon the collar of a round 
jacket with square pockets, which reached to the bips 
only, a garment peculiar to the peasantry of western 
France. Beneath this jacket, which was worn open, a 
waistcoat of the same linen with large buttons was 
visible. Some of the company marched in wooden 
slîoes; others, by way of economy, carried them in 
their hand. This costume, soiled by long usage, 
blackened with sweat and dust, and less original than 
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that of the other men, had the historié ment of servîng 
as a transition between the goatskins and the briUlant, 
ahnost sumptuous, dress of a few individuals dispersed 
hère and there among the groups, where they shone 
like flowers. In fact^ the blue linen trousers of thèse 
last, and their red or yellow waistcoats, adorned with 
two parallel rows of brass battons and not nnlike breast- 
plates, stood out as vividly among the white linen and 
shaggy skins of their companions as the com-flowers 
and poppies in a wheat-fîeld. Some of them wore wooden 
shoes, whîeh the peasants of Brittany make for them- 
selves ; bat the greater number had heavy hob-nailed 
boots, and coats of coarse eloth eut in the fashion of the 
old régime, the shape of whieh the peasants hâve re- 
ligiously retained even to the présent day. The coUars 
of their shirts were held together by buttons in the 
shape of hearts or anehors. The wallets of thèse men 
seemed to be better filled than those of their compan- 
ions, and several of them added to their marching out- 
fit a flask, probably full of brandy, slung round their 
necks by a bit of twine. A few burgesses were to be 
seen in the midst of thèse semi-savages, as if to show 
the extrêmes of civilization in this région. Wearing 
round hats, or flapping brims or caps, high-topped 
boots, or shoes and gaiters, they exhibited as many 
and as remarkable différences in their costume as the 
peasants themselves. About a dozen of them wore the 
republican jacket known by the name of "la car- 
magnole.'' Others, well-to-do mechanics, no doubt, 
were clothed from head to foot in cloth of one color. 
Those who had most pretension in their dress wore 
swallow-tail coats or surtouts of blue or green cloth, 
more or less defaced. Thèse last, evidently charactersi 
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marched in boots of various kinds, swînging heavy 
canes with the air and manner of those who take 
heart under misfortune. A few lieads carefully pow- 
dered, and some queues tolerably well braided sbowed 
the sort of care which a beginning of éducation or 
prosperity inspires. A casual spectator observing 
thèse men, ail snrprised to find themselves in one 
another's company, would hâve thonght them the in- 
habitants of a village driven out by a conflagration. 
But the period and the région in which they were gave 
an altogether différent interest to this body of men. 
Any one initiated into the secrets of the civU discords 
which were then agitating the whole of France could 
easily hâve distinguished the few individuals on whose 
fidelity the Republic might connt among thèse groups, 
almost entirely made up of men who four years earlier 
were at war with her. 

One other and rather noticeable sign lefb no doubt 
upon the opinions which divided the detachment. The 
Republicans alone marched with an air of gayety. As 
to the other individuals of the troop, if their clothes 
showed marked différences, their faces at least and 
and their attitudes wore a uniform expression of ill- 
fortune. Citizens and peasantry, their faces ail bore 
the imprint of deepest melancholy ; their silence had 
something sullen in it ; they ail seemed crushed under 
the yoke of a single thought, terrible no doubt but 
carefully concealed, for their faces were impénétrable, 
the slowness of their gait alone betraying their inward 
communings. From time to time a few of them, notice- 
able for the rosaries hanging from their necks (dan- 
gerous as it was to carry that sign of a religion which 
was Buppressed; rather than abolished) shook their long 
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hair and raised tbeir heads defiantly. They covertly 
examined the woods, and paths, and masses of rock 
whicli flanked the road, after the manner of a dog with 
hîs nose to the wind trjing to scent his game ; then, 
hearing nothing but the monotonous tramp of the silent 
Company, they lowered their heads once more with the 
old expression of despair, like criminals on their way 
to the galleys to live or die. 

The march of this oolumn upon Mayenne, the hetero- 
geneons éléments of which it was composed^ and the 
divers sentiments which evidently pervaded it, will ex- 
plain the présence of another troop which formed the 
bead of the detachment. About a hundred and fifby 
soldiers, with arms and baggage, marched in the 
advance, commanded by the chief of a hal/brigade, 
We may mention hère, for the benefit of those who did 
not witness the drama of the Révolution, that this 
title was made to supersede that of colonel, proscribed 
by patriots as too aristocratie. Thèse soldiers belonged 
to a demi-brigade of infantry quartered at Mayenne. 
During thèse troublons times the iuhabitants of the 
west of France called ail the soldiers of the Republic 
** Blues." This nickname came originally from their 
blue and red uniforms, the memory of which is still so 
fresh as to render a description superfluous. A detach- 
ment of the Blues was therefore on this occasion es- 
corting a body of recruits, or rather conscripts, ail 
displeased at being taken to Mayenne where military 
discipline was about to force upon them the uniforroity 
of thought, clothing, and gait which they now lacked 
entirely. 

This column was a contingent slowly and with diffl- 
colty raised in the district of Fougères, from which it 
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was due under ihe levy ordered by the executive Direc- 
tory of the Republic on the preceding lOth Messidor. 
The govemment had asked for a huudred million of 
francs and a hundred tbousand men as immédiate rein- 
forcements for the armies then fighting the Austrians 
in Italy, the Prussians in Germany, and menaced in 
Switzerland by the Russians, in whom Suwarow had 
inspired hopes of the conquest of France. The de- 
partments of the West, known under the name of La 
Vendée, Brittanj-, and a portion of Lower Normandy, 
which had been tranquil for the last three years (thanks 
to the action of General Hoche), after a struggle last- 
ing uearly four, seemed to hâve seized this new occa- 
sion of danger to the nation to break out agaiu. In 
présence of such aggressions the Republic recovered its 
pristine energy. It provided in the fii*st place for the 
defence of the threatened departments by giving the 
responsibility to the loyal and patriotic portion of the 
inhabitants. In fact, the government in Paris, having 
neither troops nor money to send to the interior, 
evaded the diliîculty by a parliamentarj^ gasconade. 
Not being able to send material aid to the faithful 
citizens of the insurgent departments, it gave them its 
" confidence.'' Possibl}' the government hoped that 
this measure, by arming the inhabitants against each 
other, would stifle the insurrection at its birth. This 
ordinance, the cause of future fatal reprisais^ was thus 
worded: " Independent companies of troops shall 
be organized in the Western departments." This im- 
politic step drove the West as a bodj' into so hostile an 
attitude that the Directory despaired of immediately 
subduing it. Consequently, it asked the Assemblies 
to pass certain spécial measures relatiug to the inde- 
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pendent companîes authorized by the ordinance. In 
response to this request a new law had been promul- 
gated a few days before this history begins, organizing 
into regular légions the varions weak and seattered 
companies. Thèse légions were to bear the names of 
the departments, — Sarthe, Orne, Mayenne, lUe-et- 
Vilaine, Morbihan, Loire-Inférieure, and Maine-et- 
Loire. "Thèse légions," said the law, " will be 
specially employed to fight the Chouans, and cannot, 
under any pretence, be sent to the frontier." 

The foregoing irksome détails will explain both the 
weakness of the Directory and the movement of this 
troop of men under escort of the Blues. It may 
not be superfluous to add that thèse finely patriotic 
Directorial decrees had no realization beyond their 
insertion among the statutes. No longer restrained, 
as fonnerly, by great moral ideas, by patriotism, nor 
by terror, which enforced their exécution, thèse later 
decrees of the Republic created millions and drafted 
soldiers wlthout the slightest benefit accruing to its 
exchequer or its armies. The mainspring of the Révo- 
lution was wom-out by clumsy handling, and the appli- 
cation of the laws took the impress of circumstances 
instead of controUing them. 

The departments of Mayenne and lUe-et-Vilaine 
were at this time under the command of an old officer 
who, judging on the spot of the measures that were 
most opportune to take, was anxious to wring from 
Brittany every one of her contingents, more especially 
that of Fougères, which was known to be a hot-bed 
of " Chouannerie." He hoped by this means to weaken 
its strength in thèse formidable districts. This de- 
voted soldier made use of the illusory provisions of the 
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new law to déclare tbat he would equip and arm at 
once ail recruits, and he announeed that he held at their 
disposai the one month's advanced pay promised by 
the government to thèse exceptional levies. Though 
Bnttany had hitherto repeatedly refused ail kinds of 
military service under the Republic, the levies were 
made under the new law on the faith of its promises, 
and with such promptness that eveu the commander was 
startled. But he was one of those wary old watch-dogs 
who are hard to catch napping. He no sooner saw 
the contingents arriving one after the other than he 
suspected some secret motive for such prompt action. 
Possibly he was right in ascribing it to the fact of 
getting arms. At any rate, no sooner were the Fou- 
gères recruits obtained than, without delaying for 
laggards, he took immédiate steps to fall back towards 
Alençon, so as to be near a loyal neighborhood, — 
though the growing disafTection along the route made 
the success of this measure problematical. This old 
offlcer, who, under instruction of his superiors, kept 
secret the disasters of our armies in Italy and Germany 
and the disturbing news from La Vendée, was attempt- 
ing on the morning when this historj* begins, to make a 
forced march on Mayenne, where he was resolved to 
exécute the law according to his own good pleasure, and 
fiU the half-empty companies of his own brigade with 
his Breton conscripts. The word "conscript" which 
later bccame so celebrated, had just now for the first 
time taken the place in the government decrees of 
the word requisitionnaire hitherto applied to ail Re- 
publican recruits. 

Before leaving Fougères the chief secretly issued to 
his own men ample supplies of ammunition and suffi- 
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cient rations of bread for the whole detacbment, so as 
to conceal from tbe conscripts the length of the march 
before them. He intended not to stop at Ernée (the 
last stage before Mayenne), where the men of the con- 
tingent might find a way of commanicating with the 
Chouans who were no doubt hanging on his flanks. 
The dead silence which reigned among the recruits, 
sarprised at the manœavring of the old repablican, and 
their lagging march ap the mountain excited to the 
very utmost the distrust and watchfulness of the chief 
— whose name was Hulot. AU the striking points in 
the foregoing description had been to him matters of 
the keenest interest ; he marched in silence, surrounded 
by fiye young officers, each of whom respected the 
évident préoccupation of their leader. But Just as Hulot 
reached the summit of La Pèlerine he tumed his head, 
as if by instinct, to inspect the anxious faces of the 
recruits, and suddenly broke silence. The slow advance 
of the Bretons had put a distance of three or four hun- 
dred feet between themselves and their escort Hulot's 
face contorted after a fashion peculiar to himself. 

" What the devil are those dandies up to?" he ex- 
daimed in a sonorous voice. *' Creeping instead of 
marching, I call it." 

At his first words the officers who accompanied him 
turned spasmodically, as if startled out of sleep by a sud- 
den noise. The sergeants and corporals foUowed their 
example, and the whole company paused in its march 
without receiving the wished-for *' Hait I " Though the 
officers cast a first look at the detachment, which was 
creeping like an elongated tortoise up the mountain of 
La Pèlerine, thèse young men, ail dragged, like many 
others, from important studies to défend their country. 
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and in wliom war liad not jet smotbered the sentiment 
of art, were so much struck by the scène which lay spread 
before their eyes that they made no answer to their chiefs 
remark, the real significance of which was unknown to 
them. Though they had come from Fougères, where 
the scène which now preseuted itself to their eyes is 
also visible (but with certain différences caused by the 
change of perspective), they could not resist pausing to 
admire it again, like those dilettanti who enjoy ail 
music the more when familiar with its construction. 

From the summit of La Pèlerine the traveller's eye 
can range over the great valley of Couësnon, at one of 
the farthest points of which, along the horizon, lay the 
town of Fougères. From hère the offlcers could see, 
to its fuU extent, the basin of this intervale, as remark- 
able for the fertility of its soil as for the variety of its 
aspects. Mountains of gneiss and slate rose on ail 
sides, like an amphithéâtre, hiding their rudd}^ flanks 
behind forests of oak, and forming on their declivities 
other and lesser vallej's fuU of dewy freshness. Thèse 
rocky heights made a vast inclosure, circular in form, 
in the centre of which a meadow lay soflly stretched, 
like the lawn of an English garden. A number of 
evergreen hedges, defining irregular pièces of property 
which were planted with trees, gave to this carpet of 
verdure a character of its own, and one that is some- 
what unusual among the landscapes of France ; it held 
the teeming secrets of many beauties in its varions 
contrasts, the effects of which were fine enough to 
arrest the eye of the most indiffèrent spectator. 

At this partîcular moment the scène was brightened 
by the fleeting glow with which Nature delights at 
times in heightening the beauty of her imperîshable 
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créations. While the detachment was crossing the val- 
lej, the rising sun had slowly scattered the fleecy mists 
which float above the meadows of a September morning. 
As the soldiers turned to look back, an invisible hand 
seemed to lift from the landscape the last of thèse veils 
— a délicate vapor, like a diaphanous gauze through 
which the glow of precious jewels excites our curiosity. 
Not a cloud could be seen on the wide horizon to mark 
by its silvery whiteness that the vast blue arch was the 
firmament ; it seemed, on the contrary, a dais of silk, 
held up by the summits of the monntains and placed in 
the atmosphère, to protect that beautiful assemblage of 
fields and meadows and groves and brooks. 

The group of young officers paused to examine a 
scène so filled with natural beauties. The eyes of some 
roved among the copses, which the stemer tints of 
autumn were already enriching with their russet tones, 
contrasting the more with the emerald-green of the 
meadows in which they grew ; others took note of a 
différent contrast, made by the ruddy fields, where the 
buckwheat had been eut and tied in sheaves (like stands 
of arms around a bivouac), adjoining other fields of rich 
ploughed land, from which the rye was already har- 
vested. Hère and there were dark slate roofs above 
which puffs of white smoke were rising. The glittering 
silver threads of the winding brooks caught the eye, 
hère and there, by one of those optic lures which render 
the soûl — one knows not how or why — perplexed and 
dreamy. The fragrant freshness of the autumn breeze, 
the stronger odors of the forest, rose like a waft of 
incense to the admirers of this beautiful région, who 
noticed with delight its rare wild-flowers, its vigorous 
végétation, and its verdure, worthy of England, the 
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very word being common to the two languages. A few 
cattle gave life to the scène, alreadj so draroatic. The 
birds sang, filling the vallej with a sweet, vague melody 
that qaivered in the air. If a quiet imagination will 
pieture to itself thèse rich fluctuations of light and 
shade, the vaporous outline of the mountains, the m3's- 
tcrious perspectives which were seen where the trees 
gave an opening, or the streamleta ran, or some coquet- 
tish little glade fled awa}' in the distance ; if memory 
will color, as it were, this sketch, as fleeting as the 
moment when it was taken, the persons for whom 
such pictures are not without charm will hâve an im- 
perfect image of the magie scène which delighted the 
still impressionable soûls of the young officers. 

Thinking that the poor recruits must be leaving, with 
regret, their own country and their beloved customs, to 
die, perhaps, in foreign lands, they involuntarily ex- 
cused a tardiness their feelings comprehended. Then, 
with the generosity natural to soldiers, they disguised 
their indulgence under an apparent désire to examine 
into the military position of the land. But Hulot, 
whom we shall henceforth call the commandant, to 
avoid giving him the inharmonious title of ''chief of 
a half-brigade" was one of those soldiers who, in 
critical moments, cannot be caught by the çharms of 
a landscape, were they even those of a terrestrial para- 
dise. He shook his head with an impatient gesture 
and contractcd the thick, black eyebrows which gave 
so stem an expression to his face. 

" Why the devil don't they come up?" he said, for 
the second time, in a hoarse voice, roughened by the 
toils of war. 

" You ask why ? " replied a voice* 
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Hearîng thèse words, whieh seemed to issue from a 
horn, such as the peasants of the western vallejs use to 
call their flocks, the commandant tumed sharply round, 
as if pricked by a sword, and beheld, close behind him, 
a personage even more fantastic in appearance than any 
of those who wcre now being escorted to Mayenne to 
serve the Bepublic. This unknown man, short and 
thick-set in figure and broad-shouldered, had a head 
like a bull, to which, in fact, he bore more than one 
resemblance. Hîs nose seemed shorter than it was, ou 
account of the thick nostrils. His full lips, drawn from 
the teeth which were white as snow, his large and 
round black eyes with their shaggy brows, his hanging 
ears and tawny hair, — seemed to belong far less to our 
fine Caucasian race than to a breed of herbivorous 
animais. The total absence of ail the usual character- 
istics of the social man made that bare head still more 
remarkable. The face, bronzed by the sun (its angu- 
lar outlines presenting a sort of vague likeness to the 
granité which forms the soîl of the région), was the 
only visible portion of the body of this singular being. 
From the neck down he was wrapped in a " sarrau" 
or smock, a sort of russet linen blouse, coarser in 
texture than that of the trousers of the less fortu- 
nate conscripts. This "• sarrau,*' in which an antiquary 
would hâve recognized the " saye," or the '* sayon " of 
the Gauls, ended at his middle, where it was fastened 
to two leggîngs of goatskin by slivers, or thongs of 
wood, roughly eut, — some of them still covered with 
their peel or bark. Thèse hides of the nanny-goat (to 
give them the name by which they were known to the 
pcasantry) covered his legs and thighs, and masked ail 
appearance of human shape. Enormous sabots hid his 
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feet. Hîs long and shinîng hair fell straîgbt, like the 
goat's haïr, on eîther side of bis face, being parted in 
the centre like the hair of certain statues of the Middle- 
Ages which are still to be seen in our cathedrals. In 
place of the knotty stick which the conscripts carried 
over their shoulders, this man held against his breast, 
as though it were a musket, a heavj whîp, the lash of 
which was closely braided and seemed to be twice as 
long as that of an ordinarj whîp. The sudden appari- 
tion of this strange being seemed easily explained. At 
first sight some of the officers took him for a recruit or 
conscript (the words were used indîscriminately) who 
had outstripped the column. But the commandant him- 
self was singularly surprised by the man's présence ; he 
showed no alaim, but his face grew thoughtful. After 
lookîng the intruder well over, he repeated, mechani- 
cally, as if preoccupied with anxious thought : " Yes, 
why don't they come on ? do you know, you ? " 

" Because," said the gloomy apparition, with an accent 
which proved his difficulty in speaking French, " there 
Maine begins*' (pointing with his huge, rough hand 
towards Ernée), *' and Bretagne ends." 

Then he struck the ground sharply with the handie of 
his heavy whip close to the commandantes feet. The 
impression produced on the spectators by the laconîc 
harangue of the stranger was like that of a tom-tom in 
the midst of tender music. But the word "harangue" is 
insufflcient to reproduce the hatred, the désires of ven- 
geance expressed by the haughty gesture of the hand, the 
brevity of the speech, and the look of sullen and cool- 
blooded energy on the countenance of the speaker. 
The coarseness and roughness of the man, — chopped 
eut, as it seemed by an axe, with his rough bark still 
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lefb on him, — and tbe stupîd ignorance of bis features, 
made him seem, for the moment, like some half-savage 
demigod. He stood stock-still in a prophétie attitude, 
as though he were the Genius of Brittany rising from a 
slumber of three years, to renew a war in which victory 
could only be foUowed by twofold mourning. 

" A pretty fellow this ! " thought Hulot ; " he looks 
to me like the emissary of men who mean to argue with 
their muskets." 

Havlng growled thèse words between bis teeth, the 
commandant cast his eyes in turn from the man to 
the valley, from tbe valley to tbe detachment, from tbe 
detachment to tbe steep acclivities on tbe right of tbe 
road, the ridges of which were covered with the broom 
and gorse of Brittany ; tben he suddenly tumed them 
full on the stranger, wbom he subjected to a mute 
interrogation, which he ended at last by rougbly 
demanding, "Wbere do you come from?" 

His eager, pîercing eye strove to detect tbe secrets 
of that impénétrable face, which never changed from tbe 
vacant, torpid expression in which a peasant when 
doing nothing wraps himself. 

" From the country of the Gars," replied the man, 
without showing any uneasiness. 

" Your name?" 

" Marche-à-Terre." 

" Wby do you call yourself by your Chouan name in 
défiance of the law?" 

Marche-àrTerre, to use the name be gave to himself, 
looked at tbe commandant with so genuine an air of 
stupidity that tbe soldier believed tbe man bad not 
nnderstood him. 

" Do you belong to tbe recrults from Fougères?" 
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To thi8 inquiry Marche-à-Terre replied by the bucolic 
" I don't know," the hopeless imbecility of which puts 
an end to ail inquiry. He seated himself by the road- 
side, drew from bis smock a few pièces of thin, black 
buckwheat-bread, — a national delicaey, the dismal de- 
lights of which none but a Breton can understand, — 
and began to eat with stolid indifférence. There secmcd 
8uch a total absence of ail human intelligence about 
the man that the oflicers compared him in turn to the 
cattle browsing in the valley pastures, to the savages 
of America, or the aboriginal inhabitants of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Deceived by his behavior, the com- 
mandant himself was about to turn a deaf car to his 
own misgivings, when, casting a last prudent glance on 
the man whom he had taken for the herald of nu 
approaching carnage, he suddenly noticed that the hair, 
the smock, and the goatskin leggings of the stranger were 
full of thorns, scraps of leaves, and bits of trees and 
bushes, as though this Chouan had lately made his way 
for a long distance through thickets and underbrush. 
Hulot looked significantl}' at his adjutaut Gérard who 
stood beside him, pressed his hand fîrmly, and said in a 
low voice : " We came for wool, but we shall go back 
sheared." 

The officers looked at each other silently in astonish- 
ment. 

It is necessary hère to make a digression, or the fears 
of the commandment will not be intelligible to those 
stay-at-home persons who are in the habit of doubting 
everything becanse they hâve seen nothing, and who 
mîght therefore deny the existence of Marche-à-Terre 
and the peasantry of the West, whose conduct, in the 
times we are speaking of, was often sublime. 
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The Word " gars " pronounced " gâ " is a relie of the 
Celtic language. It bas passed from low Breton tnto 
French, and the word in our présent speech has more 
ancient associations than any other. The '' gais " was 
the principal weapon of the Gauls; '^gaisde" meant 
armed ; " gais " courage ; " gas," force. The word 
has an analogj with the Latin word ^^vir'^ man, the 
root of " virtus" strength, courage. The présent dis- 
sertation is excusable as of national interest ; besides, 
it may help to restore the use of such words as : " gars, 
garçon, garçonnette, garce, garcette," now discarded 
from our speech as unseemly ; whereas their origin is 
so warlike that we shall use them from time to time în 
the course of this history. '' She is a famous ' garce ' ! " 
was a compliment little understood by Madame de 
Staël when it was paîd to her in a little village of La 
Vendée, where she spent a few days of her exile. 

Brittany is the région in ail France where the man- 
ners and customs of the Gauls hâve left their strongest 
imprint. That portion of the province where, even to 
our own times, the savage life and superstitions ideas 
of our rude ancestors still continue — if we may use the 
word — rampant^ is called " the country of the Gars." 
When a canton (or district) is inhabited by a number 
of half-savages like the one who has just appeared upon 
the scène, the inhabitants call them ''the Gars of 
such or such a parish.'^ This classic name is a reward 
for the fidelity with which they struggle to préserve the 
traditions of the language and manners of their Gaelic 
ancestors ; their lives show to this day many remark- 
able and deeply embedded vestiges of the beliefs and 
superstitions practices of those ancient times. Feudal 
customs are still maintained. Antiquaries find Druidic 

s 
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monuments stil] standing. The genîus of modem civil- 
ization shrinks from forcing its way through those 
impénétrable primordial forests. An unheard-of fero- 
ciousness, a brutal obstinacy, but also a regard for the 
sanctitj of an oath ; a complète ignoring of our laws, 
our customs, our dress, our modem coms, our language, 
but withal a patriarchal simpllcity and virtues that are 
hcroic, — unité in keeping the )nhabitants of this région 
more impoverîshed as to ail intellectual knowledge than 
the Redskins, but also as proud, as crafby, and as endur- 
ing as the}'. The position which Brittany occupies in the 
centre of Europe makes it more interesting to observe 
than Canada. Surrounded by llght whose bencficcnt 
warmth never reaches it, this région is like a frozen 
coal left black in the middle of a glowing fire. The 
efforts made b}' several noble minds to win this glorious 
part of France, so rich in neglected treasures, to social 
life and to prosperity hâve ail, even when sustained by 
government, come to nought against the inflexibility of 
a population given over to the habits of immémorial 
routine. This unfortunate condition is partly accounted 
for by the nature of the land, broken by ravines, moun- 
tain torrents, lakes, and marshes, and bristling with 
bedges or earth-works which make a sort of citadel 
of every fîeld; without roads, without canals, and at 
the mercy of préjudices which scorn our modem agri- 
culture. Thèse will further be shown with ail their 
dangers in our présent history. 

The picturesque lay of the land and the superstitions 
of the inhabitants prevent the formation of communi- 
ties and the benefits arising from the exchauge and 
comparison of ideas. There are no villages. The 
rickety buildings which the people call homes are 
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sparsely scattered through the wilderaess. Each family 
lives as in a désert. The onl}* meetings among them 
are on Sundays and feast-days in tbe parish church. 
Thèse silent assemblies, under the ej'e of the rector 
(the only mler of thèse rough minds) last some hours. 
Afler listening to the awful words of the priest they re- 
tum to their noisome hovels for anothcr week; they 
leave them only to work, they retiirn to them only to 
sleep. No one ever visits them, unless it is the rector. 
Consequently, it was the voice of the priesthood which 
roused Brittany against the Republic, and sent thou- 
sands of men, five years before this history begins, to 
the support of the first Chouannerie. The brothers 
Cottereau, whose name was given to that first up- 
rising, were bold smugglers, plying their perilous 
trade between Laval and Fougères. The insurrec- 
tions of Brittany had nothing fine or noble about them ; 
and it may be truly saîd that if La Vendée turned 
its brigandage înto a great war, Brittany turned war 
into a brigandage. The proscription of princes, the 
destruction of religion, far from inspiring great sacri- 
fices, were to the Chouans pretexts for mère pillage ; 
and the events of this intestine warfare had ail the 
savage moroseness of their own natures. When the 
real defenders of the monarchy came to recruit men 
among thèse ignorant and violent people they vainly 
tried to gîve, for the honor of the white fiag, some 
grandeur to the enterprises which had hitherto rendered 
the brigands odious : the Chouans remain in history as 
a mémorable example of the danger of uprousing the 
uncivilized masses of the nation. 

The sketch hère made of a Breton valley and of the 
Breton men in the detachment of recruits, more espe- 
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cially that of the " gars" who so suddenly appeared on 
the siimmit of Mont Pèlerine, gives a brief but faithful 
picture of the province and its inhabitants. A trained 
imagination can by the help of thèse détails obtain 
some idea of the théâtre of the war and of the men who 
were its instruments. The flowering hedges of the 
beautiful valleys concealed the combatants. Each field 
was a fortress, every tree an ambush ; the hoUow trunk 
of each old willow hid a stratagem. The place for a 
fight was everywhere. Sharpshooters were lurking at 
every turn for the Blues, whom laughing young girls, 
unmindful of their perfidy, attracted within range, — 
for had they not made pilgrimages with their fathers 
and theîr brothers, implorîng to be taught wiles, and re- 
ceiving absolution from their wayside Virgins of rotten 
wood ? Religion, or rather the fetîchîsm of thèse igno- 
rant créatures, absolved such murders of remorse. 

Thus, when the struggle had once begun, every part 
of the country was dangerous, — in fact, ail things 
were full of péril, sound as well as silence, attraction 
as well as fear, the family hearth or the open country. 
Treachery was everywhere, but it was treachery from 
conviction. The people were savages serving God and 
the Eing after the fashion of Red Indians. To make 
this sketch of the struggle exact and true at ail points, the 
historian must add that the moment Hoche had signed 
his peacc the whole country subsided into smiles and 
friendhness. Familles who were rending each other to 
pièces over night, were supping together vrithout danger 
the next dav. 

The very moment that Commandant Hulot became 
aware of the secret treachery betrayed by the hairy skina 
of Marche-à-Terre, he was convinced that this peace, 
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dae to the genius of Hoche, the stabilitj of which he 
had always doubted, was at an end. The civil war, he 
felt, was about to be renewed, — doubtless more terrible 
than ever afber a cessation of three years. The Révo- 
lution, mitigated by the events of the 9th Thermidor, 
would doubtless return to the old terrors which had 
made it cklious to sound minds. English gold would, 
as formerly^ assist in the national discords. The Re- 
public, abandoned by young Bonaparte who had seemed 
to be its tutelary genius, was no longer in a condition 
to resist its enemies from without and from within, — 
the worst and most cruel of whom were the last to 
appear. The Civil War, already threatened by various 
partial risings, would assume a new and far more 
serions aspect if the Chouans were now to attack so 
strong an escort Such were the reflections that filled 
the mind of the commander (though less succinctly 
formulated) as soon as he perceived, in the condition of 
Marche-à-Terre's clothing, the sîgns of an ambush care- 
fully planned. 

The silence which followed the prophétie remark of 
the commandant to Gérard gave Hulot time to recover 
his self-possession. The old soldier had been shaken. 
He could not hinder his brow from clouding as he felt 
himself surrounded by the horrors of a warfare the 
atrocities of which would hâve shamcd even cannibals. 
Captain Merle and the adjutant Gérard could not ex- 
plain to themselves the évident dread on the face of 
their leader as he looked at Marche-à-Terre eating his 
bread by the side of the road. But Hulot's face soon 
cleared ; he began to rejoice in the opportunity to fight 
for the Republic, and he jo3'ously vowed to escape 
being the dupe of the Chouans, and to fathom the wily 
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and impénétrable being whom they had done him the 
honor to emploj against him. 

Before taking any resolution he set himself to study 
the position in whieh it was évident the enemy intended 
to surprise him. Observing that the road where the 
column had halted was about to pass through a sort of 
gorge, short to be sure, but flanked with woods from 
whieh several paths appeared to issue, he frowned 
heavily, and said to his two friends, in a low voice of 
some émotion : — 

" We 're in a devil of a wasp's-nest." 

" What do you fear ? " asked Gérard. 

"Fear? Yes, that 's it, fear^'' returned the com- 
mandant '^ I hâve always had a fear of being shot like 
a dog at the edge of a wood, without a chance of crying 
out ' Who goes there ? ' " 

" Pooh ! " said Merle, laughing, " * Who goes there ' 
is ail humbng." 

"Are we in any real danger?" asked Gérard, as 
much surprised by Hulot*s coolness as he was by his 
évident alarm. 

"Hush!" said the commandant, in a low voice. 
" We are in the jaws of the wolf; it is as dark as a 
pocket ; and we must get some light. Luckily, we 've 
got the upper end of the slope ! " 

So saying, he moved, with his two officers, in a way 
to surround Marche-à-Terre, who rose quickly, pre- 
tending to think himself in the way. 

" Stay where you are, vagabond ! " said Hulot, keep- 
ing his eye on the apparently indiffèrent face of the 
Breton, and giving him a push whieh threw him back 
on the place where he had been sitting. 

" Friends," continued Hulot, in a low voice, speak- 
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ing to the two offlcers. " It is tîme I shoald tell you 
that it is ail up with the army in Paris. The Directory, 
in conséquence of a dlsturbance in the Assembly, has 
made another clean sweep of our aâairs. Those pen- 
tarchs, — puppets, I call them, — those directors hâve 
just lost a good blade ; Bernadotte has abandoned them." 

'' Who will take his place?" asked Gérard, eagerly. 

" Milet-Mureau, an old blockhead. A prett}^ time to 
choose to let fools sail the ship ! Englîsh rockets from 
ail the headlands, and those cursed Chouan cockchafers 
in the air ! You may rely upon it that some one behind 
those puppets puUed the wire when they saw we were 
getting the worst of it." 

" How getting the worst of it? " 

*' Our armies are beaten at ail points," replied Hulot, 
sînking his voice still lower. " The Chouans hâve inter- 
cepted two couriers ; I only received my despatches and 
last orders by a private messenger sent b}' Bernadotte 
just as he was leaving the ministry . Luckily, friends hâve 
written me confldentially about this crisis. Fouché has 
discovered that the tyrant Louis XVIII. has been ad- 
vised by traitors in Paris to send a leader to his foUow- 
ers in La Vendée. It is thought that Barras is betraying 
the Republic. At any rate, Pitt and the princes hâve 
sent a man, a ci-devant^ vigorous, daring, fuU of talent, 
who intends, by uniting the Chouans with the Vendeans, 
to pluck the cap of liberty from the head of the Repub- 
lic. The fellow has lately landed in the Morbihan ; I 
was the first to hear of it, and I sent the news to those 
knaves in Paris. * The Gars * is the name he goes by. 
Ail those beasts, *he added, pointing to Marche-à-Terre,* 
stick on names which would give a stomach-ache to 
honest patriots if they bore them. The Gars is now in 
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this district. The présence of that fellow " — and again 
he signed to Marche à-Terre — " as good as tells me he 
18 on our back. But they can't teach an old monkey 
to make faces; and you've got to help me to get my 
birds safe into their cage, and as quick as a flash too. 
A pretty fool I should be if I allowed that ci-devant^ 
who dares to corne from London with his British gold, 
to trap me like a crow ! " 

On leaming thèse secret circumstances, and being 
well aware that their leader was never unuecessarily 
alarmed, the two officers saw the dangers of the posi- 
tion. Gérard was about to ask some questions on the 
political State of Paris, some détails of whieh Hulot had 
evidently passed over in silence, but a sign from his 
commander stopped him, and once more drew the eyes 
of ail three to the Chouan. Marche-à-Terre gave no 
sign of disturbance at being watched. The curiosity of 
the two oflScers, who were new to this species of warfare, 
was greatly excited by this beginning of an aflair which 
seemed to hâve an almost romantic interest, and they 
began to joke about it. But Hulot stopped them at once. 

"God's thunder!" he cried. "Don't smoke upon 
the powder-cask; wasting courage for nothing is like 
carrying water in a basket. Gérard," he added, in the 
ear of his adjutant, "get nearer, by degrees, to that 
fellow, and watch him; at the first suspicions action 
put 3'our sword through him. As for me, I must take 
measures to carry on the bail if our unseen adversaries 
choose to open it" 

The Chouan paid no attention to the movements of 
the young oflScer, and continued to play with his whip, 
and fling out the lash of it as though he were fishing in 
the ditch. 
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Meantime the commandant was sajing to Merle, in 
a low voice : ^'Give ten picked men to a sergeant, and 
post them yourself above us on the summit of this slope, 
just where the path widens to a ledge ; there you ought 
to see the whole length of the route to £rnée. Choose 
a position where the road is not âanked by woods, and 
where the sergeant can overlook the country. Take 
Clef-des-Cœurs ; he is very intelligent This is no 
laoghing matter; I wouldn't give a farthîng for our 
skins if we don't tum the odds in our favor at once." 

While Merle was executing this order with a rapidity 
of which he fully understood the importance, the com- 
mandant waved his rîght hand to enforce silence on the 
Boldiers, who were standing at ease, and laughing and 
joking around him. With another gesture he ordered 
them to take up arms. When quiet was restored he 
tumed his eyes from one end of the road to the other, 
listened with anxious attention as though he hoped to 
detect some stifled sound, some écho of weapons, or 
steps which might give warning of the expected attack. 
His black eye seemed to picrce the woods to an extraor- 
dinary depth. Perceiving no indications of danger, he 
next consulted, like a savagc, the ground at his feet, 
to discover, if possible, the trail of the invisible enemies 
whose daring was well known to him. Desperate at 
seeing and hearing nothing to justify his fears, he tumed 
aside from the road and ascended, not without difficulty, 
one or two hillocks. The other offlcers and the soldiers, 
observing the anxiety of a leader in whom they trusted 
and whose worth was known to them, knew that his 
extrême watchfulness meant danger; but not suspect- 
ing its imminence, they merely stood still and held their 
breaths by instinct. Like dogs endeavoring to guess 
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the intentioDSof a hontsman, whose orders are incompre- 
heDsible to them though they faithfully obey him, the 
soldiers gazed in turn at the vailey, at the woods by the 
roadside, at the stern face of their leader, CDdeavoring 
to read their fete. They questioned each other with 
their eyes, and more than one smile ran from lip to lip. 

When Hulot returned to his men with an anxious 
look, Beau-Piedy a young sergeant who passed for the 
wit of his Company, remarked in a low voice : " Where 
the deuce hâve we poked ourselves that an old trooper 
like Hulot should pull such a gloomy face? He's as 
solemn as a council of war." 

Hulot gave the speaker a stern look, silence being 
ordcred in the ranks. In the hush that ensued, the 
lagging steps of the conscripts on the creaking sand of 
the road produced a récurrent sound which added a sort 
of vague émotion to the gênerai excitement. This inde- 
finable fceling can be understood only by those who 
hâve felt their hearts beat in the silence of the night 
from a painful expectation hcightened by some noise, 
the monotonous récurrence of which seems to distil 
terror into their minds, drop by drop. 

The thought of the commandant, as he returned to 
his men, was: "Can I be mistaken?" He glanced, 
with a concentrated anger which flashed like lightning 
from his eycs, at the stolid, immovable Chouan ; a look 
of savage irony which he fancied he detected in the 
man's eyes, wamed him not to relax in his précautions. 
Just then Captain Merle, having obeyed Hulot's orders, 
returned to his side. 

"We did well, captain," said the commandant, "to 
put the few men whose patriotism we can count upon 
amoDg those conscripts at the rear. Take a dozen more 
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of onr own bravest fellows, with sub-lientenant Lebrun 
at their head, and make a rear-guard of them ; they '11 
support the patriots who are there already, and help to 
shove on that flock of birds and close up the distance 
between us. I '11 watt for you." 

The captain disappeared. The commander's eye 
singled out four men on whose intelligence and quick- 
ness he knew he might rely, and he beckoned to them, 
silently, with the well-known friendly gesture of moving 
the right forefinger rapidly and repeatedly toward the 
nose. They came to him. 

*' You served with me under Hoche," he said, " when 
we brought to reason those brigands who call them- 
selves ' Chasseurs du Roi ; ' you know how they hid 
themselves to swoop down on the Blues." 

At this commendation of their intelligence the four 
soldiers nodded with significant grins. Their hero- 
ically martial faces wore that look of careless résignation 
to fate which evidenced the fact that since the struggle 
had begun between France and Europe, the ideas of the 
private soldiers had never passed beyond the cartridge- 
boxes on their backs or the bayonets in front of them. 
With their lips drawn together like a purse when the 
strings are tightened, they looked at their commander 
attentively with inquiring eyes. 

" You know," continued Hulot, who possessed the 
art of speaking picturesquely as soldier to soldiers, 
"that it won't do for old hares like us to be caught 
napping by the Chouans, — of whom there are plenty 
ail round us, or my name 's not Hulot. You four are 
to march in advance and beat up both sides of this 
road. The detachment will hang fire hère. Keep 
youreyes about you; don't get picked off; and bring 
me news of what you find — quick I " 
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So sajing he wavcd his hand towards the suspected 
heîghts along the road. The four men, by way of 
thanks raised the backs of their hands to their battered 
old three-cornered hats, discolored by rain and ragged 
with âge, and bent their bodies double. One of them, 
named Larose, a corporal well-known to Hulot, re- 
marked as he clicked his musket: *' We'll play *em a 
tune on the clarinet, commander." 

They started, two to right and two to lefb of the 
road; and it was not without some excitement that 
their comrades watched them disappear. The com- 
mandant himself feared that he had sent them to their 
deaths, and an involuntary shudder seized him as he 
saw the last of them. Officers and soldiers listened 
to the gradually lessening sound of their footsteps, with 
feelings ail the more acute because they were carefully 
hidden. There are occasions when the risk of four 
lives causes more excitement and alarm than ail the 
slain at Jemmapes. The faces of those trained to war 
bave such varions and fugitive expressions that a 
painter who bas to describe them is forced to appeal to 
the recollections of soldiers and to leave civilians to 
imagine thèse dramatic figures ; for scènes so rich in 
détail cannot be rendered in writing, except at inter- 
minable length. 

Just as the bayonets of the four men were finally lost 
to sight, Captain Merle returncd, having executcd the 
commanderas orders with rapidity. Hulot, with two or 
three sharp commands, put his troop in line of battle and 
ordered it to retum to the summit of La Pèlerine where 
his little advanccd-guard were stationed ; walking last 
himself and looking backward to note any changes that 
might occur in a scène whlch Nature had made so 
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lovelj, and man so terrible. As he reached the spot 
where lie had left the Chouan, Marcheà-Terre, who had 
seen with apparent indifTerence the various movements 
of the commander, but was now watching with extraor- 
dinary intelligence the two soldiers in the woods to the 
right, suddenly gave the shrill and piercing cry of the 
chouette^ or screech-owl. The three famous smugglers 
already mentioned were in the habit of using the vari- 
ous intonations of this cry to warn each other of danger 
or of any event that might concern them. From this 
came the nickname of ^^ Chuin" which meaus chouette 
or owl in the dialect of that région. This corrupted 
Word came finally to mean the whole body of those 
who, in the first uprising, imitated the tactics and the 
signais of the smugglers. 

When Hulot heard that suspicious sound he stopped 
short and examined the man intently ; then he feigned 
to be taken in by his stupid air, wishing to keep him 
by him as a barometer which might indicate the move- 
ments of the enemy. He therefore checked Gérard, 
whose hand was on his sword to despatch him ; but he 
placed two soldiers beside the man he now felt to be a 
spy, and ordered them in a loud, clear voice to shoot 
him at the next sound he made. In spite of his immi- 
nent danger Marche-à-Terre showed not the slightest 
émotion. The commandant, who was studying him, 
took note of this apparent insensibility^ and remarkcd 
to Gérard : " That fool is not so clever as he means to 
be ! It is far from easy to read the face of a Chouan, 
but the fellow betrays himself by his anxiety to show 
his ncrve. Ha I ha ! if he had only prctended fear I 
should hâve taken him for a stupid brute. He and I 
might hâve made a pair ! I came very near falling into 
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thc trap. Tes, we shall undoabtedly be attacked ; but 
let *em corne ; l 'm ail ready now." 

As he said thèse words in a low voice, rubbing bis 
hands with an air of satisfaction, he looked at the 
Chouan with a jeering eje. Then he crossed his arms 
on his breast and stood in the road with his favorite 
officers beside him awaiting the resuit of his arrange- 
ments. Certain that a fight was at hand, he looked at 
his men composedly. 

"There'll be a row," said Beau-Pied to his com- 
rades in a low voice. '^ See, the commandant is rub- 
bing his hands/' 

In critical situations like that in which the detachment 
and its commander were now placed, life is so clcarly at 
stake that men of nerve makc it a point of honor to 
show coolness and self-possession. Thèse are the mo- 
ments in which to judge men's soûls. The command- 
ant, better informed of the danger than his two officers, 
took pride in showing his tranquillity. With his eyes 
moving from Marche-à-Terre to the road and thence to 
the woods he stood expecting, not without dread, a gên- 
erai voUey from the Chouans, whom he believed to be 
hidden like brigands ail around him ; but his face re- 
mained impassible. Knowing that the eyes of the 
soldiers were turned upon him, he wrinkled his brown 
cheeks pltted with the small-pox, screwed his upper lip, 
and winked his right eye, a grimace always taken for 
a smile by his men ; then he tapped Gérard on the 
shoulder and said : '' Now that things are quiet tell me 
what you wanted to say just now." 

'^ I wanted to ask what this new crisis means, com- 
mandant? " was the reply. 

'^It is not new," said Hulot. *' Âll Europe is 
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against ns, and thîs timc slie bas got the whip hand. 
While those Directors are fighting together like horses 
in a stable without any oats, and letting the government 
go to bits, the armies are left withoat supplies or rein- 
forcements. We are getting the worst of it in Italy ; 
we 've cvacuated Mantua after a séries of disasters on 
the Trebia, and Joubert has just lost a battle at Novi. 
I only hope Massëua may be able to hold the Swiss 
passes against Suwarrow. We *re done for on the Rhine. 
The Directory hâve sent Moreau. The question is, Can 
he défend the frontier? I hope he may, but the Coali- 
tion will end by invading ns, and the only gênerai able 
to save the nation is, unluckily, down in that devilish 
Egj'pt ; and how is he ever to get back, with England 
mistress of the Mediterranean? " 

" Bonaparte's absence doesn't trouble me, command- 
ant," said the 3^oung adjutant Gërard, whose intelligent 
mind had been developed by a fine éducation. '' I am 
certain the Révolution cannot be brought to naught. 
Ha ! we soldiers hâve a double mission, — not merely to 
défend French territory, but to préserve the national 
soûl, the gênerons principles of liberty, independence, 
the rights of human reason awakened by our Assemblies 
and gaining strength, as I believe, from day to day. 
France is like a traveller bearing a light : he protects 
it with one hand, and défends himself with the other. 
If your news is true, we hâve never for the last ten 
years been so surrounded with people trying to blow 
it ont. Principles and nation are in danger of perishing 
together." 

" Alas, yes," said Hulot, sighing. "Those clowns 
of Directors hâve managed to quarrel with ail the men 
who could sail the ship. Bernadotte, Carnot, ail of 
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them, even Talleyrand, hâve deserted ns. There's not 
a single good patriot left, except friend Fouché, who 
holds 'em through the police. There 's a man for you ! 
It was he who warned me of the coming insurrection ; 
and hère we are, sure cnough, caught in a trap." 

^' If the army does n't take things in hand and 
manage the govemment," said Gérard, " those law- 
yers in Paris will put us back just where we were be- 
fore the Révolution. A parcel of ninnies ! what do they 
know about governing? " 

" l 'm always afraid they '11 treat with the Bourbons," 
said Hulot. *' Thunder ! if they did that a pretty pass 
we should be in, we soldiers ! " 

" No, no, commandant, it won't come to that," said 
Grérard. " The army, as j'ou say, will raise its voice, 
and — provided it does n't choose its words from Piche- 
gru's vocabulary — I am persuaded we hâve not hacked 
ourselves to pièces for the last ten years merely to ma- 
nure the flax and let others spin the thread." 

** Well," interposed Captain Merle, " what we hâve 
to do now is to act as good patriots and prevent the 
Chouans from communicatîng with La Vendée ; for, if 
they once come to an understanding and England gets 
her finger into the pie, I would n't answer for the cap of 
the Republic, one and indivisible." 

As he spoke the cry of an owl^ heard at a distance, 
interrupted the conversation. Again the commander 
examined Marche-à-Terre, whose impassible face still - 

gave no sign. The conscripts, their ranks closed up 
by an offlcer, now stood like a herd of cattle in the road, 
about a hundred feet distant from the escort, which was 
drawn up in line of battle. Behind them stood the 
rear-guard of soldiers and patriotS; picked men, com- 
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manded by LieuteDant Lebrun. Hulot cast hls eyes 
over this arraDgement of his forces and looked again at 
the picket of men posted in advance upon the road. 
Satisfied with what lie saw he was about to give the order 
to march, when the trioolor cockades of the tw6 soldiers 
he had sent to beat the woods to the left caaght his eye ; 
he waited therefore till the two others, who had gone to 
the right, shoold reappear. 

^' Perhaps the bail will open over there/' he said to 
his officers, pointiug to the woods from which the two 
men did not émerge. 

While the first two made their report Hulot's atten- 
tion was distracted momentarily from Marche-à-Terre. 
The Chouan at once sent his owl's-cry to an apparently 
vast distance, and before the men who guarded him 
could raise their muskets and take aim he had struck 
them a blow with his whip which felled them, and 
rushed away. A terrible discharge of fire-arms from 
the woods just above the place where the Chouan had 
been sitting bronght down six or eigbt soldiers. 
Marche-à-Terre, at whom several men had fired with- 
out touching him, yanished into the woods after climb- 
ing the slope with the agility of a wild-cat ; as he did 
so his sabots rolled into the ditch and his feet were 
seen to be shod with the thick^ hobnailed shoes always 
wom by the Chouans. 

At the first cries uttered by the Chouans, the con- 
scripts sprang into the woods to the right like a flock of 
birds taking flight at the approach of a man. 

" Fire on those scoundrels ! " cried Hulot. 

The Company fired, but the conscripts knew well how 
to shelter thcmselves behind trees, and before the 
soldiers could reload they were out of sight 

3 
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" What's the use of decreeing le vies in thc départ- 
ments?" said Hulot. ^'It is only such idiots as the 
Directoiy who would expect any good of a draft in this 
région. The Assembly had much better stop voting 
more shoes and monej and manitions, and see that we 
get what belongs to us." 

At this moment the two skirmishers sent ont on the 
right were seen returning with évident difflculty. The 
one that was least wounded supported his comrade, 
whose blood was moistening the earth. The two poor 
fellows were half-way down the slope when Marche-à- 
Terre showed his ngly face, and took so true an aim 
that both Blues fell together and rolled heavily into the 
ditch. The Chouan's monstrous head was no sooner 
seen than thirty muzzles were levelled at him, but, like 
a figure in a pantomime^ he disappeared in a second 
among the tufts of gorse. Thèse events, which hâve 
taken so many words to tell, happened instantancously, 
and in another moment the rear-guard of patriots and 
soldiers joined the main body of the escort 

'* Forward I " cried Hulot. 

The Company moved quickly to the higher and more 
opcn ground on which the picket guard was already 
stationed. There, the commander formed his troop 
once more in line of battle ; but, as the Chouans made 
no further hostile démonstrations, he began to think 
that the deliverance of the conscripts might hâve been 
the sole object of the ambuscade. 

'* Their cries," he said to his two friends, *' prove 
that they are not numerous. We *11 advance at a quick 
step, and possibly we may be able to reach Ernée 
without getting them on our backs." 

Thèse words were overheard by one of the patriot 
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conscripts, who stepped from the ranks, and said 
respectfuUy : — 

^* General, I hâve already fought the Chouans ; may 
I be allowed a word ? " 

"A lawyer," whispered Hulot to Merle. " They 
always want to harangue. Argue away," he said to 
the young man. 

^' General, the Chouans hâve no doubt brought anns 
for those escaped recruits. Now, if we try to outmarch 
them, they will catch us in the woods and shoot every 
one of us before we can get to Ërnée. We must argue, 
as you call it, with cartridges. During the skirmish, 
which will last more time than you think for, some of 
us ought to go back and fetch the National Guard and 
the militia from Fougères.*' 

" Then you think there are a good many Chouans? *' 

" Judge for yourself, citizen commander.*' 

He led Hulot to a place where the sand had been 
stirred as with a rake ; then he took him to the open- 
ing of a wood-path, where the leaves were scattered 
and trampled into the earth, — unmistakable signs of 
the passage of a large body of men. 

"Those were the 'gars' from Vitré," said the man, 
who came himself from Fougères ; '*they are on their 
way to Lower Normandy." 

" What is your name?" asked Hulot 

*' Gudin, commander." 

" Well, then, Gudin, I make you a corporal. You 
seem to me trustworthy. Select a man to send to 
Fougères ; but stay yourself by me. In the first place, 
however, take two or three of your comrades and bring 
in the muskets and ammunition of the poor fellows 
those brigands hâve roUed into the ditch. Thèse 
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BretoDs/' added Hulot to Gérard, <<will make famous 
infantry if they take to rations." 

Gudin's emissar}^ started on a run to Fougères by a 
wood-road to the left ; the soldiers looked to their arms, 
and awaited an attack ; the commandant passed along 
their line^ smiling to them, and then placed himself, 
with his offleers, a little in front of it Silence fell 
once more, but it was of short duration. Three hundred 
or more Chouans, their clothing identical with that of 
the late recruits, burst frora the woods to the right with 
actual howls and planted themselves, without any sem- 
blance of order, on the road directly in fVont of the feeblc 
detachment of the Blues. The commandant thereupon 
ranged his soldiers in two equal parts, each with a front 
of ten men. Between them, he placed the twelve re- 
cruits, to whom he hastily gave arms, putting himself 
at their head. This little centre was protected b}- the 
two wings, of twentj'-five men each, which manœuvred 
on either side the road under the orders of Merle and 
Gérard ; their object being to catch the Chouans on the 
flank and prevent them from posting themselves as 
sharp-shooters among the trees, where thej' could pick 
off the Blues without risk to themselves ; for in thèse 
wars the Republican troops never knew where to look 
for an enemy. 

Thèse arrangements, hastily made, gave confidence 
to the soldiers, and they advanced in silence upon the 
Chouans. At the end of a few seconds each side fircd, 
with the loss of several men. At this moment the two 
wings of the Republicans, to whom the Chouans had 
nothing to oppose, came upon their flanks, and, with a 
close, quick voUey, sent death and disorder among 
the enemy. This manœuvre very nearly equalized the 
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namerical strength of the two parties. But the Chouan 
nature was so intrepid, their will so firm, that they did 
not give way ; their losses scarccly staggered them ; 
they simply closed up and attempted to surround the 
dark and well-formed iittle party of the Blues, which 
covered so llttle ground that it looked from a distance 
like a queen-bee surrounded by the swarm. 

The Chouans might bave carricd the day at this 
moment if the two wings commanded by Merle and 
Grërard had not succeeded in getting in two volleys 
which took them diagonally on their rear. The Blues 
of the two wings ought to bave remained in position 
and continued to pick oflT in this way their terrible ene- 
mies; but excited by the danger of their Iittle main 
body, then completely surrounded by the Chouans, they 
flung themselves hcadlong into the road with ûxed 
bayonets and made the battle even for a few moments. 
Both sides fought with a stubbornness intensified by the 
cruelty and fury of the partisan spirit which made this 
war exceptional. Each man, observant of danger, was 
silent. The scène was gloomy and cold as death itself. 
Nothing was heard through the clash of arms and the 
grinding of the sand under foot but the moans and 
exclamations of those who fell, either dead or badly 
wounded. The twelve loyal recrults in the republican 
main body protected the commandant (who was guid- 
ing his men and giving ordcrs) with such courage that 
more than once several of the soldiers called ont 
" Bravo, conscripts ! " 

Hulot, imperturbable and with an eye to everything, 
presently xemarked among the Chouans a man who, 
like himself, was evidently surrounded by picked men, 
and was therefore, no doubt, the leader of the attacking 
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party. He was anxious to see this man distlnctlj, and 
he made many efforts to distinguish his features, but in 
vain; they were liidden by the red caps and broad- 
brimmed hats of those about him. Halot did, however, 
see Marche4-Terre beside this leader, repeating his 
orders in a hoarse voice, his own carbine, meanwhile, 
being far from inactive. The commandant grew im- 
patient at being thus baffled. Waving his sword, he 
urged on the recruits and charged the centre of the 
Chouans with such fury that he broke through their 
Une and came close to their chief, whose face, however, 
was still hidden by a broad-brimmed felt hat with a 
white cockade. But the invisible leader, surpriscd at 
80 bold an attack, retreated a step or two and raised 
his hat abruptly, thus enabling Hulot to get a hasty 
idea of his appearance. 

He was young, — Hulot thought him to be about 
twenty-five ; he wore a hunting-jacket of green cloth, 
and a white belt containing pistols. His heavy shoes 
were hobnailed like those of the Chouans ; leather leg- 
gings came to his knees covering the ends of his 
breeches of very coarse drilling, and completing a cos- 
tume which showed off a slender and well-poised figure 
of médium height. Furious that the Blues should thus 
hâve approached him^ he pulled his hat agaîn over his 
face and sprang towards them. But he was instantly 
surrounded by Marche-à-Terre and several Chouans. 
Hulot thought he perceived between the heads which 
clustered about this young leader, a broad red ribbon 
worn across his chest. The eyes of the commandant, 
caught by this royal décoration (then almost forgotten 
by rcpublicans), turned quickly to the j'oung man'sface, 
which, however, he soon lost sight of uuder the ne* 
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oessity of controUîng and protecting his own little troop. 
Though he had barely time to notice a pair of brilliant 
eyes (the oolor of which escaped liim), fair hair and 
délicate featares bronzed by the san, he was much 
Btruck by the dazzling whiteness of the neck, relieved 
by a black cravat carelessly knotted. The fiery atti- 
tude of the yoang leader proved him to be a soldier of 
the stamp of those who bring a certain conventional 
poesy into battle. His well-gloved hand waved above 
his head a sword which gleamed in the sunlight. His 
whole person gave an impression both of élégance and 
strength. An air of passionate self-devotion, enhanced 
by the charms of youth and distinguished manners, 
made this émigré a graceful image of the French nO' 
blesse. He presented a strong contrast to Hulot, who, 
ten feet distant ft'om him, was quite as vivid an image 
of the vigorous Republic for which the old soldier was 
fightîng; his stern face, his wcll-worn blue uniform 
with its shabby red facings and its blackened cpaulettes 
hanging back of his shoulders, being visible signs of its 
nceds and character. 

The graceful attitude and expression of the young 
man were not lost on the commandant, who exclaimed 
as he pressed towards him: " Come on, opera-dancer, 
come on, and let me crush 3'ou ! " 

The royalist leader, provoked by his momentary dis- 
advantage, advanced with an angry movement, but at 
the same moment the men who were about him rushed 
forward and flung themselves with fury on the Blues. 
Suddenly a soft, clear voice was heard above the din 
of battle saying: "Hère died Saint-Lescure I Shall 
we not avenge him ? '' 

At the magie words the efforts of the Chouans be- 
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came terrible, and the soldiers of the Bepublic had great 
difficQlty in maintaining themselves without breaking 
their Utile Une of battle. 

'^ If he was n*t a joung man," thought Hulot, as he 
retreated step by step, ^^we shouldn't hâve been at- 
tacked in this way. Who ever heard of the Chouans 
fighting an open battle? WeU, aU the betterl they 
won't shoot us oflT like dogs along the road." Then, 
raising his voice tlU it echoed through the woods, he 
exclaimed: ^' Corne on, my men! ShaU we let our- 
selves he/ooled by those brigands? '' 

The Word hère given is but a feeble équivalent of the 
one the brave commander used ; but every vétéran ean 
substitute the real one, which was far more soldierly in 
character. 

•* Gérard ! Merle I" added Hulot, " caU in j'our men, 
form them into a battalion, take the rear, fire upon 
those dogs, and let 's make an end of this ! " 

The order was difflcult to obey, for the young chief, 
hearing Hulot's voice, cried out: "By Saint Anne of 
Auray, don't let them get away ! Spread out, spread out, 
my lads I " and each of the two wings of the Blues was 
foUowed by Chouans who were fuUy as obstinate and 
far superior in numbers. The Republicans were sur- 
rounded on ail sides by the Goatskins uttering their 
Savage cries, which were more like howls. 

*' Hold your tongues, gentlemen," cried Beau-Pied ; 
" we can't hear ourselves be killed/' 

This jest revived the courage of the Blues. Instead 
of fighting only at one point, the RepubUcans spread 
themsclves to tbree différent points on the table-land 
of La Pèlerine, and the raille of muskeir}^ woke ail the 
echoes of the vaUeys, hitherto so peaceful beneath it* 



• * For Blues and Chouans iccre equally brave 

and obstina te,'' 
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Victory might hâve remained doubtful for many hours, 
or the fight might hâve corne to an end for want of 
combatants, for Blues and Chouans were equally brave 
and obstinate. Each side was growing more and more 
incensed, when the sound of a drum in the distance told 
that a body of men must be crossing the valley of 
Couësnon. 

"There's the National Guard of Fougères!" cried 
Gudin, in a loud voice ; " my man has brought them." 

The words reaehed the ears of the young leader of tho 
Chouans and hls ferocious aide-de-camp, and the royal- 
ists made a hasty rétrograde movement, checked, how- 
ever, by a brutal shout from Marche-à-Terre. After 
two or three orders given by the leader in a low voice, 
and transmitted by Marche-à-Terre in the Breton dialect, 
the Chouans made good their retreat with a cleverness 
which disconcerted the Republicans and even the oom« 
mandant At the first word of command they formed 
in Une, presenting a good front, behind which the 
wounded retreated, and the others reloaded their guns. 
Then, suddenly, with the agility already shown by 
Marche-à-Terre, the wounded were taken over the brow 
of the eminence to the right of the road, while half 
the others foUowed them slowly to occupy the summit, 
where nothing could be seen of them by the Blues but 
their bold heads. Thcre they made a rampart of the 
trees and pointed the muzzles of their guns on the Re« 
publicans, who were rapidly reformed under reiterated 
orders from Hulot and tumed to face the remainder of 
the Chouans, who were still before them in the road. 
The latter retreated slowly, disputing the ground and 
wheeling so as to bring themselves under cover of their 
oomrades' ûre. When they reaehed the broad ditch 
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which bordered the road, they scaled the high bank on 
the other side, braving the fire of the Republicans, 
which was sufficiently well-directed to fiil the ditch with 
dead bodies. The Chouans already on the summit 
answered with a fire that was no less deadiy. At that 
moment the National Guard of Fougères reached the 
scène of action at a quick step, and its mère présence 
put an end to the affair. The Guard and some of the 
Roldiers ci'ossed the road and began to enter the woods, 
but the commandant called to them in his martial voice, 
" Do y ou want to be annihilated over there? " 

The victory remained to the Republicans, though not 
without heavy loss. Ail the battered old hats were 
hung on the points of the bayonets and the muskets 
held aloft, while the soldiers shouted with one voice : 
" Vive la République ! " Even the wounded, sitting 
by the roadside, shared in the gênerai enthusiasm ; 
and Hulot, pressing Gërard's hand, exclaimed : — 

*' Ha, ha ! those are what I call vétérans ! " 

Merle was directed to bury the dead in a ravine; 
while another party of men attended to the removal of 
the wounded. The carts and horses of the neighboring 
farmers were put into réquisition, and the sufiTering men 
were carefully laid on the clothing of the dead. Before 
the little column started, the National Guard of Fou- 
gères turned over to Hulot a Chouan, dangerously 
wounded, whom they had captured at the foot of the 
slope up which his comrades had escaped, and where 
he had fallen from weakness. 

"Thanks for your help, citizens," said the com- 
mandant *' God's thunder! if it hadn't been for 
you, we should hâve had a pretty bad quarter of an 
hour. Take care of yourselves; the war has begun. 
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Adien, ftiends." Then, turning to the prisoDer, he 
asked, " What's the name of jour gênerai?" 

*' The Gars." 

" Who ? Marche-à-Terre ? " 

" No, the Gars." 

" Where does the Gars corne from ? " 

To this question the prisoner, whose face was con- 
Yulsed with sufferîng, made no replj ; he took ont his 
beads and began to say his prajers. 

"The Gars is no doubt that young ci-devant with the 
black cravat, — sent by the tyrant and his allies Fitt 
and Coburg." 

At thèse words the Choaan raised his head proadly 
and said : " Sent by God and the king ! " He uttered 
the words with an energy which exhausted his strength. 
The commandant saw the dlfficulty of questioning a 
dying man, whose countenance expressed his gloomy 
fanaticism, and he turned away his head with a frown. 
Two soldiers, friends of those whom Marche-à-Terre 
bad so brutally killed with the butt of his whip, stepped 
back a pace or two, took aim at the Chouan, whose 
fixed eyes did not blink at the muzzles of their guns, 
fired at short range, and brought him down. When 
they approached the body to strip it, the dying man 
found strength to cry out loudly, " Vive le roi ! " 

**Yes, yes, you canting hypocrite," cried Clef-des- 
Gœurs ; " go and make your report to that Virgin of 
yours. Did n't he shout in our faces, ' Vive le roi I ' 
when we thought him cooked?" 

*' Hère are his papers, commandant," said Beau-Pied. 

"Ho! ho!" cried Clef-des-Cœurs. " Come, ail of 
you, and see this minion of the good God with colors 
on his stomach ! " 
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Hnlot and several soldiers came round the body, now 
entirely naked, and saw apon its breast a blae tattooing 
in the form of a swoUen heart. It was the sign of 
initiation into the brotherhood of the Sacred Heart 
Above this sign were the words, " Marie Lambrequin," 
no doubt the man's name. 

"Look at that, Clef-des-Cœurs," said Beau-Pied; 
*^ it would take jou a hundred jears to find out what 
that accoutrement is good for.'' 

*'What should I know about the Pope's uniform?" 
replied Clef-des-Cœurs, BcomfuIIj. 

" You worthless bog-trotter, j^ou'Il never learn any- 
thing," retorted Beau-Pied. *'Don't you see that 
they've promised that poor fool that he shall live again, 
and he has painted his gizzard in order to find himself ? ^' 

At this sally — which was not without some founda- 
tion — even Hulot joined in the gênerai hilarit}-. At 
this moment Merle retumed, and the burial of the dead 
being completed and the wounded placed more or less 
comfortably in two carts, the rest of the late escoit 
formed in two lines round the improvised ambulances, 
and descended the slope of the mountain towards 
Maine, where the beautiful valley of La Pèlerine, a 
rival to that of Couësnon lay before it. 

Hulot with his two oflScers followed the troop slowly, 
hoping to get safely to Ernée where the wounded could 
be cared for. The fight we hâve just described, which 
was almost forgotten in the midst of the greater events 
which were soon to occur, was called by the name of 
the mountain on which it took place. It obtained some 
notice at the West, where the inhabitants, obser^-ant of 
this second uprising, noticed on this occasion a great 
change in the manner in which the Chouans now made 
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war. In earller days they wonld never hâve attacked 
80 large a detachment According to Hulot the 3'oung 
royalist whom he had seen was undoubtcdly the Gars, 
the new gênerai sent to France by the princes, who, 
following the example of the other royalist chiefs, 
coDcealed his real name and title nnder one of those 
pseadonyms called "noms de guerre.'' This circum- 
stance made the commandant quite as aneasy afber his 
melancholy victory as he had been before it while ex- 
pecting the attack. He tumed several times to con- 
sider the table-land of La Pèlerine which he was leaving 
bebind him, across which he could still hear faintly at 
intervals the drums of the National Guaix! descending 
into the Talley of Couësnon at the same time that the 
Blues were descending into that of La Pèlerine. 

*' Can either of you," he said to his two fHends, 
*'guess the motives of that attack of the Chouans? 
To them, fighting is a matter of business, and I can't 
see what they expected to gain by this attack. They 
bave lost at least a hundred men, and we " — he added, 
Bcrewing up his right chcek and winking by way of a 
smile, *' bave lost only sixty. God's thunder ! I don't 
understand that sort of spéculation. The scoundrcls 
need n't bave attacked us ; we might just as well hâve 
been allowed to pass like letters through the post — 
No, I can't see what good it bas done them to bullet- 
hole our men," he added, with a sad shake of his head 
toward the carts. " Perhaps they only intended to 
say good-day to us.'' 

" But they carried off our recruits, commander," said 
Merle. 

" The recruits could bave skipped like frogs into the 
woods at any time, and we should never bave gone after 
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them, especially if those fellows had fîred a single vol- 
ley," returned Hulot "No, no, there's something 
behind ail this." Again he turned and looked at La 
Pèlerine. " See ! " he cried ; '* see there ! " 

Though they were now at a long distance from the 
fatal plateau, they coald easily distinguish Marche-à- 
Terre and several Chouans who were again occupying it. 

*' Double-quiek, march!" cried Hulot to his men, 
*'open your compassés and trot the steeds faster than 
that ! Are your legs frozen ? " 

Thèse words drove the little troop into rapid motion. 

"There 's a mystery, and it's hard to make out," 
continued Hulot, speaking to his friends. " God grant 
it isn't explained by muskets at Ernée. l'm very 
much afraid we shall find the road to Mayenne eut of( 
by the king's men." 

The strategical problem which troubled the com- 
mandant was causing quite as much uneasincss to the 
persons whom he had just seen on the summit of Mont 
Pèlerine. As soon as the drums of the National Guard 
were out of hearing and Marche-à-Terre had seen the 
Blues at the foot of the declivity, he gave the owl's cry 
joyously, and the Chouans reappeared, but their num- 
bers were less. Some were no doubt busy in taking 
care of the wounded in the little village of La Pèlerine, 
situated on the side of the mountain which looks toward 
the Valley of Couësnon. Two or three chiefs of what 
were called the "Chasseurs du Roi" clustered about 
Marche-à-Terre. A few feet apart sat the young noble 
called The Gars, on a granité rock, absorbed in thoughts 
excited by the difflculties of his enterprise, which now 
began to show themselves. Marche-à-Terre screened 
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his forehead with hîs hand from the rajs of the san, and 
looked gloomily at tbe road by whîch the Blues wcre 
Crossing the valley of La Fèlerioe. His stnall black 
eyes coold see what was happening ou the hill-slopes 
on tbe other sidc of the valley. 

" The Blues will intercept the messenger," said the 
angry voice of one of the leaders who stood near him. 

*' By Saint Anne of Auray ! " exclaimed another. 
** Why did you make us fight? Was it to save your 
own skîn from the Blues?" 

Marche-à-Terre darted a vcnomous look at his ques- 
tioner and struck the ground with his beayy carbine. 

'* Am I 3'our leader? " he asked. Then after a pause 
he added, pointing to the remains of Hulot's detach- 
ment, ^^ If you had ail fought as I did not one of those 
Blues would hâve escaped, and the coach could bave got 
hère safely." 

*' They 'd never bave thought of escorting it or hold- 
ing it back if we had let them go by without a fight 
No, you wanted to save your precious skin and get ont 
of their hands — He bas bled us for the sake of his 
own snout," continued the orator, "and made us lose 
twenty thousand francs in good coin." 

*'Snout yourself ! " cried Marche-à-Terre, retreating 
three steps and aiming at his aggressor. " It isn't 
that you hâte the Blues, but )'ou love the gold. Die 
without confession and be damned, for you haven't 
taken the sacrament for a year." 

This insuit so incensed the Chouan that he turned 
pale and a low growl came from his chest as he aimed 
in tum at Marche-à-Terre. The young chief sprang 
between them and struck their weapons from their 
hands with the barrel of his own carbine; then he 
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demanded an explanation of the dispute, for the con- 
versation had been carried on in the Breton dialect, an 
idiom with whieh he was not familiar. 

'' Monsieur le marquis," said Marche-â-Terre, as he 
endcd his account of the quarrel, ^' it is ail the more 
unreasonable in them to find fault with me because I 
hâve ieft Pille-Miche behind me; he'll know how to 
save the coach for us." 

" What ! " exclaimcd the young man, angrily, " are 
you waiting hère, ail of you, to pillage that coach? — 
a parcel of cowards who could n't win a victory in the 
first fight to which I led you ! But why should you 
win if that 's your object? The defenders of God and 
the king are thieves, are they? By Saint Anne of 
Auray! l'd hâve you know, we are making war 
against the Republic, and not robbing travellcrs. Those 
who are guilty in future of such shameful actions shall 
not receive absolution, nor any of the favors reserved 
for the faithful servants of the king." 

A murmur came from the group of Chouans, and it 
was easy to see that the authority of the new chief was 
about to be disputed. The young man, on whom this 
effect of his words was by no means lost, was thinking 
of the best means of maintaining the dignity of the 
command, when the trot of a horse was heard in the 
vicinity. Ail heads turned in the direction from which 
the Sound came. A lady appeared, sitting astride of a 
lîttle Breton horse, which she put at a gallop as soon as 
she saw the young leader, so as to reach the group of 
Chouans as quickly as possible. 

*' What is the matter?" she asked, looking first at 
the Chouans and thcn at thcir chief. 

" Could you believe it, madame? they are waiting to 
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rob the diligence from Mayenne to Fougères when we 
hâve just had a skirmish, in order to release the con* 
Bcripta of Foagères, which has cost us a great many 
men without defeating the Blues.'' 

** Well, where 's the hann of that? " asked the young 
lady, to whom the natural shrewdness of a woman ex- 
plained the whole scène. '^Yon hâve lost men, but 
there 's no lack of others ; the coach is bringing gold, 
and there 's always a lack of that We bury men, wbo 
go to heaven, and we take money, which goes into the 
pockets of heroes. I don't see the difflculty." 

The Chouans approved of her speech by unanimous 
smiles. 

"Do you see nothing in ail that to make you blush?" 
said the young man, in a low voioe. ^' Are you in such 
need of money that you must piUage on the high-road ? " 

^' I am 80 eager for it, marquis, that I should put my 
beart in pawn if it were not already captured," she said, 
smiling coquettishly. ^^Rut where did you get the 
strange idea that you could manage Chouans with- 
out letting them rob a few Blues hère and there? 
Don't you know the saying, 'Thîeving as an owl' ? — 
and that 's a Chouan. Besides/' she said, raising her 
Toice to be heard by the men, *^ it is just ; haven't the 
Blues seized the property of the Church, and our own ? " 

Another murmur, yery différent fh>m the growl with 
which the Chouans had answered their leader, greeted 
thèse words. The young man's face grew darker ; he 
took the young lady aside and said in the annoyed tone 
of awell-bred man, '^Will those gentlemen be at La 
Vivetière on the appointed day?" 

^^Yes," she replied, ''ail of them, the Qaimanti 
Grand-Jacques, and perhaps Ferdinand." 
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^* Then allow me to return there. I cannot sanction 
snch robbery. Tes, madame, I call it robbery. There 
may be honor in being robbed, but — " 

"Well, well," she said, interrapting him, "then I 
ehall haye yoor share of the booty, and I am much 
obliged to yoa for giving it np to me ; the extra sam will 
be extremely usefal, for my mother has delayed send^ 
ing me money, bo that I am almost destitute." 

" Adiea ! " cried the marqais. 

He turned away, but the lady ran afber him. 

*' Why won't you stay with me ? " she said, giving him 
Ihe look, half-despotic, half-caressing, with which women 
who hâve a right to a man's respect let him know theîr 
"wishes. 

•" You are going to pillage that coach? " 

*' Pillage? what a wordi " she said. "Let me ex- 
plain to you — " 

^'Explain nothing," he said taking her hand and 
kissing it with the superficial gallantry of a courtier. 
*' Listen to me," he added afber a short pause : *Mf I 
were to stay hère while they capture that diligence our 
people would kill me, for I should certainly — " 

** Not kill them," she said quickly, " for they would 
bind your hands, with ail the respect that is due to your 
rank; then, having levied the necessary contribution 
for their equipment, subsistence, and munitions from 
our enemies, they would unbind you and obey you 
blindly." 

^'And you wish me to command such men under 
such circumstances? If my life is necessary to the 
cause which I défend allow me at any rate to save the 
honor of my position. If I withdraw now I can ignore 
this base act I will return, in order to escort you." 
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So saying, he rapîdly disappeared. The young lady 
listened to his receding steps with évident displeasure. 
When the sound on the dried leaves ceased, she stood 
for a moment as if confonnded, then she hastily re« 
tnrned to the Chouans. With a gesture of contempt 
she said to Marche-à-Terre, who helped her to dis- 
mounty ^*That young man wants to make regular 
war on the Republic I Ah, well ! he 'Il get over that 
in a few days. How he treated me!" she thought, 
presently. 

She seated herself on the rock where the marquis 
bad been sitting, and silently awaited the arrivai of the 
coach. It was one of the phenomena of the times, and 
not the least of them, that this young and noble lady 
should be flung by violent partisanship înto the struggle 
of monarchies against the spirit of the âge, and be 
driven by the strength of her feelings into actions of 
which it may almost be said she was not conscious. 
In this she resembled others of her time who were 
led away by an enthusiasm which was ofben produc- 
tive of noble deeds. Like her, many women played 
heroic or blameworthy parts in the fierce struggle. 
The royalist cause had no emissaries so devoted and 
so active as thèse women ; but none of the heroines on 
that slde paid for mistaken dévotion or for actions for- 
bidden to their sex, with a greater expiation than did this 
lady when, seated on that wayside rock, she was forced 
to admire the young leader's noble disdain and loyalty 
to principle. Insensibly she dropped into revery. Bit- 
ter memories made hçr long for the innocence of her 
early years, and regret that she had escaped being a 
victim of the Révolution whose victorious march could 
no longer be arrested by feeble hands. 
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The coacb, which, as we now see, had mnch to do 
with the attack of the Choaans, had started from the 
little town of Ernëe a few moments before the skirmish- 
ing began. Nothlng pictares a région so well as the 
State of its social material. From this point of view 
the coach deserves a mention. The Révolution itself 
was powerless to destroj it ; in fact> it stlll roUs to the 
présent day. When Turgot bonght up the privilèges 
of a Company, obtained nnder Louis XIV., for the ex- 
clusive right of transporting travellers from one part of 
the kingdom to another, and instituted the Unes of 
coaches called the '^ turgotines," ail the old vehicles 
of the former company flocked into the provinces. One 
of thèse shabby coaches was now plying between Ma- 
yenne and Fougères. A few objectors called it the 
*'turgotine," partly to mimic Paris and partly to de- 
ride a minister who attempted innovations. This tur- 
gotine was a wretched cabriolet on two high wheels, in 
the depths of which two persons, if rather fat, could with 
diffîculty hâve stowed themselves. The narrow quarters 
of this rickety machine not admitting of any crowding, 
and the box which formed the seat being kept exclu- 
BÎvely for the postal service, the travellers who had any 
baggage were forced to keep it between their legs, al- 
ready tortured by being squeezed into a sort of little 
box in shape like a bellows. The original color of 
coach and running-gear was an insoluble enigma. Two 
Icather curtains, very difficult to a^just in spite of their 
long service, were supposed to protect the occupants 
from cold and rain. The driver, perched on a plank seat 
like those of the worst Farisian '' coucous," shared 
in the conversation by reason of his position between 
his victims, biped and quadruped. The équipage pre- 
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seni^ed varions fantastic resemblances to décrépit old 
men who bave gone through a goodiy number of ea- 
tarrbs and apoplexies and whom death respects; it 
moaned as it roUed, and squeaked spasmodically. Like 
a traveller overtaken by sleep, it rocked altemately for- 
ward and back, as thongh it tried to resist the violent 
action of two little Breton horses which dragged it 
along a road which was more than rongh. This mona- 
ment of a past era contained three travellers, who, on 
leaving Emée, where they had changed horses, con- 
tinned a conversation begun with the driver before 
reaching the little town. 

'^What makes you think the Chouans are hère- 
abonts?" said the coachman. "The Emée people 
tell me that Commandant Halot bas not yet started 
from Fougères." 

" Ho, ho, friend driver ! " said the youngest of the 
travellers, " you risk nothing but your own carcass ! 
If you had a thousand francs about you, as I hâve, and 
were known to be a good patriot, you would n't take it 
so easy." 

"You are pretty free with your tongue, any way," 
said the driver, shaking his head. 

"Count your lambs, and the wolf will eat them," 
remarked another of the travellers. 

This man, who was dressed in black, seemed to be 
about forty years old, and was, probably, the rector of 
some parish in the neighborhood. His chin rested on 
a double fold of flesh, and his florîd complexion indi- 
cated a priest. Though short and fat, he displayed 
some agility when required to get in or out of the 
vehicle. 

" Ferhaps you are both Chouans ! " cried the man of 
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the thousand francs, whose ample goatskîn, covering 
trousers of good cloth and a clean waistcoat, bespoke a 
rich farmer. "By the soûl of Saint Robespierre I I 
swear you shall be roughly handled." 

He turned his gray eyes from the driver to his fellow- 
travellers and showed them a pistol in his belt. 

"Bretons are not afhiid of that," said the rector, 
disdainfhUy. '' Besides, do we look like men who 
want your money?" 

Every time the word"money" was mentioned the 
driver was silent, and the rector had wit enough to 
donbt whether the patriot had any at ail, and to suspect 
that the driver was carrying a good deal. 

'^ Are you well laden, Coupiau? " he asked. 

"Oh, no, Monsieur Gudin," replied the coachman. 
" l 'm carrying next to nothing." 

The priest watched the faces of the patriot and 
Coupiau as the latter made thls answer, and both 
were imperturbable. 

" So much the better for you," remarked the patriot. 
" I can now take measures to save my property in case 
of danger." 

Such despotic assumption nettled Coupiau, who an- 
swered gruffly : " I am the master of my own carnage, 
and so long as 1 drive you — " 

" Are you a patriot, or are you a Chouan?" said the 
other, sharply interrupting him. 

"Neither the one nor the other," replied Coupiau. 
"l'm a postillon, and, what îs more, a Breton, — 
consequently, I fear neither Blues nor nobles." 

" Noble thieves ! " cried the patriot, ironically. 

" They only take back what was stolen from them," 
said the rector, vehemently. 
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The two men looked at each other in the whites of 
theîr eyes, if we may use a phrase so colloquiaL 
Sittîng back in the vehicle was a third traveller who 
took no part in the discussion, and preserved a deep 
silence. The driver and the patriot and even Gudin 
paid no attention to this mute indivîdual ; he was, in 
truth, one of those uncomfortable, unsocial travellers 
who are found sometimes in a stage-coach, like a patient 
calf that is being carried, bound, to the nearest market. 
Such travellers begin by filling their fuU légal space, 
and end by sleeping, without the smallest respect for 
their fellow-beings, on a neighbor's shoulder. The 
patriot, Gudin^ and the driver had let him alone, 
thinking him asleep, after discovering that it was use- 
less to talk to a man whose stolid face betrayed an 
existence spent in measuring yards of linen, and an 
intellect employed in selling them at a good percentage 
above cost. This fat little man, doubled-up in his 
corner, opened his porcelain-blue ej'es every now and 
then, and looked at each speaker with a sort of terror. 
He appeared to be afraid of his fellow-travellers and 
to care very little about the Chouans. When he looked 
at the driver, however, they seemed to be a pair of free- 
masons. Just then the first voUey of musketry was 
beard on La Pèlerine. Coupiau, frightened, stopped 
the coach. 

'^ Oh ! oh ! " said the priest, as if he had some means 
of judging, 'Mt is a serions engagement; there are 
many men.'' 

"The trouble for us, Monsieur Gudin," cried Cou- 
piau, "is to know which side will win." 

The faces of ail became unanimously anxious. 

*' Let us put up the coach at that inn which I see 
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over there,'* saîd the patriot; *'we can hide it tîll we 
know the resuit of the fight" 

The advioe seemed so good that Coupiau followed it 
The patriot helped him to conoeal the coach behind a 
wood-pile ; the abbé seîzed the occasion to pull Coupiau 
aside and say to him, in a low voice : " Has he reallj 
any money?'* 

" Hey, Monsieur Gudin, if it gets into the pockets of 
your Révérence, they won't be weighed down with it'* 

When the Blues marched by, after the enoounter on 
La Pèlerine, they were in such haste to reach Emée 
that they passed the little inn without halting. At the 
Sound of their hasty msgxsh, Gudin and the innkeeper, 
stirred by curiosity, went to the gâte of the courtyard 
to watch them. Suddenly, the fat ecdesiastic rushed to 
a soldier who was laggîng in the rear. 

*' Gudin I" he cried, "you wrong-headed fellow, 
hâve you joined the Blues? My lad, you are surely 
not in earnest?" 

*' Yes, uncle," answered the corporal. ** l 've sworn 
to défend France." 

"Unhappy boy! you'U lose your soûl," said the 
uncle, tryîng to rouse his nephew to the religions 
sentiments which are so powerful in the Breton breast. 

"Uncle," said the young man, "if the king had 
placed himself at the head of his armies, I don't say 
but what— " 

"Fool! who is talking to you about the king? 
Does your republic give abbeys? No, it has upset 
everything. How do you expect to get on in life? 
Stay with us ; sooner or later wc shall triumph and 
you'U be counsellor to some parliament" 

'* Parliaments ! " said young GudIn, in a mocking 
tone. "Good-b}', uncle." 
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'' You sha'n't hâve a penny at my death/' cried his 
uncle, in a rage. *'I'll disinherit you." 

'* Thank you^ oncle/' said the Bepublican, as they 
parted. 

The fbmes of the cider which the patriot copionsly 
bestowed on (Toapiaa during the passage of the little 
troop had somewhat dimmed the driver's perceptiohs, 
but he roused himself joyously when the innkeeper, 
having qnestioned the soldiers, came back to the ina 
and anûounced that the Blues were victorious. He 
at once brooght out the coach and before long it was 
wending its way across the valley. 

When the Blues reached an acclivity on the road 
from which the plateau of La Pèlerine conld again be 
seen in the distance, Hulot turned round to discover 
if the Chouans were still occupying it, and the sun, 
glinting on the muzzles of the guns, showed them to hîm^ 
each like a dazzling spot. Giving a last glance to the 
valley of La Pèlerine before turning into that of Emée, 
he thought he saw Goupiau's vehicle on the road he 
had just traversed. 

" Is n't that the Mayenne coach ? '^ he said to his two 
officers. 

They looked at the vénérable turgotine, and easily 
recognized it 

"But," said Hulot, "how did we fail to meet it?" 

Merle and Gérard looked at each other in silence. 

"Another enigma!'' cried the commandant "But 
I begin to see the meaning of it ail." 

At the same moment Marche-à-Terre, who also knew 
the turgotine, called his comrades' attention to it, and 
the gênerai shout of Joy which they sent up roused the 
young lady from her reûections. She advanced a little 
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distance and saw the coach, which was begînning the 
ascent of La Pèlerine witli fatal rapidity. The luckless 
vebicle soon reacbed the plateau. The Chouans, who 
had meantime hidden themselves, swooped on their 
prey with hungry celerity. The silent traveller slipped 
to the floor of the carriage, bundling himself up into 
the semblance of a baie. 

" Well done ! " cried Coupiau from bis wooden perch, 
pointing to the man in the goatskin; ^'you must 
bave scented this patriot who bas lots of gold in bis 
pouch — " 

Tbe Chouans greeted thèse words with roars of 
laughter, crying out : " Pille-Miche ! hey, Pille-Miche I 
Pille-Miche ! " 

Amid the laughter, to which Pille-Miche responded 
like an écho, Coupiau came down from bis seat quite 
crestfallen. When the famous Cibot, otherwise called 
Pille-Miche, helped bis neighbor to get out of tbe 
coach, a respectful murmur was beard among the 
Chouans. 

" It is the Abbé Gudin ! " cried several voices. At 
this respected name every bat was off, and the men 
knelt down before the priest as they asked bis 
blessing, which he gave solemnly. 

" Pille-Miche hère could trick Saint Peter and steal 
the keys of Paradise/' said the rector, slapping tbat 
worthy on the shoulder. " If it had n't been for him, 
the Blues would bave intercepted us." 

Then, noticing the lady, the abbé went to speak to 
her apart. Marche-à-Terre, who had meantime briskly 
opened the boot of the cabriolet, held up to bis com- 
panions, with savage joy, a bag, the shape of whicli 
betrayed its contents to be rolls of coin. It did not 
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take long to divide the booty. Each Chonan receivcd 
his share, so carefully apportioned that the division was 
made withoat the slightest dispute. Then Marche-à- 
Terre went to the lady and the priest^ and offered them 
each about six thousand francs. 

*^ Can I conscientiously accept this money, Monsieur 
Gudin?" said the lady, feeling a need of justification. 

"Why not, madame? In former days the Church 
approved of the confiscation of the property of Prot- 
estants, and there's far more reason for confiscating 
that of thèse revolutionists, who deny God, destroy 
chapels, and persécute religion.'' 

The abbë then Joined example to precept by accept- 
ing, without the slightest scruple, the novel sort of 
tithe which Marche- à-Terre offered to him. '* Besides," 
he added, ''I can now dévote ail I possess to the 
service of Ood and the king; for my nephew has 
joined the Blues, and I disinherit him." 

Coupiaa was bemoaning himself and declaring that 
he was ruined. 

"Join us," said Marche-à-Terre, "and you shall 
hâve your share." 

" They 'U say I let the coach be robbed on purpose 
if I return without signs of violence." 

" Oh, is that ail? " exclaimed Marche-à-Terre. 

He gave a signal and a shower of buUets riddled the 
turgotine. At this unexpected voUey the old vehicle 
gave forth such a lamentable cry that the Chouans, 
superstitious by nature, recoiled in terror ; but Marche- 
à-Terre caught sight of the pallid face of the silent 
traveller risîng from the floor of the coach. 

'' You 've got another fowl in your coop," he said in 
a low voice to Ck)upiau. 
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** Tes/' said the driver ; ^^ bat I make it a condition 
of mj Joining jou that I be allowed to take that wortiiy 
man safe and sound to Fougères. l 'm pledged to it in 
the name of Saint Anne of Auray." 

" Who is he?" asked Pille-Miche. 

" That I can't tell you," replied Coupiaa. 

''Let him alone!" said Marche-à-Terre, shoving 
Pille-Miche with his elbow; '' he has vowed by Saint 
Anne of Auray, and he must keep his word." 

" Very good," said Pille-Miche, addressing Coapian ; 
'' bat mind you don't go down the moantain too fast ; 
we shall overtake yoa, — a good reason why ; I want 
to see the cat of yoar traveller, and give him his 
passport" 

Just then the gallop of a horse coming rapidly ap the 
slopes of La Pèlerine was heard, and the young chief 
presently reappeared. The lady hastened to conceal 
the bag of plunder which she held in her hand. 

•' You can keep that money without any scraple," 
said the young man, touchiug the arm which the lady 
had put behind her. " Hère is a letter for you which 
I hâve just found among mine which were waiting for 
me at La Vivetière ; it is from your mother." Then, 
looking at the Chouans who were disappearing into the 
woods, and at the turgotine which was now on its way 
to the Valley of Couësnon, he added: ^'After ail my 
haste I see I am too late. God grant I am deceived in 
my suspicions ! '' 

" It was my poor mother's money I " cried the lady, 
after opening her letter, the ûrst lines of which drew 
forth her exclamation. 

A smothered laugh came from the woods, and the 
young man himself could not help smiling as he saw 
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the lady holding in her hand the bag containing her 
Bhare in the pillage of her own money. She herself 
began to laagh. 

*' Well, weU, marquis, Grod be praised ! this tdme, at 
least, yoa can't blâme me/' she said, smiling. 

^* Leyity in everything ! even your remorse I " said 
the yonng man. 

She colored and looked at the marquis with so 
gennine a contrition that he was softened. The abbé 
politely retumed to her, with an equivocal manner, the 
snm he had reoeived; then he followed the young 
leader who took the by-way throogh which he had 
oome. Before foUowing them the lady made a sîgn to 
Marche-à-Terre, who came to her. 

*' Advance towards Mortagne/' she said to him in a 
low Yoice. ''I know that the Blues are constantly 
sending large sums of money in coin to Alençon to pay 
for their supplies of war. If I allow you and your 
oomrades to keep what you captured to-day it is onlj' 
on condition that you repay it later. But be careful 
that the Gars knows notbing of the object of the 
expédition; he would certainly oppose it; in case of 
ill-luck, I will pacify hlm." 

'* Madame/' said the marquis, after she had rejoined 
him and had mounted his horse en croupe, giving her 
own to the abbé, " my friends in Paris write me to be 
very carefhl of what we do ; the Republlc, they say, is 
preparing to fight us with sples and treachery." 

*'It would n't be a bad plan,'' she replied; "they 
hâve élever ideas, those fellows. I could take part in 
that sort of war and find foes." 

** I don't doubt it I " cried the marquis. " Pichegru 
advises me to be cautions and watchful in my fHend- 
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sbips and relations of every kind. The Repnblic does 
me the honor to thlnk me more dangerous than ail the 
Vendeans put together, and counts on certain of my 
weaknesses to laj hands npon me.'' 

" Surely you will not distrost me ? " she said, striking 
bis beart witb tbe band by wbicb sbe beld to bim. 

''Are you a traitor, madame?" be said, bending 
towards ber bis forebead, wbicb sbe kissed. 

'' In tbat case," said tbe abbé, referring to tbe news, 
''Foncbé's police will be more dangerous for us tban 
tbeir battalions of recruits and counter-Cbouans/' 

" Yes, true enougb, fatber," replied tbe marquis. 

'' Ab ! ab ! " cried tbe lady. '' Foucbé means to send 
women against you, does be? I sball be ready for 
tbem," sbe added in a deeper tone of voice and after 
a sligbt pause. 

At a distance of tbree or four gunsbots from tbe 
plateau, now abandoned, a little scène was taking 
place wbicb was not uncommon in tbose days on tbe 
bîgb-roads. After leaving tbe little village of La Pè- 
lerine, Pille-Micbe and Marcbe-à-Terre again stopped 
tbe turgotine at a dip in tbe road. Coupiau got off bis 
seat after making a faint résistance. Tbe silent trav- 
eller, extracted from bis hiding-place by tbe two Cbou- 
ans, found bimself on bis knees in a furze busb. 

" Wbo are you?" asked Marcbe-à-Terre in a tbreat- 
ening voice. 

Tbe traveller kept silence till Pille-Micbe put tbe 
question again and enforced it witb tbe butt end of bis 
gun. 

'' I am Jacques Pinaud," be replied, witb a glance at 
Coupiau ; ** a poor llnen-draper." 
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Coapiaa made a sign in the négative, not consider- 
iDg it an infraction of his promise to Saint Anne. The 
sign enlightened Pille-Miche, who took aim at the luck- 
less traveller, while Marche-à-Terre laid before him 
categorically a terrible ultimatum* 

^^ Ton are too fat to be poor. If you make me ask 
yon your name again, hère 's my friend PlUe-Miche» 
who will obtain the gratitude and good-will of your 
heirs in a second. Who are you?" he added, afber a 
panse. 

** I am d'Orgemont, of Fougères." 

^'Ah ! ah ! " cried the two Chouans. 

"I didn't tell your name, Monsieur d'Orgemont," 
said Coupiau. '' The Holy Virgin is my witness that 
I did my best to protect you." 

^'Inasmuch as you are Monsieur d'Orgemont, of 
Fougères," said Marche-à-Terre, with an air of îronical 
respect, ** we shall let you go in peace. Only, as you 
are neither a good Chouan nor a true Blue (though it 
was you who bought the property of the Abbey de 
Juvigny), you will pay us three hundred crowns of six 
francs each for your ransom. Neutrality is worth that, 
at leasf 

"Three hundred crowns of six fVancs each!" cho- 
russed the luckless banker, Pille-Miche, and Coupiau, 
in three différent tones. 

" Alas, my good friend," continued d'Orgemont, " l 'm 
a ruined man. The last forced loan of that devilish 
Republic for a hundred millions sucked me dry, taxed 
as I was already." 

'' How much did your Republic get ont of you ? " 

*'A thousand crowns, my dear man," replied the 
banker, with a piteous air, hoping for a réduction. 
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** If your Republic gets forced loans ont of you for 
Buch big snms as that joa must see tbat joa would do 
better with us ; our goyernment would cost yoa less. 
Three hundred crowns, do joa call that dear for jour 
skln?" 

*' Where am I to get them? " 

"Out of jour strong-box," said Pille-Miche; "and 
mind that the monej is forthcoming, or we '11 siuge jou 
BtilL'* 

*' How am I to paj it to jou?" asked d'Orgemont. 

^' Your countr^'-house at Fougères îs not far fW>m 
Gibarrj's farm where mj cousin Galope-Chopine, other- 
wise called Cibot» lives. You can paj the monej to 
him,'' said Pille-Miche. 

" That 's not business-like," said d'Orgemont 

*' What do we care for that? " said Marche-àr Terre. 
*'But mind jou remember that if that monej is not 
paid to Galope-Chopine witliin two weeks we shall paj 
JOU a little visit which will cure jour goût. As for 
JOU, Coupiau," added Marche-à-Terre, *' jour name in 
fhture is to be Mène-à-Bien." 

So sajing, the two Chouans departed. The traveller 
retumed to the vehicle, which, thanks to Coupiau's 
whip, now made rapid progress to Fougères. 

"If jou'd onlj been armed," said Coupiau, "we 
mlght hâve made some defence.'' 

"Idiot!" cried d'Orgemont, pointing to his heavj 
shoes. "I hâve ten thousand fï'ancs in those soles; 
do JOU think I would be such a fool as to fight with 
that sum about me? " 

Mène-à-Bien scratched his ear and looked behind him, 
but his new comrades were out of sight 

Hulot and his command stopped at Emée long 
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enoagh to place the woanded Id the hospital of the 
little town^ and tlien, without further hindrance, they 
reached Mayenne. There the commandant cleared up 
his doubts as to the action of the Chouans, for on the 
following day the news of the pillage of the targotine 
was recelved. 

A few days later the government despatched to Ma- 
yenne 80 strong a force of "patriot conscripts," that 
Hulot was able to fill the ranks of bis brigade. Dis- 
quieting romors began to circulate about the insurrec- 
tion. A rising had taken place at ail the points where, 
during the late war, the Chouans and Bretons had 
made their chief centres of insurrection. The little 
town of Saint-James, between Pontorson and Fougères 
was occupied by them, apparently for the purpose of 
making it for the time being a headquarters of opéra- 
tions and supplies. From there they were able to com- 
municate with Normandy and the Morbihan without 
rîsk. Their subaltem leaders roamed the three prov- 
inces, roused ail the partisans of monarchy, and gave 
consistence and unîty to their plans. Thèse proceed- 
ings coincided with what was going on in La Vendée, 
where the same intrigues, under the influence of four 
famous leaders (the Abbé Vemal, the Comte de Fon- 
taine, De Châtillon, and Suzannet), were agitating the 
conntry. The Chevalier de Valois, the Marquis d'Es- 
grignon, and the Troisvilles were, it was said, corre- 
sponding with thèse leaders in the department of the 
Orne. The chief of the great plan of opérations which 
was thus developing slowly but in formidable propor- 
tions was really " the Gars," — a name given by the 
Chouans to the Marquis de Montauran on his arrivai 
from England. The information sent to Hulot by the 

5 
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War department proved correct in ail particalars. The 
marquis gaincd after a time sufficient ascendency over 
the Chouans to make them understand the true object of 
the war, and to persuade them thatthe excesses of whîch 
they were guilty brought disgrâce upon the cause they 
had adopted. The daring nature, the nerve, coolness, 
and capacity of this young nobleman awakened the 
hopes of ail the enemies of the Republic, and suited so 
thoroughly the grave and even solemn enthusiasm of 
those régions that even the least zealous partisans of 
the king did their part in preparing a décisive blow in 
behalf of the defeated monarchy. 

Hulot received no answer to the questions and the 
fréquent reports which he addressed to the govemment 
in Paris. 

But the news of the almost magical return of General 
Bonaparte and the events of the 18th Brumaire were 
soon current in the air. Tlie military commanders of 
the West understood then the silence of the ministers. 
Nevertheless, they were onl}»^ the more impatient to 
be released from the responsibility that weighed upon 
them ; and they were in every way désirons of knowing 
what measures the new government was likely to take. 
When ît was known to thèse soldiers that General 
Bonaparte was appointed First Consul of the Republic 
their joy was great ; they saw, for the first time, one 
of their own profession called to the management of 
the nation. France, which had made an idol of this 
young hero, quivered with hope. The vigor and energy 
of the nation revived. Paris, weary of its long gloom, 
gave itself up to fêtes and pleasures of which it had 
been so long deprived. The first acts of the Consulate 
did not diminish any hopes, and Liberty felt no alarm. 
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The First Consul issued a proclamation to the inhabi* 
tants of the West. Tlie éloquent allocutions addressed 
to the masses which Bonaparte had, as it were, in- 
vented, produced effects in those dajs of patriotism 
and miracle that were absolutely startling. His voice 
echoed through the world like the voice of a prophet, 
for none of his proclamations had, as jet, been belied 
by defeat. 

Inhabitants : 

An impions war again inflames the West 

The makers of thèse troubles are traitors sold to the 
English, or brigands who seek in civil war opportunity 
and license for misdeeds. 

To such men the govemment owes no forbearance, 
nor any déclaration of its principles. 

But there are citizens, dear to France, who hâve been 
misled by their wiles. It is to such that truth and lîght 
are due. 

Unjust laws hâve been promulgated and executed ; 
arbitrary acts hâve threatened the safety of citizens 
and the liberty of consciences ; mistaken entries on the 
list of émisés imperil citizens ; the great principles of 
social order hâve been violated. 

The Consuls déclare that liberty of worship having 
been guaranteed by the Constitution, the law of 11 
Prairial, year III., which gives the use of édifices 
built for religions worship to ail citizens, shall be 
executed. 

The govemment will pardon ; it will be merciful to 
repentance ; its mercy will be complète and absolute ; 
but it will punîsh whosoever, after this déclaration, 
shall dare to resist the national sovereignty. 
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*' Well," saîd Hulot, affcer the public reading of thîs 
CoDsular manifesto, ^^Isn't that paternal enough? 
But 3'ou'll see that not a single royalist brigand will 
be changed by it." 

The commandant was right. The proclamation 
merely served to strengthen each side in their own 
convictions. A few days later Hulot and his col- 
leagues received reinforcements. The new minister of 
war notified them that General Brune was appointed 
to command the troops in the west of France. Hulot, 
whose expérience was known to the government, had 
provisional control in the departments of the Orne and 
Mayenne. An unusual activity began to show itself 
in the government offices. Circulars from the minister 
of war and the minister of police gave notice that 
vigorous measures entrusted to the military command- 
ers would be taken to stifle the insurrection at its birth. 
But the Chouans and the Vendëans had profited by 
the inaction of the Directory to rouse the whole région 
and virtually take possession of it. A new Consular 
proclamation was therefore issued. This time, it was 
the gênerai speaking to his troops : — 

SOLDIERS : 

There are none but brigands, émigrés^ and hirelings 
of England now remaining in the West 

The army is composed of moi'e than fifly thousand 
brave men. Let me speedily hear from them that the 
rebel chiefs hâve ceased to live. Glory is won by toil 
alone ; if it could be had by living in barracks in a 
town, ail would hâve it 

Soldiers, whatever be the rank you hold in the army, 
the gratitude of the nation awaits you. To be worthy 
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of it, yoa mast brave the inclemencies of weather, 
ice, snow, and the excessive coldness of the nights ; 
you must surprise your enemies at daybreak, and 
exterminate those wretches, the disgrâce of France. 

Make a short and sure campaign ; be inexorable to 
those brigands, and maintain strict discipline. 

National Guards, join the strength of your arms to 
that of the line. 

If you know among you any men who Araternize mth 
the brigands, arrest them. Let them find no refuge ; 
pursue them; if tridtors dare to harbor and défend 
them, let them perish together. 

" What a man ! " cried Hulot. '^ It is just as it was 
in the army of Italy — he rings in the mass, and he 
says it himself. Don't you call that talking, hey?" 

"Yes, but he speaks by himself and in his own 
name/' said Gérard, who began to feel alarmed at 
the possible results of the 18th Brumaire. 

** And where's the harm, since he's a soldier?" said 
Merle. 

A group of soldiers were clustercd at a little distance 
before the same proclamation posted on a wall. As 
none of them could read, they gazed at it, some with 
a careless eye, others with curiosity, while two or three 
hunted about for a citizen who looked learned enough 
to read it to them. 

" Now you tell us, Clef-des-Cœurs, what that rag of 
a paper says/' cried Beau-Pied, m a saucy tone to his 
comrade. 

'* Easy to guess," replied Clef-des-Cœurs. 

At thèse words the other men clustered round the 
pair, who were always ready to play their parts. 
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''Look there," continoed Clef-des-Cœurs, pointing to 
a ooarse woodcut which headed the proclamation and 
represented a pair of compassés, — which had lately 
superseded the levcl of 1793. ''It means that the 
troops — that 's us — are to march firm; don't you 
see the compassés are open, both legs apart ? — that 's 
an emblem." 

"So much for your learning, my lad; it isn*t an 
emblem — it's called a problem. l've served in the 
artillery," continued Beau-Pied, '^and problems were 
méat and drink to my officers." 

" I say it *s an emblem." 

" It 's a problem " 

"Whatwillyoubet?*' 

"Anything." 

" Your German pipe?" 

"Donel" 

" By your leave, adjutant, is n't that thing an emblem, 
and not a problem?" said Clef-des-Cœurs, foUowing 
Grérard, who was thoughtfuUy walking away. 

" It is both," he replied, gravely. 

"The adjutant was making fun of you," said Beau- 
Pied. ^^That paper means that our gênerai in Ital}^ is 
promoted Consul, which is a fine grade, and we are to 
get shoes and overcoats." 
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n. 

ONE OF FOUCHÉ'S IDEAS. 

One momÎDg towards the end of Brumaire Just as 
Hulot was exercisîDg his brigade, now by order of his 
soperiors whoUj concentrated at Mayenne, a courier 
arrived from Alençon with despatches, at the reading 
of which his face betrayed extrême annoyance. 

** Forward, then I " he eried in an angry tone, stick- 
ing the papers into the crown of his hat **Two 
companies will march with me towards Mortagne. The 
Chouans are there. You will accompany me," he said 
to Merle and Gérard. "May I be created a nobleman 
if I can understand oue word of that despatch. Perhaps 
I *m a fool ! well, anyhow, forward, march ! there *s no 
time to lose," 

" Commandant, by your leave," said Merle, kicking 
the cover of the ministerial despatch with the toe of 
his boot, " what is there so exasperating in that? " 

" God's thunder I nothing at ail — except that we 
are fooled." 

When the commandant gave vent to this military 
oath (an object it must be said of Republican atheistical 
remonstrance) it gave waming of a storm ; the diverse 
intonations of the words were degrees of a thermometer 
by which the brigade could judge of the patience of its 
commander ; the old soldier's frankness of nature had 
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made this knowledge so easy that the veriest Utile 
drummer-bo}' knew his Hulot by heart, simply by ob- 
serving the variations of the grimace with which the 
commander screwed up his cheek and snapped his 
eyes and vented his oath. On this occasion the tone 
of smothered rage with which he uttered the words 
made his two friends silent and circumspect. Even the 
pits of the small-pox which dented that vétéran face 
seemed deeper, and the skin itself browner than usual. 
His broad queue, braided at the edges, had fallen upon 
one of his epaulettes as he replaced his three-cornered 
hat, and he flung it back with such fury that the ends 
became untied. However, as he stood stock-still, his 
hands clenched, his arms crossed tightly over his breast, 
his mustache bristling, Gérard ventured to ask him pres- 
ently : " Are we to start at once ? " 

^* Yes, if the men bave ammunition." 

"Theyhave." 

"Shoulder aims! Left wheel, forward, marchl" 
cried Gérard, at a sigu fix)m the commandant. 

The drum-corps marched at the head of the two com- 
panies designated by Grérard. At the first roll of the 
drums the commandant, who still stood pluuged in 
thought, seemed to rouse himself, and he left the town 
accompanied by his two officers, to whom he said not a 
Word. Merle and Gérard looked at each other silently 
as if to ask, " How long is he going to keep us in sus- 
pense? '* and, as they marched, they cautiously kept an 
observing eye on their leader, who continued to vent 
rambling words between his teeth. Several times thèse 
vague phrases sounded like oaths in the ears of his sol- 
diers, but not one of them dared to utter a word ; for 
they ail, when occasion demanded; maintained the stern 
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dîficipline to which the vétérans who had served under 
Bonaparte in Italy were accustomed. The greater part 
of them had belonged, like Hulot, to the famous bat- 
talions which capitulated at Mayenne under a promise 
not to serve again on the frontier, and the army called 
them '^Les Mayençais." It would be difficult to find 
leaders and men who more thoroughly understood each 
other. 

At dawn of the day afber tbeir departure Hulot and 
his troop were on the high-road to Alençon, about three 
miles from that town towards Mortagne, at a part of 
the road which leads through pastures watered by the 
Sarthe. A picturesque vista of thèse meadows lay to 
the lefty while the woodlands on the right which flank 
the road and join the great forest of Menil-Broust, serve 
as a foil to the delightful aspect of the river-scenery« 
The narrow causeway is bordered on each side by 
ditches the soil of which, being constantly thrown out 
upon the fields, has formed high banks covered with 
furze, — the name given throughout the West to the 
prickly gorse. This shrub, which spreads itself in thorny 
masses, makes excellent fodder in winter for horses 
and cattle ; but as long as it was not eut the Chouans 
hid themselves behind its breastwork of dull green. 
Thèse banks bristling with gorse, signifying to travel- 
1ers their approach to Brittany, made this part of the 
road at the period of which we write as dangerous as 
it was beautiful ; it was thèse dangers which compellcd 
the hasty departure of Hulot and his soldiers, and it 
was hère that he at last let out the secret of his wrath. 

Hie was now on his return, escorting an old mail- 
coach drawn by post-horses, which the weariness of his 
soldiers, after their forced march, was compelling to ad- 
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vance at a snaiFs pace. The compony of Blues fit)m 
the garrison at Mortagne, who had esoorted the riekety 
vehicle to the limita of their district, where Hulot and 
bis men had met them, could be seen in the distance, 
on their waj back to their quarters, like so many black 
specks. One of Hulot's companies was in the rear, 
the other in advance of the carriage. The comman- 
dant, who was marching with Merle and Gérard be» 
tween the advance guard and the carriage, suddenly 
growled ont : "Ten thousand thunders ! would you be- 
believe that the gênerai detached as from Mayenne to 
escort two petticoats?" 

"But, commandant," remarked Grérard, "when we 
came up just now and took charge I observed that you 
bowed to them not ungraciousl}'." 

" Ha I that 's the infamy of it. Those dandies in 
Paris ordered the greatest attention paid to their 
damned females. How dare they dishonor good and 
brave patriots by trailing us after petticoats? As for 
me, I march straight, and I don't choose to bave to do 
with other people's zigzags. When I saw Danton tak- 
ing mistresses, and Barras too, I said to them : ' Citi- 
zens, when the Republic called you to govern, it was 
not that you might authorize the vices of the old 
régime/ You may tell me that women — oh yes ! we 
must hâve women, that 's ail right. Grood soldiers of 
course must hâve women, and good women ; but in 
times of danger, noi Besides, where would be the 
good of sweeping away the old abuses if patriots bring 
them back again? Look at the First Consul, there ^s 
a man I no women for him ; alwavs about his business, 
l'd bet my left mustache that he doesn't know the 
fool's errand we 've been sent on ! '' 
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*' But, commandant," said Merle, laoghing, " I hâve 
scen the tip-end of the nose of the joang lady, and 
l'U déclare the whole world needn't be ashamed to 
feel an itch, as I do, to re volve round that carriage and 
get up a bit of a conversation." 

*' Look ont, Merle,'^ said Gérard ; ** the veiled beau- 
tîes hâve a man accompanying them who seems wily 
enough to catch you in a trap," 

** Who? that incroyable whose little eyes are ferret- 
ting from one side of the road to the other, as if he 
saw Chouans ? The fellow scems to hâve no legs ; the 
moment his horse is hidden by the carnage, he looks 
like a duck with its head sticking out of a pâté. If 
that booby can hinder me from kissing the pretty 
Unnet — '' 

"'Duck' I Minnet' I oh, my poor Merle, you hâve taken 
wings indeedi But don't trust the duck. His green 
eyes are as treacherous as the eyes of a snake, and as 
sly as those of a woman who forgives her husband. I 
distrust the Chouans much less than I do those lawyers 
whose faces are like bottles of lemonade." 

''Pooh!" cried Merle, gayly. "l'il risk it — with 
the commandantes permission. That woman has eyes 
like stars, and it*s worth playing any stakes to see 
them.'' 

"Caught, poor fellow!" said Gérard to the com- 
mandant; "he is beginning to talk nonsense!" 

Hulot made a face, shrugged his shoulders, and 
said : ^' Bcfore he swallows the soup, I ad vise him 
to smell it." 

*' Bravo, Merle," said Gérard, judging by his friend's 
lagging step that he meant to let the carriage overtake 
him. *' Is n't he a happy fellow? He is the only man 
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I know who can laagh over the death of a comrade 
withont beîug thought UDfeeling." 

*'He'8 the true French soldier," said Hulot, in a 
grave tone. 

^^ Just look at him pulling his epaulets back to his 
shoulders, to show he is a eaptaîn," eried Gérard, 
laughing, — '* as if his rank matteredl" 

The coach toward which the officer was pivoting did, 
in faety eontain two women, one of whom seemed to 
be the servant of the other. 

'* Such women alwaj's run in couples," said Hulot 

A lean and sharp-looking little man ambled his horse 
sometimes before, sometimes behind the carriage ; but, 
though he was evidently accompanying thèse privileged 
women, no one bad yet seen him speak to them. This 
silence, a proof of either respect or contempt, as the 
case might be ; the quantity of baggage belonging to 
the lad}', wbom the commandant sneeringly called " the 
princess ; " everything, even to the clothes of her at- 
tendant squire, stirred Hulot's bile. The dress of the 
unknown man was a good spécimen of the fashions of 
the day then being caricatured as " incroyable," — un- 
bclievable, unless seen. Imagine a person trussed up in 
a coat, the front of which was so short that five or six 
inches of the waistcoat came below it, while the skirts 
were so long that they hung down behind like the tail 
of a cod, — the term then used to describe them. An 
enormous cravat was wound about his neck in so many 
folds that the little head which protruded from that 
muslin labyrinth certainly did justify Captai n Merle's 
comparison. The stranger also wore tight-fitting trou- 
sers and Suwaroff boots. A huge blue-and-white cameo 
pinned his shirt ; two watch-chains hung from his belt ; 
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his haïr, worn in ringlets on each sîde his face, con- 
cealed nearly the wbole forehead ; and, for a last ddorn- 
ment, the collar of his shirt and that of hîs coat came 
80 high that his head seemed enveloped like a bunch of 
flowers în a horn of paper. Add to thèse queer acces- 
Bories, which were combined in utter want of harmony, 
the burlesque contradictions in color of yellow trousers, 
Bcarlet waistcoat, cinnamon coat, and a correct idea 
wîll be gaincd of the suprême good taste which ail 
dandies blindly obeycd in the first years of the Con- 
Bulate. Thls costume, utterly uncouth, seemed to hâve 
been invented as a final test of grâce, and to show that 
there was nothing too ridiculous for fashion to conse- 
crate. The rider seemed to be about thirty years old, 
but he was really twenty-two ; perhaps he owed this 
appearance of âge to debauchery, possibly to the périls 
of the period. In spite of his preposterous dress, he 
had a certain élégance of manner which proved him 
to be a man of some breeding. 

When the captain had dropped back close to the 
carriage, the dandy seemed to fathom his design, and 
favored it by checkîng his horse. Merle, who had 
flang him a sardonic glance, encountered one of those 
impénétrable faces, trained by the vicissitudes of the 
Révolution to hide ail, even the most insignificant, 
émotion. The moment the curved end of the old tri- 
angular hat and the captain's epaulets were seen by 
the occupants of the carriage, a voice of angelic sweet- 
ness said: "Monsieur 1 officier, will j'ou hâve the kind- 
ness to tell us at what part of the road we now are ? " 

There is some inexpressible charm in the question 
of an unknown traveller, if a woman, — a world of ad- 
venture is in every word ; but if the woman asks for 
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assistance or information, proying her weakness or ig« 
norance of certain things, every man is inclined to 
construct some impossible taie which shall lead to his 
happiness. Tiie words, ''Monsieur l'officier," and tiie 
polite tone of the question stirred the captain's heart 
in a manner hitherto unknown to him. He tried to 
examine the lady, but was cruellj disappointed, for a 
jealous veil concealed her features ; he could barely see 
her eyes, which shone through the gauze like onyx 
gleamlng in the sanshlne. 

" You are now three miles from Alençon, madame," 
he replied. 

'* Alençon I already ! " and the lady threw herself, 
or^ rather, she gently leaned back in the carriage, and 
said no more. 

" Alençon? " said the other woman, apparently wak- 
ing up ; " then you '11 see it again." 

She caught sight of the captain and was silent. 
Merle, dîsappolnted in his hope of seeing the face of 
the beautiful incognita, began to examine that of her 
companion. She was a girl about twenty six years 
of âge, fair, with a pretty figure and the sort of com- 
plexion, fresh and white and well-fed, which character- 
izes the women of Valognes, Bayeux, and the environs 
of Alençon. Her blue eyes showed no great intelli- 
gence, but a certain firmness mingled with tender feeling. 
She wore a gown of some common wooUen stuff. The 
fashion of her hair, done np closely under a Norman 
cap, without any pretension, gave a charming simplicity 
to her face. Her attitude, without, of course, having 
any of the conventîonal nobility of society, was not with- 
out the natural dignity of a modest young girl, who can 
look back upon her past life without a single cause for 
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repentance. Merle knew her at a glanée for one of 
those wild âowers which are sometimes taken from 
their native fields to Parisian hot-houses, where so 
many blasting rajs are concentrated, without ever losing 
the puritj of their color or their rustic simplicity- 
Tbe naïve attitude of the girl and her modest glanée 
showed Merle very plainly that she did not wish a lis- 
tener. In fact, no sooner had he withdrawn than the 
two women began a conversation in so low a tone that 
only a murmur of it reached his ear. 

" You came away in such a hurry," said the country- 
girl, "that you hardly took time to dress. A pretty- 
looking sight you are now I If we are going beyond 
Alençon you must really make your toilet." 

" Oh ! oh ! Francine I " cried the lady. 

"Whatisit?" 

"This is the third time you hâve tried to make me 
tell you the reasons for this journey and where we are 
going," 

" Hâve I said one single word which deserves that 
reproach ? " 

*'0h, l've noticed your manœuvrîng. Simple and 
truthful as you are, you hâve leamed a lîttle cunning 
from me. You are beginning to hold questioning in 
borror ; and right enough; too, for of ail the known 
ways of getting at a secret, questions are, to my mind, 
the silliest." 

'' Well," said Francine, ** since nothing escapes you, 
you must admit, Marie, that your conduct would excite 
the curiosity.of a saint. Yesterday without a penny, 
to-day your hands are f ull of gold ; at Mortagne they 
give you the mail-coach which was pillaged and the 
driver killed, with govemment troops to protect you, 
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and you are foUowed by a man whom I regard as your 
evîl genios." 

" Who? Corentin?" said the young lady, aceentlDg 
the words by two inflectîons of her voice expressive of 
contempt, a sentiment which appeared in the gesture 
with which she waved her hand towards the rider. 
"Listen, Francine," she said. "Do you remember 
Fatriot, the monkey I taught to imitate Danton ? " 

'* Yes, mademoiselle." 

"Well, were you afraid pf hlm? *' 

" He was chained.'* 

" And Corentin îs muzzled, my dear." 

** We used to play with Patriot by the hour," said 
Francine, — "I know that; but he alwa5's ended by 
serving us some bad trick." So saying, Francine threw 
herself hastily back close to her mistress, whose hands 
she caught and kissed in a coaxing way ; saying in a 
tone of deep affection: "You know what I mean, 
Marie, but you will not answer me. How can you, after 
ail that sadness which did so grieve me — oh, indced 
it grieved me! — how can you, in twenty-four hours, 
change about and become so gay? you, who talked of 
suicide! Why hâve you changed? I hâve a right to 
ask thèse questions of your soûl — it is mine, my claim 
to it is before that of others, for you will never be better 
loved than you are by me. Speak, mademoiselle." 

"Why, Francine, don't you see ail around you the 
secret of my good spirits ? Look at the yellowing tufts 
of those distant tree-tops ; not one is like another. As 
we look at them from this distance don't they seem like 
an old bit of tapestry? See the hedges from behind 
which the Chouans may spring upon us at any moment. 
When I look at that gorse I fascy I can see the muzzles 
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of their guns. Eveiy time the roadis shady under 
the trees I fancy I shall hear firiog, and then mj heart 
beats and a new sensation oomes over me. It is neither 
the shuddering of fear nor an émotion of pleasure ; no^ 
it is better than either^ it is the stirring of everything 
within me — it is life I Why should n't I be gay when 
a litUe excitement is dropped into my monotonous 
existence?" 

^^ Ah I you are tellîng me nothing, cruel girl I Holy 
Virgin ! " added Francine, raising her eyes in dîstress 
to heaven ; '^ to whom will she confess herself if she 
dénies the truth to me? " 

'< Francine/' said the lady^ in a grave tone, '^ I can't 
explain to yoa my présent enterprise ; it is horrible." 

"Why do wrong when you know It to be wrong ? " 

^^ How can I help it? I catch myself thinking as if 
I were fifty, and acting as if I were still fifteen. You 
hâve always been my better self, my poor Francine, but 
in this affair I must stifle conscience. And/' she 
added after a pause, with a deep sigh, "I cannot. 
Therefore, how can you expect me to take a confessor 
as stern as you? " and she patted the girl's hand. 

*<When did I ever blâme your actions?" cried 
Francine. ^^Evil is so mixed with good in your 
nature. Yes, Saint Anne of Auray, to whom I pray 
to save you, will absolve you for ail you do. And, 
Marie, am I not hère beside you, without so much 
as knowîng where you go?'* and she kîssed her 
hands with efifùsion. 

*VBut," repUed Marie, "you may yet désert me, 
if your conscience — " 

** Hush, hush, mademoiselle," cried Francine, with 
a hurt expression. * ' But surely you will tell me — *' 

6 
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Nothîng!" said the young lady, in a resolute 
voice. "Only — and I wish you to know it — I hâte 
thîs enterprise even more than I hâte him whose gilded 
tongue induced me to undertake it. I will be frank 
and own to you that I would never hâve yielded to 
their wishes if I had not foreseen, In this ignoble 
farce, a mingling of love and danger which tempted 
me. I cannot bear to leave this empty world without 
at least attempting to gather the flowers that it owes 
me, — whether I perlsh in the attempt or not. But 
remember, for the honor of my memory, that had I 
ever been a happy woman, the sight of their great knife, 
ready to fall upon my neek, would not hâve driven me 
to accept a part in thîs tragedy — for it is a tragedy. 
But now," she said, with a gesture of disgust, ''if it 
were countermanded, I should înstantly fling myself 
into the Sarthe. It would not be destroying life, for 
I hâve never lived." 

** Oh, Saint Anne of Auray, forgive her ! ^ 
** What are you so afraid of ? You know very well that 
the dull round of domestic life gîves no opportunity for 
my passions. That would be bad in most women, I 
admit ; but my soûl is made of a higher sensibility and 
can bear great tests. I might hâve been, perhaps, a 
gentle being like you. Wh}', why hâve I risen above 
or sunk beneath the level of my sex? Ah ! the wife of 
Bonaparte is a happy woman ! Yes, I shall die young, 
for I am gay, as you say, — gay at this pleasure-party, 
where there is blood to drink, as that poor Danton used 
to say. There, there, forget what I am saying; it 
is the woman of fifty who speaks. Thank God! the 
girl of fifteen is still within me." 
The young oountr}'-gii-l shuddered. She alone knew 
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the fiery, împetuons nature of her mistress. She alone 
was initiated into the mjsteries of a soûl rieh wlth 
enthusiasm, iuto the secret émotions of a belng who, 
np to this tîme, had seen lîfe pass her like a shadow 
she could not grasp, eager as she was to do so. After 
sowing broadcast with full hands and harvesting noth- 
ing, this woman was still virgin in soûl, but irritated b}- 
a multitude of baffled desires. Weary of a struggle 
without an adversar}% she had reached in her despair to 
the point of preferring good to evil, if it came in the 
form of enjoyment ; evll to good, if it oflfered her some 
poetic émotion; misery to mediocrity, as something 
nobler and higher ; the gloomj and mjsterious future 
of présent death to a life without hopes or even with- 
out sufferings. Never in any heart was so much 
powder heaped ready for the spark, never were so many 
riches for love to feed on ; no daughter of Eve was ever 
moulded, with a greater mixture of gold in her clay. 
Francine, like an angel of eailh, watched over this 
being whose perfections she adored, believing that she 
obe^'ed a celestial mandate in striving to bring that 
spirit back among the choir of seraphim whence it was 
banîshed for the sin of pride. 

*'There is the clock-tower of Alençon," said the 
horseman, riding up to the carriage. 

"I see it," replied the young lady, in a cold tone. 

"Ah, weD," he said, tuming away with ail the signs of 
servile submission, in spite of his dîsappointment. 

" Go faster," said the lady to the postillon. "There 
is no longer any danger ; go at a fast trot, or even a 
gallop, if you can ; we are almost into Alençon." 

As the carriage passed the commandant, she called 
out to him, in a swcet voice : — 
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^' We will meet at the ion, commandant. Come and 
see me." 

" Yes, yes," growled the commandant. " * The inn * I 
* Ck)me and see me M Is that how you speak to an officer 
in command of the army?" and he shook his fist at the 
carnage, which was now roUing rapidly along the road. 

'^Don't be vexed, commandant, she has got your 
rank as gênerai up her sleeve/' sald Corentin, laugh- 
ing, as he endeavored to put his horse into a galiop to 
overtake the carriage. 

*^ I sha'n't let myself be fooled by any such folks as 
they/' said Hulot to his two friends, in a growling 
tone. ^'l'd rather throw my general's coat into that 
ditch than eam it out of a bed. What are thèse birds 
after ? Hâve you any idea, either of you ? " 

"Yes/' said Merle, '^l've an idea that that 's the 
handsomest woman I ever saw I I think you 're read- 
ing the riddle ail wrong. Perhaps she 's the wife of the 
First Consul." 

"Pooh! the First ConsuFs wife is old, and this 
woman is young," said Hulot. " Besides, the order I 
received from the minister glves her name as Made- 
moiselle de Vemeuil. She is a ci-devant, Don't I 
know 'em ? They ail plied one trade before the Révo- 
lution, and any man could make hîmself a major, or a 
gênerai in double-quick time ; ail he had to do was to 
say ' Dear heart' to them now and then." 

While each soldler opened his compassés, as the com- 
mandant was wont to say, the misérable vehiele which 
was then used as the mail-coaeh drew up before the 
inn of the Trois Maures, in the middle of the main 
Street of Alençon. The sound of the wheels brought 
the landlord to the door. No one in Alençon could 
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bave expected the arrivai of the mail-coach at the 
Trois Maures, for the murderous attack apon the 
coaeh at Mortagne was already known, and so many 
people foUowed it along the street that the two wo- 
men, anxious to escape the curiosity of the crowd, ran 
qaickly into the kitchen, which forms the inévitable 
antechamber to ail Western inns. The landlord was 
aboul; to follow them, afber examinîng the ooach, when 
the postilion caught him by the arm. 

'^ Attention, citizen Brutus," he said; 'Hhere's an 
esoort of the Blues behind us ; but it is I who bring yoa 
thèse female citizens ; they '11 pay like ci-devant prin- 
cesses, therefore — " 

^^Therefore, we'll drink a glass of wine together 
presently, my lad," said the landlord. 

After glancing about the kitchen, blackened wîth 
smoke, and noticing a table bloody from raw méat, 
Mademoiselle de Vemeuil flew into the next room with 
the celerity of a bird ; for she shnddered at the sight 
and smell of the place, and feared the inquisitive eyes 
of a dirty cheff and a fat llttle woman who examined 
her attentively. 

"What are we to do, wife?" said the landlord. 
"Who the devil could hâve snpposed we would hâve 
so many on our hands in thèse days ? Before I serve 
her a décent breakfast that woman will get impatient 
Stop, an idéal evidently she is a person of qnality. 
I '11 propose to put her with the one we hâve upstairs. 
What do you think?" 

When the landlord went to look for the new arrivai 
he found only Francine, to whom he spoke in a low 
voice, taking her to the farther end of the kitchen, so 
as not to be overheard. 
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"If the ladies wish," he said, *'to be served în 
private, as I bave no doubt tbey do, I bave a very nice 
breakfast ail ready for a lady and ber son, and I dare 
say would n't mind sbaring it witb you ; tbey are per- 
sons of condition," be added, mysteriously. 

He bad bardly said tbe words before be felt a tap on 
bis baek from tbe bandle of a wbip. He tumed bastily 
and saw bebind bim a sbort, tbick-set man, wbo bad 
noiselessly entered from a side room, — an apparition 
wbicb seemed to terrify tbe bostess, tbe cook, and tbe 
scullion. Tbe landlord tumed pale wben be saw tbe 
intruder, wbo sbook baek tbe bair wbicb concealed bis 
forebead and eyes, raised bimself on tbe points of bis 
toes to reacb tbe otber's ears, and said to bim in a 
wbisper : " You know tbe cost of an imprudence or a 
betrayal, and tbe color of tbe money we pay it in. We 
are générons in tbat coin." 

He added a gesture wbicb was like a borrible com- 
mentary to bis words. Tbougb tbe rotundity of tbe 
landlord prevented Francine from seeing tbe stranger, 
wbo stood bebind bim, sbe caugbt certain words of bis 
tbreatening speecb, and was tbunderstruck at bearing 
tbe boarse tones of a Breton voice. Sbe sprang towards 
the man, but be, seeming to move witb tbe agility of a 
wild animal, bad already darted tbrougb a side door 
wbicb opened on tbe courtyard. Utterly amazed, sbe 
ran to tbe window. Tbrougb its panes, yellowed witb 
smoke, sbe caugbt sigbt of tbe stranger as be was about 
to enter tbe stable. Before doing so, bowever, be 
tumed a pair of black eyes to tbe upper story of tbe 
inn, and tbence to tbe mall-coacb in tbe yard, as if to 
call some friend's attention to tbe vebicle. In spite of 
bis muffling goatskin and tbanks to tbis movement 
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whîch allowed her to see his face, Franciue recognîzed 
the Chouan, Marche-à-Terre, with liis heavy whip ; she 
saw him, indistiuctly, in the obscurity of the stable, 
fling himself down on a pile of straw, in a position 
which enabled him to keep an eye on ail that happened 
at the inn. Marche-à-Terre curled himself up in such 
a waj that the cleverest spy, at any distance far or 
near, might bave taken him for one of those huge dogs 
that drag the hand-carts, lying asleep with his muzzle 
on his paws. 

The behavior of the Chouan proved to Francine that 
he had not recognized her. Under the hazardous cir- 
cumstances which she felt her mistress to be in, she 
scarcely knew whether to regret or to rejoice in this 
unconsciousness. But the mysterious connection be- 
tween the landlovd's offer (not uncommon among inn- 
kcepers, who can thns kill two birds with one stone), 
and the Chouan's threats, piqued her curiosity. She 
left the dirty window from which she could see the 
formless heap which she knew to be Marche-à-Terre, 
and returned to the landlord, who was still standing in 
the attitude of a man who feels helias made a blunder, 
and does not know how to get out of it The Chouan's 
gesture had petrified the poor fellow. No one in the 
West was ignorant of the cruel refinements of torture 
with which the " Chasseurs du Roi " punished those who 
were even suspected of indiscrétion ; the landlord felt 
their knives already at his throat The cook looked 
with a shudder at the iron stove on which they often 
"warmed" ("chauffaient") the feet of those they sus- 
pected. The fat landlady held a knife in one hand and 
a half-peeled potato in the other, and gazed at her hus- 
band with a stupefied air. Even the scullion puzzled 
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himself to know tbe reason of tbeîr speechless terror. 
Francine's cariosity was naturally excited bj this si- 
lent scène, the principal actor of which was visible to ail, 
though departed. The girl was gratified at the évident 
power of the Chouan, and though by nature too simple 
and humble for the tricks of a lady's maîd, she was also 
far too anxious to penetrate the mystery not to profit 
by her advantages on this occasion. 

'^ Mademoiselle accepts your proposai," she said to 
the landlord, who jumped as if suddenly awakened by 
her words. 

" What proposai?" he asked with genuine surpiise. 

"What proposai?" asked Corentin, entering the 
kitchen. 

" What proposai?" asked Mademoiselle de Vemeuil, 
returning to it 

"What proposai?" asked a fourth individual on the" 
lower step of the staircase, who now sprang lightly into 
the kitchen. 

"Why the breakfast with your persons of distinc- 
tion," replied Francine, impatiently. 

"Distinction ! " said the ringing and ironical voîce ot 
the person who had just come down the stairway. 
" My good fellow, that strikes me as a very poor inn 
joke ; but if it 's the company of this young female citi- 
zen that you want to give us, we should be fools to re- 
fuse it. In my mother's absence, I accept," he added, 
strikîng the astonîshed inn-keeper on the shouldcr. 

The charming heedlessness of youth disguised the 
haughty insolence of the words, which drew the atten- 
tion of every one présent to the new-comer. The land- 
lord at once assumed the countenance of Riate wasbîng 
his hands of the blood of that Just man ; he slid back 
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two steps to reach hîs wife's ear, and whispered, " You 
are witness^ if any harm cornes of it, that it is not my 
faalt Buty anyhow," he added, in a voice that was 
lower stilli " go and tell Monsieur Marche-àrTerre what 
has happened." 

The traveller^ who was a young man of médium 
height, wore a dark blue coat and high black gaiters 
coming above the knee and over the breeches, whîcb 
were also of blue cloth. TMs simple uniform, with- 
out epaulets^ was that of the pupils of the Ecole P0I3'- 
technique. Beneath this plain attire Mademoiselle de 
Vemeuil could distinguish at a glance the élégant shape 
and nameless something that tells of natural nobility, 
The face of the young man, which was rather ordinary 
at first sight, soon attracted the eye by the conforma- 
tion of certain features which revealed a soûl capable 
of great tbings. A bronzed skin, curly fair hair, spark- 
ling blue eyes, a délicate nose, motions full of ease, ail 
disclosed a life guided by noble sentiments and traîned 
to the habit of command. But the most characteristic 
signs of his nature were in the chîn, which was dented 
like that of Bonaparte, and in the lower lip, which 
joined the upper one with a gracefal curve, like that of 
an acanthus leaf on the capital of a Corinthian column. 
Nature had given to thèse two features of his face an 
irrésistible charm. 

''This young man has singular distinction if he is 
really a republican," thought Mademoiselle de Verneuil. 

To see ail this at a glance, to brighten at the thought 
of pleasing, to bend her head softly and smile coquet- 
tbhly and cast a soft look able to revive a heart that 
was dead to love, to veil her long black eyes with lids 
whose curving lashcs made shadows on her cheeksi to 
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choose the melodious tones of ber voice and give a 
penetrating charm to the formai words, '' Monsieur^ we 
are very much obliged to you," — ail this charming 
by-play took less time tban it bas taken to describe 
it. After this, Mademoiselle de Vemeoil^ addressing 
the landlordy asked to be shown to a room, saw the 
staircase, and disappeared with Francîne, leaving the 
Btrauger to discover whether her reply was intended 
as an acceptance or a refusai 

'^Who is that woman?" asked the Pol3'technique 
student, in an airy manner, of the landlord, who still 
stood motionless and bewildered. 

"That 's the female citizen VemeuU," replied Coren- 
tin, sharply, looking jealously at the questioner ; ^^ a 
cùdevant ; what is she to you ? " 

The stranger, who was humming a revolutionar}^ tune, 
turned bis head haughtily towards Corentin. The two 
youDg men looked at each othcr for a moment like 
cocks about to fighty and the glance thcy exchaDged 
gave birth to a hatred which lasted forever. The blue 
eye of the young soidicr was as frank and honest as the 
green eye of the other man was false and malicious ; 
the manners of the one had native grandeur, those of 
the other were insinuating ; one was eager in bis ad- 
vance, the other deprecating ; one commanded respect, 
the other sought it. 

"Is the citizen du Gua Saint-Cyr hère? " said a peas- 
ant, entering the kitchen at that moment. 

"What do you want of bim?" said the young man, 
coming forward. 

The peasant made a low bow and gave him a letter, 
which the young cadet read and threw into the fire ; 
then he nodded bis head and the man withdrew. 
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"No doubt youVe corne fh)m Paris, citizen?" said 
Corentin, approaching the stranger with a certain ease 
oî manner, and a pliant, affable air which seemed intol- 
érable to the citizen du Gaa. 

" Tes," he replied, shortly. 

^'I suppose you hâve been graduated into some 
grade of the artillery ? ** 

" No, citizen, into the navy." 

" Ahl then you are going to Brest?'' said Corentin, 
interrogatively. 

But the young sailor tumed lightly on the heels of 
his shoes without deigning to reply, and presently dis- 
appointed ail the expectations which Mademoiselle de 
Vemeuil had based on the charm of his appearance. 
He applied himself to ordering his breakfast with the 
eagerness of a boy, questioned the cook and the land- 
lady about their receipts, wondered at provincial cus- 
toms like a Parisian just out of his shell, made as 
many objections as any fine lady, and showed the more 
lack of mind and character because his face and man- 
ners had seemed to promise them. Corentin smiled with 
pity when he saw the face he made on tasting the best 
cider of Normandy. 

** Heu ! " he cried ; *' how can you swallow such stuff 
as that? It is méat and drink both. I don't wonder 
the Republic distrusts a province where they knock their 
harvest from trees with pôles, and shoot travellers from 
the ditches. Pray don't put such medicine as that on 
the table ; give us some good Bordeaux, white and red. 
And above ail, do see if there is a good fire upstairs. 
Thèse countrj'-people are so backward in civilization ! " 
he added. ** Alas I " sighing, '* there is but one Paris in 
the world ; what a pity it is I can't transpot it to seal 
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Heavens ! spoîl-sance I ^ he snddenly cried ont to the 
cook;^ what makes you put vînegar in tbat fricasseo 
when you bave iemons? And, madame^" he added, 
''you gave me such coarse eheets I couldn't close my 
eyes ail night" Then he began to twirl a hnge cane, 
executing with a ailly sort of care a variety of évolu- 
tions, the greater or less précision and agility of which 
were considered proofs of a young man's standing in 
the class of the IncroyableSy so-called. 

''And it is with such dandies as tbat,*' said Corentin 
to the landlord confidentially, watching bis face, '' tbat 
the Republic expects to improve her navy I " 

*'That man," said the young sailor to the landlady, 
in a low voîce, " is a spy of Fouché's. He bas ' police,' 
stamped on bis face, and I *11 swcar tbat spot he bas got 
on bis cbin is Paris mud. Well, set a tbief to catch — " 

Just then a lady to wbom the young sailor turned 
with every sign of outward respect^ entercd the kitchen 
of the inn. 

"My dear mammai'' he said. "I am glad youVe 
corne. I bave recruited some guests in 3'our absence." 

" Guests ? " sbe replied ; " wbat foUy I *• 

" It is Mademoiselle de Verneuil/' he said in a low 
voîce. 

<' Sbe perisbed on the scaffold after the aflfair of Save- 
nay ; sbe went to Mans to save her brother the Prince 
de London,'* retumed bis mother, rather brusquely. 

"You are mistaken, madame,*' said Corentin, gently, 
empbasizing the word "madame;" "there are two 
demoiselles de Verneuîl ; ail great bouses, as 3'ou know, 
hâve several branches." 

The lady, surprised at tbîs freedom, drew back a few 
steps to examine the speaker; she turned her black 
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ejes upon him, full of the keen sagacity so natoral to 
women, seeking apparentlj to discover in wliat interest 
he stepped forth to explain Mademoiselle de Venieail's 
birth. Corentin, on the otiier hand, who was studying 
the lady caatiously, denied her in his own mind the joys 
of motherhood and gave her those of love ; he refused the 
possession of a son of twenty to a woman whose daz- 
zling skin, and arched eyebrows, and lashes still un- 
blemished, were the objects of his admiration, and 
whose abundant black hair, parted on the forehead into 
simple bands, brought ont the youthfulness of an intel- 
ligent head. The slight Unes of the brow, far from in- 
dicating âge, revealed young passions. Though the 
piercing eyes were somewhat veiled, it was either from 
the fatigue of travelling or the too fréquent expression of 
exeitement. Corentin remarked that she was wrapped in 
a mantle of English material, and that the shape of her 
hat, foreign no doubt, did not belong to an3'of the styles 
called Greek, which ruled the Parisian fashions of the 
period. Corentin was one of those beings who are 
compelled by the bent of their natures to suspect evil 
rather than good, and he instantly doubted the citizen- 
ship of the two travellers. The lady, who, on her side, 
had made her observations on the person of Corentin 
with equal rapidity, turned to her son with a signiûcant 
look which may be faithfuUy translated into the words : 
** Who is this queer man? Is he of our stripe? " 

To this mute inquiry the youth replied by an atti-^ 
tude and a gesture which said: '^ Faithl I can't tell; 
but I distrust him. Then, leaving his mother to fathom 
the mystery, he turned to the landlady and whispered : 
" Try to find ont who that fellow is ; and whether he 
is really accompanying the young lady ; and why." 
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^^SO;" said Madame du Gua, looking at Corentin, 
'' yoa are qaite sure^ citizen, that Mademoiselle de Vep- 
neuil is livîng?'* 

'< She is living in flesh and blood as surelj; madame, 
as the citizen du Gua Saint-Cyr." 

This answer contained a sarcasm, the hidden meaning 
of which was known to none but the lady herself, and 
any one bat herself would hâve been disconcerted by 
it. Her son looked fixedly at Corcntin, who coolly 
puUed ont his watch without appearing to notice the 
effect of his answer. The lady, uneasy and anxious to 
discover at once if the speech meant danger or was 
merely accidentai, said to Corentin in a natural tone 
and manner: " How litile securîty there is on thèse 
roads. We were attacked by Chouans just beyond 
Mortagne. My son came very near being killed; he 
received two balls in his hat while protecting me." 

*'Is it possible, madame? were 3'ou in the maîl- 
coach which those brigands robbcd in spite of the es- 
cort, — the one we hâve just corne by ? You must know 
the vehicle wcll. They told me at Mortagne that the 
Chouans numbered a couple of thousands and that 
every one in the coach was killed, even the travellers. 
That 's how historj' is written! AlasI madame," he 
continued, " if they murder travellers so near to Paris 
you can fancy how unsafe the roads are in Brîttany. I 
shall return to Paris and not risk myself any farther." 

"Is Mademoiselle de Verneuil young and hand- 
some? " said the lady to the hostess, struck suddenly 
with an idea. 

Just thcn the landlord interrupted the conversation, 
in which there was something of an angry élément, by 
announcing that breakfast was ready. The young 
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sailor offered bis band to bis motber witb an air of false 
familîarity tbat confirmed tbe suspicions of Corentin, to 
wbom the youtb remarked as be went ap tbe stairway : 
" Citizen, if you are travelling witb tbe female citizen 
de Verneuil, and sbe accepta tbe landlord's proposai, 
you can come too." 

Tbougb tbe words were said in a careless tone and 
were not inviting, Corentin followed. Tbe young man 
squeezed tbe lady's band wben tbey were five or six 
steps above bim, and said, in a low voice : '' Now you 
see tbe dangers to wbicb your imprudent enterprises, 
wbicb bave no glory in tbem, expose us. If we are 
discovered, bow are we to escape? And wbat a 
contemptible rôle you force me to play I " 

Ail tbree reacbed a large room on tbe upper fioor. 
Any one wbo bas travelled in tbe West will know tbat 
tbe landlord bad^ on sucb an occasion, brougbt fortb 
bis best tbings to do bonor to bis guests, and prepared 
tbe meal witb no ordinary luxury. Tbe table was care- 
fully laid. Tbe warmtb of a large fire took tbe damp- 
ncss from tbe room. Tbe linen, glass, and cbina were 
not too dingy. Corentin saw at once tbat tbe landlord 
bad, as tbey say familiarly, eut bimself in quarters to 
please tbe strangers. *' Consequently," tbougbt be, 
'* tbese people are not wbat tbey prétend to be. Tbat 
young man is clever. I took bim for a fool, but I begin 
to believe bim as sbrewd as myself." 

Tbe sailor, bis motber, and Corentin awaited Made- 
moiselle de Verneuil, wbom tbe landlord went to sum- 
mon. But tbe bandsome traveller did not come. Tbe 
youtb expected tbat sbe would make difficulties, and be 
lefl tbe room, bumming tbe popular song, *' Gnard the 
nation's safety," and went to tbat of Mademoiselle d« 
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Verneuîl, prompted by a keen désire to get the better 
of her scruples and take her back with him. Ferbaps 
he wanted to solve the doubts which filled his mind ; or 
else to exercise the power which ail men like to think 
they wield over a pretty woman. 

*'May I be hanged if he's a Republican/' thought 
Corentin, as he saw him go. ^'He moves his shoulders 
like a courtier. And if that*s his mother/' he added, 
mentally, looking at Madame da 6ua, '' l 'm the Pope I 
They are Choaans ; and I '11 make sure of their quality." 

The door soon opened and the young man entered, 
holding the hand of Mademoiselle de Verneuil, whom 
he led to the table with an air of self-conceit that was 
nevertheless courteous. The devil had not allowed 
that hour which had elapsed since the lady's arrivai 
to be wasted. With Francine's assistance. Mademoi- 
selle de Verneuil had armed herself with a travelling- 
dress more dangerous, perhaps, than any ball-room 
attire. Its simplicity had precisely that attraction 
which comes of the skill with which a woman, hand- 
some enough to wear no omaments, reduces her dress 
to the position of a secondary charm. She wore a 
green gown, elegantly eut, the jacket of which, braided 
and frogged, defined her figure in a manner that was 
hardly suitable for a young girl, allowing her supple 
waist and rounded bust and graceful motions to be 
fully seen. She entered the room smiling, with the 
natural amenity of women who can show a fine set of 
teeth, transparent as porcelain between rosy lîps, and 
dimpling cheeks as fresh as those of childbood. Having 
removed the close hood which had almost concealed 
her head at her first meeting with the young sailor, she 
oould now employ at her ease the various little artifices. 
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apparcntly so artless, witb whîch a woman shows off 
the beauties of her face and the grâce of her head, and 
attracts admiration for thcm. A certain harmony be- 
tween her manners and her dress made her seem so 
mach younger than she was that Madame du Gua 
thonght herself beyond the mark in supposing her over 
twenty. The coquetry of her apparel, evidently worn to 
please, was enough to inspire hope in the young man's 
breast; but Mademoiselle de Verneuil bowed to him, 
as she took her place, with a slight inclination of her 
head and without looking at him, putting him aside 
with an apparently lîght-hearted carelessness which 
disconcerted him. This coolness might hâve scemed 
to an observer neither caution nor coquetry, but indif- 
férence, natural or feigned. The candid expression on 
the young lady's face only made it the more impéné- 
trable. She showed no consciousness of her charms, 
and was apparently gifted with the pretty manners that 
win ail hearts, and had already duped the natural self- 
conceit of the young sailor. Thus baffled, the youth 
retumed to his own seat with a sort of vexation. 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil took Francine, who ao- 
corapanied her, by the hand and said, in a caressing 
voice, tuming to Madame de Gua : ** Madame, will you 
hâve the kindness to allow this young girl, who is more 
a friend than a servant to me, to sit with us ? In thèse 
perilous times snch dévotion as hers can only be repaid 
by the heart; indeed, that is very nearly ail that is 
left to us." 

Madame du Gua replied to the last words, which 
were said half aside, with a rather unceremonious bow 
that betrayed her annoyance at the beauty of the new- 
comer. Then she said, in a low voice, to her son ; 

7 
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** ' Perilous times,' ' dévotion,' ' madame/ ' servant ' ! 
that is not Mademoiselle de Verneuil ; it is some girl 
sent hère by Fouché." 

The guests were about to sit down when Mademoi- 
selle de Verneail noticed Corentln, who was still em- 
ployed in a close scrutiny of the mother and son, who 
were showing some annoyance at his glanées. 

*' Citizen," she said to him, "you are no doubt too 
well bred to dog my steps. The Bepublic, when it 
sent my parents to the seaffold, did not magnani- 
mously provide me with a guardian. Though you hâve, 
from extrême and chivalric gallantry accompanied me 
against my will to this place" (she sighed), ^^I am 
quite resolved not to allow your protecting care to 
become a burden to you. I am safe now, and you 
can leave me." 

She gave him a fixed and contemptuous look. Co- 
rentin understood her; he repressed the smile which 
almost curled the corners of his wily lips as he bowed 
to her respectfullj-. 

*' Citoyenne," he said, " it is always an honor to 
obey you. Beauty is the only queen a Republican 
can serve." 

Mademoiselle de Vemeuirs eyes, as she watched him 
départ, shone with such natural pleasure, she looked 
at Francine with a smile of intelligence which betrayed 
so much real satisfaction, that Madame du Gna, who 
grew prudent as she grew jealous, felt disposed to 
relinquish the suspicions which Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neuil's great beauty had forced into her mind. 

*'It may be Mademoiselle de Verneuil, after ail," 
she whispered to her son. 

"But that escort?" answered the young man, whose 
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Texation at the young ladj's iDdifference allowed hîm 
to be cautious. ^' Is she a prisoner or an emidsary, a 
friend or an enemy of the govemment?" 

Madame du Gua made a sign as if to say that she 
would soon clear up the mystery. 

However, the departure of Corentin seemed to lessen 
the young man's distrust, and he began to cast on 
Mademoiselle de Yemeuil certain looks which betra3'ed 
an immoderate admiration for women, rather than the 
respectful warmth of a dawning passion. The young 
girl grew more and more reserved, and gave ail her 
attentions to Madame du Gua. The youth, angry 
with himself, tried, in his vexation, to turn the tables 
and seem indiffèrent Mademoiselle de Yemeuil ap- 
peared not to notice this manœuvre; she continued 
to be simple without shyness and reserved without 
prudery. 

This chance meeting of personages who, apparently, 
were not destined to become intimate, awakened no 
agreeable sympathy on either side. There was even a 
sort of vulgar embarrassment, an awkwardness which 
destroyed ail the pleasure which Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neuil and the young sailor had begun by expecting. 
But women hâve such wonderful conventional tact, 
they are so intimately allied with each other, or they 
hâve such keen desires for émotion, that they always 
know how to break the ice on such occasions. Sud- 
denly, as if the two beauties had the same thought, 
they began to tease thcir solitary knight in a playful 
way, and were soon vying with each other in the 
jesting attention which they paid to him; this unan- 
imity of action left them free. At the end of half 
an hour, the two women, already secret enemies, were 
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apparently the best of friends. The young man then 
discovered that he felt as &ngry with Mademoiselle de 
Verneoil for her friendliness and freedom as he had 
been with her reserve. In fact, he was so annojed 
bj it that he regretted, with a sort of dumb anger, 
having allowed her to breakfast with them. 

^'Madame/' said Mademoiselle de Vemeuil, '^is 
jour son alwajs as gloomy as he is at this moment?" 

^^Mademoiselle," he replied, '^I ask myself what is 
the good of a fleeting happiness. The secret of my 
gloom is the evanescence of my pleasure." 

^^That is a madrigal," she said, laughing, ^'which 
rings of the Court rather than the Polytechnique." 

" My son only expressed a very natural thought, 
mademoiselle/' said Madame du Gua, who had her own 
reasoDs for placating the stranger. 

"Then laugh while you may," said Mademoiselle de 
Verneuil, smiling at the young man. " How do you 
look when you hâve really something to weep for, if 
what you are pleased to call a happiness makes you 
so dismal?" 

This smile, accompanied by a provoking glance 
which destroyed the consistency of her reserve, revived 
the youth's feelings. But inspired by her nature, which 
often impels a woman to do either too much or too 
lîttle under such circumstances, Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neuil, having covered the young man with that brilliant 
look full of love's promises, immediately withdrew 
from his answering expression into a cold and severe 
modesty, — a conventional performance by which a wo- 
man sometimes hides a true émotion. In a moment, a 
single moment, when each expected to see the eyelids 
of the other lowered, they had communicated to one 
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another tbeir real thoughts ; but they veiled their glances 
as quicklj as they had mingled them in that one flash 
which convulsed their hearts and enlightened them. 
Confused at having said so manj things in a single 
glance, they dared no longer look at each other. Made- 
moiselle de Vemeuil withdrew into cold politeness, and 
seemed to be impatient for the conclusion of the meal. 

'^Mademoiselle, jou must bave suffered veiy much 
in prison ? " said Madame du Gua. 

'^ Alas, madame, I sometimes think that I am still 
there." 

'* Is jour escort sent to protect you, mademoiselle, 
or to watch you? Are you still suspected by the 
Republic?" 

Mademoiselle de Vemeuil felt instinctively that 
Madame du Gua had no real interest in her, and the 
question alarmed her. 

*' Madame," she replied, " I really do not know 
myself the exact nature of my relations to the Re- 
public." 

'' Perhaps it fears you?" said the young man, rather 
satirically. 

^^ We must respect her secrets," interposed Madame 
du Gua. 

'^Oh, madame, the secrets of a young girl who 
knows nothing of life but its misfortunes are not 
interesting." 

'^ But," answered Madame du Gua, wishing to con- 
tinue a conversation which might reveal to her ail that 
she wanted to know, ^Hhe First Consul seems to 
hâve excellent intentions. They say that he is going 
to remove the disabilities of the émigrés.** 

"That is true, madame," she replied, with rather toc 
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mach eagemess, '^ and if so, wliy do we rouse Brittany 
and La Vendée? Why bring civil war into France? " 

This eager cry^ in which she seemed to share her 
own reproach, made the 3'oung sailor quiver. He 
looked earnestly at her, but was unable to detect either 
hatred or love upon her face. Her beautiful skin, the 
delicacy of which was shown by the color beneath it, 
was impénétrable. A sudden and invincible curiosity 
attracted him to this strange créature, to whom he was 
already drawn by violent desires. 

" Madame,'' said Mademoiselle de Verneuil, afber a 
pause, " may I ask if you are going to Mayenne? " 

'^ Yes, mademoiselle," replied the young man with a 
questioning look. 

"Then, madame," she continued, " as your son serves 
the Republic " (she said the words with an apparently 
indififerent air, but she gave her companions one of 
those furtive glanccs the art of which belongs to women 
and diplomatists), '^ you must fear the Chouans, and an 
escort is not to be despised. We are now almost travel- 
ling companions, and I hope you will come with me to 
Mayenne." 

Mother and son hesitated, and seemed to consult each 
other*s faces. 

^* I am not sure, mademoiselle," said the young man, 
" that it is prudent in me to tell you that interests of 
the highest importance require our présence to-night in 
the neighborhood of Fougères, and we hâve not j-et been 
able to find a means of conveyance ; but women are so 
naturally gênerons that I am ashamed not to confîde in 
you. Nevertheless," he added, " before putting our- 
selves in your hands, I ought to know whether we shall 
be able to get out of them safe and sound. In short. 
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mademoîselle, are you the sovereîgn or the slave of 
your Republican escort? Pardon my frankness, but 
your position does not seem to me exactly natural — " 

^'We live in times, monsieur, when nothing takes 
place naturally. You can accept my proposai without 
anxiety. Above ail/' she added, emphasizing her words, 
" you need fear no treachery in an offer made by a 
woman who bas no part in political hatreds." 

" A journey thus made is not without danger," he 
said, with a look which gave significance to that com- 
monplace remark. 

"What is it you fear?" she answered, smiling sar- 
castically. " I see no péril for any one." 

'^ Is this the woman who a moment ago shared my 
desires in her eyes ? " thought the young man. " What 
a tone in her voice ! she is laying a trap for me." 

At that instant the shrill cry of an owl which ap- 
peared to hâve perched on the chimney top vibrated in 
the air like a warning. 

" What does that mean ? " said Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neuil. "Our journey together wiU not begin under 
favorable auspices. Do owls in thèse parts screech by 
daylight?" she added, with a surprised gesture. 

" Sometimes," said the young man, cooUy. " Made- 
moiselle," he continued, " we may bring you ilUuck ; 
you are thinking of that, I am sure. We had better 
not travel together." 

Thèse words were said with a calmness and reserve 
which puzzled Mademoiselle de Verneuil. 

" Slonsieur," she replied, with truly aristocratie in- 
solence, " I am far from wishiug to compel you. Pray 
let us keep the little liberty the Republic leaves us. If 
Madame were alone, I should insist — " 
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The heavj step of a soldier was heard in the passage, 
and the Commandant Hulot presentlj appeared in the 
doorway with a frowning brow. 

"Corne hère, colonel," said Mademoiselle de Ver- 
ueuil, smiling and pointing to a chair beside her. " Let 
us talk over the affairs of State. But what is the mat- 
ter with you ? Are there Chouans hère ? " 

The commandant stood speechless on catching sight 
of the young man^ at whom he looked with peculiar 
attention. 

^' Mamma, will you take some more hare? Made* 
moiselle, you are not eating/' said the sailor to Francine^ 
seeming busy with the guests. 

But Hulot's astonishment and Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neuil's close observation had something too dangerously 
serions about them to be ignorcd. 

" What is it, citizen? " said the young man, abruptly ; 
" do you know me? " 

'' Perhaps I do," replied the Republican. 

" You are right ; I remember you at the School." 

"I never went to any school,' said the soldier, 
roughly. "What school do you mean?" 

" The Polytechnique." 

" Ha, ha, those barracks where they expect to make 
soldiera in dormitories," said the vétéran, whose aver- 
sion for offlcers trained in that nursery was insurmount- 
able. " To what arm do you belong ? " 

" I am in the navy." 

"Ha!" cried Hulot, smiling vindictively, "how 
many of your fellow-students are in the nav}* ? Don't 
you know," he added in a serions tone, " that none but 
the artillery and the engineers graduate from there ? " 

The young man was not disconcerted. 
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'* An exception was made in my favor, on account of 
the name I bear," he answered. ^' We are ail naval 
men in our family." 

" What is the name of your family, citizen? " asked 
Hulot 

'' Du Gua Saint-Cyr." 

*' Then you were not killed at Mortagne?" 

^^ He came very near being killed," said Madame du 
Gua, quickly ; " my son received two balls in — " 

" Where are your papers?" asked Hulot, not listen- 
ing to the mother. 

"Do you propose to read them?" said the young 
man, cavalierly; his blue eye, keen with suspicion, 
studied alternately the gloomy face of the command* 
ant and that of Mademoiselle de Verneuil. 

" A stripling like you to prétend to fool me I Come, 
produce your papers, or — " 

^^ La ! la ! citizen, l'm not such a babe as I look to 
be. Why should I answer you ? Who are you ? " 

" The commander of this department," replied Hulot. 

'^Oh, then, of course, the matter is serions; I am 
taken with arms in my hand," and he held ont a glass 
fuU of Bordeaux to the soldier. 

" I am not thirsty," said Hulot " Come, your 
papers." 

At that instant the rattle of arms and the tread of 
men was heard in the street. Hulot walked to the 
window and gave a satisfied look which made Made- 
moiselle de Verneuil tremble. That sign of interest on 
her part seemed to fire the young man, whose face had 
grown cold and haughty. Afber feeling in the pockets 
of his coat he drew forth an élégant portfolio and pre- 
sented certain papers to the commandant, which the 
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latter read slowlj, compariDg the description given in 
the passport with the face and figure of the young man 
before him. During this prolouged examination the 
owPs cry rose agaln ; bat this time there was no difi^- 
calty whatever in recognizing a human voice. The 
commandant at once retumed the papers to the young 
man, with a scofilng look. 

" That 's aU very fine," he said ; " but I don't like 
the music. You will come with me to headquarters." 

" Why do you take him there?" asked Mademoiselle 
de Vemeuil, in a tone of some excitement 

"My good lady," replied the commandant» with his 
usual grimace, " that 's none of your business." 

Irritated by the tone and words of the old soldier, but 
still more at the sort of humiliation oflered to her in 
présence of a man who was under the influence of her 
charms. Mademoiselle de Verneuil rose, abandoning the 
simple and modest manncr she had hitherto adopted ; 
her cheeks glowed and her eyes shone as she said in a 
quiet tone but with a trembling voice : " Tell me, has 
this young man met ail the requirements of the law? " 

" Yes — apparently," said Hulot ironically. 

"Then, I désire that you will leave him, apparently^ 
alone," she said. " Are yo\x afraid he will escape you? 
You are to escort him with me to Mayenne ; he will be 
in the coach with his mother. Make no objection ; it 
is my will — Well, what? " she added, noticing Hulot*s 
grimace ; " do you suspect him still? " 

" Rather." 

" What do you want to do with him? " 

"Oh, nothing; balance his head with a little lead 
perhaps. He 's a giddy-pate ! " said the commandant» 
ironically. 
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"Are you joking, colonel? " cried Mademoiselle de 
Verneuil. 

*' Corne I " said the commandant, nodding to the 
young man, " make haste, let us be off." 

At this impertinence Mademoiselle de Verneuil be- 
came calm and smiling. 

" Do not go," she said to the young man, protecting 
him with a gesture that was full of dignity. 

'^ Oh, what a beautiful head I " said the youth to his 
mother, who frowned heavily. 

Annoyance, and many other sentiments, aroused 
and struggled with, did certainly bring fresh beauties 
to the young woman's face. Francine, Madame du 
Gua, and her son had ail risen from their seats. 
Mademoiselle de Verneuil hastily advanced and stood 
between them and the commandant, who smlled amu- 
sedly ; then she rapidly unfastened the frogged fasten- 
ings of her jacket. Acting with that blindness which 
often seizes women when their self-love is threatened 
and they are anxious to show their power, as a child is 
impatient to play with a toy that has just been given to 
it, she took from her bosom a paper and presented it 
to Hulot. 

<' Read that," she said, with a sarcastic langh. 

Then she turned to the young man and gave him, 
in the excitement of her triumph, a look in which mis- 
chief was mingled with an expression of love. Their 
brows cleared, joy flushed each agitated face, and a 
thousand contradictory thoughts rose in their hearts. 
Madame du Gua noted in that one look far more of love 
than of pity in Mademoiselle de VemeuiPs intervention ; 
and she was right. The handsome créature blushed 
beneath the other woman's gaze, understanding its 
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meaning, and dropped lier eyelids ; then, as if aware of 
some threatening accusation, sbe raised her head 
proudly and defied ail ejes. The commandant, petri- 
fied^ returned the paper, countersigned by mînisters, 
whîch enjoined ail aiithorities to obe}' the orders of this 
mysterious lady. Having done so, he drew his sword, 
laid it across his knees, broke the blade, and flung away 
the pièces. 

** Mademoiselle, you probably know what you are 
about; but a Republican bas his own ideas, and his 
own dignity. I cannot serve where women command. 
The First Consul will receive my résignation to-morrow ; 
others, who are not of my stripe, may obey you. I do 
not understand my orders and therefore I stop short, — 
ail the more because I am supposed to understand 
them." 

There was silence for a moment, but it was soon 
broken by the young lad}', who went up to the com- 
mandant and held out her hand, saying, ^^ Colonel, 
though your beard is somewhat long, you may kiss my 
hand ; you are, indeed, a man ! " 

"I flatter myself I am, mademoiselle," he replied, 
depositing a kiss upon the hand of this singular young 
woman rather awkwardly. " As for you, friend," he 
said, threatening the young man wîth his finger, "you 
bave had a narrow escape this time." 

"Commandant," said the youth, "it îs tîme ail this 
nonsense should cease ; I am ready to go with 3'ou, if 
you like, to headquarters." 

" And bring your invisible owl, Marche-à-Terre ? " 

"Who is Marche-à-Terre?" asked the young man, 
with ail the sîgns of genuine surprise. 

" Didn't he hoot just now?" 
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" What did that hooting hâve to do with me, I 
should like to know? I supposed it was jour soldiers 
letting y ou know of their arrivai." 

*' Nonsense, jou did not think that." 

'' Tes, I did. But do drink that glass of Bordeaux ; 
the wine is good." 

Surprised at the natural behavior of the jouth and 
also by the frivolity of hls manners and the youthfulness 
of hls face, made even more juvénile by the carefui 
curling of his fair hair, the commandant hesitated in the 
midst of his suspicions. He noticed that Madame du 
6ua was intently watching the glances that her son 
gave to Mademoiselle de Verneuil, and he asked her 
abruptly : " How old are you, citoyenne? " 

"Ah, Monsieur l'officier," she said, "the rules of 
the Republic are very severe ; must I tell you that I 
am thirty-eight?" 

"May I be shot if I believe it! Marche-à-Terre îs 
hère ; it was he who gave that cry ; you are Chouans in 
disguise. God's thunderl l'U search the inn and 
make sure of it ! '' 

Just then a hoot, somewhat like those that preceded 
it) came from the courtyard ; the commandant rushed 
out, and missed seeing the pallor that covered Madame 
du Gua's face as he spoke. Hulot saw at once that 
the Sound came from a postillon harnessing his horses 
to the coach, and he cast aside his suspicions, ail the 
more because it seemed absurd to suppose that the 
Chouans would risk themselves in Alençon. He re- 
tumed to the house confounded. 

" I forgive him now, but later he shall pay dear for 
the anxiety he has given us," said the mother to the 
son, in a low voice, as Hulot re-entered the room. 
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Tbe braye old oflScer Bhowed on bis worried face the 
Btruggle tbat went on in bis mind betwixt a stern sensé 
of duty and tbe nataral kindness of bis beart He kept 
bis graff air, partlj, perbaps, because be fancied be had 
deceived bimself, but be took tbe glass of Bordeaax, 
and said : ^' Excase me, comrade, but jour Polytech- 
nique does send such young officers — '' 

" Tbe Cbouans bave younger ones," said tbe youth, 
laugbing. 

^' For wbom did you take my son?" asked Madame 
du Gua. 

'< For tbe Gars, tbe leader sent to tbe Cbouans and 
tbe Yendéans by tbe Britisb cabinet ; bis real name is 
Marquis de Montauran." 

The commandant watcbed the faces of tbe suspected 
pair, who looked at eacb other witb a puzzled expres- 
sion tbat seemed to say : " Do you know that name? " 
" No, do you ? " " Wbat is be talking about ? " " He 's 
dreaming." 

Tbe sudden change in tbe manner of Marie de 
Verneuil, and her torpor as she beard the name of 
the royalist gênerai was observed by no one but Fran- 
cîne, the only person to wbom the least shade on that 
young face was visible. Completely routed, the com- 
mandant picked up the bits of his broken sword, looked 
at Mademoiselle de Verneuil, whose ardent beauty was 
beginning to find its way to bis heart, and said : '^ As 
for you, mademoiselle, I take nothing back, and to- 
morrow thèse fragments of my sword will reach Bona- 
parte, unless — " 

" Pooh I what do I care for Bonaparte, or your re- 
public, or the king, or tbe Gars?'' she cried, scarcely 
repressiug an explosion of ill-bred temper. 
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A mysterious émotion, the passion of which gave to 
her face a dazzling color, showed that the whole world 
was nothing to the girl the moment that one individual 
was ail in ail to her. But she suddenly subdued 
hcrself into forced calmness, observîng, like a traîned 
actor, that the spectators were watching her. The 
commandant rose hastily and went out Anxious 
and agitated, Mademoiselle de Verneuil folio wed him, 
stopped him in the corridor, and said, in an almost 
solemn tone : ^' Hâve you any good reason to saspect 
that young man of being the Gars ? " 

*' God's thunder ! mademoiselle, that fellow who rode 
hère witb you came back to warn me that the trav- 
ellers in the mail-coach had ail been murdcred by the 
Chouans ; I knew that, but what I did n't know was 
the name of the murdered persons, — it was Gua de 
SaintrCyr ! " 

'^ Oh I if Corentin is at the bottom of ail this, nothing 
surprises me," she cried, with a gesture of disgust. 

The commandant went his way without daring to 
look at Mademoiselle de Yemeuil, whose dangerous 
beauty began to aâfect him. 

'^If I had stayed two minutes longer I should hâve 
committed the folly of taking back my sword and es- 
corting her/' he was saying to himself as he went down 
the stairs. 

As Madame du Gua watched the young man, whose 
eyes were fixed on the door through which Mademoi- 
selle de Yemeuil had passed, she said to him in a low 
voice : " You are incorrigible. You will perish through 
a woman. A doll can make you forget everything. 
Why did you allow her to breakfast with us? Who is 
a Demoiselle de Yemeuil escorted by the Blues, who 
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accepts a breakfast trom étrangers and disarnra an of- 
ficer with a paper hidden in the bosom of her gown like 
a love-letter? She is cne of tho8e contemptible créa- 
tures by whose aid Fouché expects to lay hold of 3*00, 
and the paper she showed the commandant ordered the 
Blues to assist her against you." 

^^ £h I madame/' he replied in a sharp tone which 
went to the lady's heart and tumed her pale; "her 
gênerons action disproves your supposition. Pray re- 
luember that the welfare of the king is the sole bond 
between us. You, who hâve had Charette at your feet 
must find the world without him empty; are you not 
livîng to avenge him ? " 

The lady stood still and pensive, like one who sees 
firom the shore the wreck of ail her treasures, and only 
the more eagerly longs for the vanished property. 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil re-entered the room; the 
young man exchanged a smile with her and gave her 
a glanée full of gentle meaning. However uneertain 
the future might seem, however ephemeral their union, 
the promises of their sudden love were only the more 
endearing to them. Rapid as the glance was, it did not 
escape the sagacious eye of Madame du Gua, who in- 
stantly understood it ; her brow clouded, and she was 
unable to wholly conceal her jealous anger. Francine 
was observing her ; she saw the eyes glitter, the cheeks 
flush ; she thought she perceived a diabolical spint in 
the face, stirred by some sudden and terrible révulsion. 
But lightning is not more rapid, nor death more prompt 
than this brief exhibition of inward émotion. Madame 
du Gua recovered her lively manner with such immédi- 
ate self-possession that Francine fancied herself mis- 
taken. Nevertheless, having once perceived in this 
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woman a violence of feeling that was fùlly equal to that 
of Mademoiselle de Vemeuil, she trembled as she fore- 
saw the clash with which sach natures might corne to- 
gether, and the girl shuddered when she saw Made- 
moiselle de Vemeuil go up to the joung man with a 
passionate look and, taking him by the hand, draw him 
close beside her and into the light, with a coquettish 
gesture that was fuU of witcheiy. 

'' Now," she said, trying to read his eyes, "own to 
me that you are not the citizen du Gua Saint-Cyr." 

^^ Tes, I am, mademoiselle." 

" But he and his mother were killed yesterday." 

"I am very sorry for that,'' he replied, laughîng. 
^'However that may be, I am none the less under a 
great obligation to you, for which I shall always feel the 
deepest gratitude and only wish I could prove it to 
you." 

" I thought I was saving an émigré^ but I love you 
better as a Republican." 

The words escaped her lips as it were impulsively ; 
she became confused ; even her eyes blushed, and her 
face bore no other expression than one of exquisite sim* 
plicity of feeling ; she softly released the young man's 
hand, not from shame at having pressed it, but because 
of a thought too weighty, it seemed, for her heart to 
bear, leaving him drunk with hope. Suddenly she ap- 
peared to regret this freedom, permissible as it might 
be under the passing circumstances of a journey. She 
recovered her conventional manner, bowed to the lady 
and her son, and taking Francine with her, lefb the 
room. When they reached their own chamber Francine 
wrung her hands and tossed her arms, as she looked at 
her mistress, saying: <<Ah, Marie, what a crowd of 

8 
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things in a moment of time I who bat you woald hâve 
8uch adventores?'' 

Mademoiselle de Yerneuil sprang forward and clasped 
Francine round the neck. 

** Âh I this is life indeed — I am in heaven ! " 

" Or hell," retorted Francine. 

** Tes, hell if you like ! " cried Mademoiselle de Ver- 
nenil. ** Hère, glve me yonr hand ; feel my heart, how 
it beats. There 's fever in my veins ; the whole world 
is now a mère nothing to me ! How many times bave 
I not seen that man in my dreams ! Oh ! how beauti- 
fùl his head is — how bis eyes sparkle I '* 

*' Will be love yon? " said the simple peasant-woman, 
in a quivering volce, ber face fall of sad foreboding. 

** How can you ask me that ! " cried Mademoiselle de 
Vemeuil. " But, Francine, tell me," sbe added tbrow- 
ing herself into a pose that was half serioas, half comte, 
" will it be very hard to love me? " 

"No, but will be love you always?" replied Fran- 
icine, smiling. 

They looked at each other for a moment speecbless, 
—-Francine at revealing so much knowledge of llfe, 
and Marie at the perception, which now came to ber 
for the first time, of a future of happiness in ber pas- 
sion. Sbe seemed to herself banging over a gulf of 
which sbe had wanted to know the depth, and listening 
to the fallof the stone sbe had flung, at first heedlessly, 
into it. 

" Well, it is my own affair," sbe said, with the ges- 
ture of a gambler. " I should never pity a betrajed 
woman ; she bas no one but herself to blâme if sbe is 
abandoned. I sball know how to keep, either li^^ng or 
dead; the man whose beart bas once been mine. But," 
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she added, with some surprise and after a moment's 
silence, *' where did you get your knowledge of love, 
Francine?" 

'* Mademoiselle," said the peasant-woman, hastily, 
*' hush, I hear steps in the passage." 

^'Ahl not h%8 steps!'' said Marie, listening, ^'But 
you are evading an answer ; well, well, l 'U wait for it, 
or guess it." 

Francine was right, however. Three taps on the 
door intemipted the conversation. Captain Merle ap- 
peared, after receiving Mademoiselle de Yemeuil^s 
permission to enter. 

With a mUitary sainte to the lady^ whose beanty 
dazzled him, the soldier ventnred on giving her a 
glance, bat he found nothing better to say than: 
*' Mademoiselle, I am at your orders." 

** Then you are to be my protector, in place of the 
commander, who retires; is that so?" 

<^No, my superior is the adjutant-major Gérard, 
who has sent me hère." 

''Your commandant must be very much afhiid of 
me/' she said. 

*^Beg pardon^ mademoiselle, Hulot is afraid of 
nothing. But women, you see, are not in bis line ; 
it ruffled him to hâve a gênerai in a mob-cap." 

*'And yet," continued Mademoiselle de Vemeuil, 
**it was his duty to obey his superiors. I like sub- 
ordination, and I wam you that I shall allow no one 
to disobey me." 

** That would be difflcult," replied Merle, gallantly. 

**Let us consult," said Mademoiselle de VemeuiL 
**You can get fresh troops hère and accompany me 
to Mayenne, which I must reach this evening. Shall 
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we find other soldiers there, so that I might go on at 
once, withoat stopping at Mayenne? The Chouans are 
quite ignorant of our little expédition. If we travel 
at nîghty we can avoid meeting any number of them, 
and so escape an attack. Do you think this feasible?" 

" Yes, mademoiselle." 

''What sort of road is it between Mayenne and 
Fougères ? " 

'^ Rough ; ail up and down, a regular squirrel-wbeel.'* 

'^ Welly let us start at once. As we hâve nothing to 
fear near Alençon, you can go before me ; we 'U Join 
you soon." 

*' One would think she had seen ten years' service," 
thought Merle, as he departed. ^'Hulot is mistaken ; 
that young girl is not earning her living out of a 
feather-bed. Ten thousand cartridges! if I want to 
be adjutant-major I mastn't be such a fool as to 
mistake Saint-Michael for the devil." 

During Mademoiselle de VemeuiPs conférence with 
the captain, Francine had slipped out for the purpose 
of examining, through a window of the corridor, the 
spot in the courtyard which had excited her curiosity 
on arriving at the iun. She watched the stable and 
the heaps of straw with the absorption of one who was 
saj'ing her prayers to the Virgin, and she presently saw 
Madame du Gua approaching Marche-à-Terre with the 
précaution of a cat that dislikes to wet its feet When 
the Chouan caught sight of the lady, he rose and stood 
before her in an attitude of deep respect. This singular 
eircumstance roused Francine's curiosity; she slipped 
into the courtyard and along the walls, avoiding 
Madame du Gua's notice, and trjâng to hide herself 
behind the stable door. She walked on tiptoe, scarcely 
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darîng to breathe, and succeeded in posting herself 
close to Marclie-à-Terre, without exciting his attention. 

''If, after ail this information,'^ the ladj was sajing 
to the Chouan, *' it proves not to be her real name, you 
are to fire apon her without pitj, as you woold on a 
mad dog.'* 

" Agreed ! " said Marche-à-Terre. 

The lady left him. The Chouan replaced his red 
woollen cap upon his head, remained standing, and 
was scratching his car as if puzzled when Francine 
suddenly appeared before him, apparently by magie. 

" Saint Anne of Auray ! " he exclaimed. Then lie 
dropped his whîp, clasped his hands, and stood as if in 
ecstasy. A faint color illuminated his coarse face, and 
his eyes shone like diamonds dropped on a muck-heap. 
*' Is it really the brave gîrl from Cottin?" he muttered, 
in a voice so smothered that he alone heard it. '' Yoa 
are fine/' he said, after a pause, using the curions 
word, "godaine," a superlative in the dialect of those 
régions used by lovers to express the combination of 
fine clothes and beauty. 

"I daren't touch you," added Marche-à-Terre, 
putting out his big hand nevertheless, as if to weigh 
the gold chain which hung round her neck and below 
her waist. 

"You had better not, Pierre," replied Francine, 
Inspired by the instinct which makes a woman despotic 
when not oppressed. She drew back haughtily, afber 
enjoying the Chouan's surprise; but she compensated 
for the harshness of her words by the softness of her 
glance, sayîng, as she once more approached him : 
" Pierre, that lady was talking to you about my young 
mistress, was n't she ? " 
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Marche-à-Terre was sUent; his face struggled, like 
ihe dawD, between clouds and light He looked in 
tam at Francine, at the whip he had dropped, and at 
the chain, which seemed to hâve as powerful an attract- 
tion for him as ihe Breton girl herself. Then, as if to 
put a stop to his own uneasiness, he picked up his whip 
and still kept silence. 

<' Well, it is easy to see that that lady told jou to 
kill my mistress," resamed Francine, who knew the 
faithful discrétion of the peasant» and wished to relieve 
his scruples. 

Marche-à-Terre lowered his head significantly. To 
the Ck>ttin girl that was answer enough. 

" Very good, Pierre," she said ; *' if any evil happens 
to her, if a hair of her head is injared, you and I will 
hâve seen each other for the last time ; for I shall be in 
heaven, and you will go to hell." 

The possessed of devils whom the Church in for- 
mer days used to exorcise with great pomp were not 
more shaken and agitated than Marche-à-Terre at this 
prophecy, uttered with a conviction which gave it 
certainty. His glance, which at first had a character 
of savage tenderness, counteracted by a fanaticism as 
powerful in his soûl as love, suddenly became surly^ as 
he felt the imperious manner of the girl he had long 
since chosen. Francine interpreted his silence in her 
own way. 

^' Won't you do anything for my sake? " she said in 
a tone of reproach, 

At thèse words the Chouan cast a glance at his mis- 
tress from eyes that were black as a crow's wing. 

<< Are you free? " he asked in a growl that Francine 
alone could hâve understood- 
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^* Shoald I be hère if I were not? " she replied, indig- 
nantlj. ^' But jou, what are you doing hère? StiU 
playing bandit, still roaming the coantry like a mad dog 
wantiDg to bite. Oh I Pierre, if you were wise you 
would corne with me. This beautiful young lady, who, 
I ought to tell you, was nursed when a baby in our 
home, bas taken care of me. I hâve two hundred francs 
a year from a good investment And Mademoiselle has 
bought me my uncle Thomas's big house for fifbeen hun- 
dred francs, and I hâve saved two thousand beside." 

But her smiles and the announcement of her wealth 
fell dead before the dogged immovability of the Chouan. 

*^ The priests bave told us to go to war," he replied. 
'* Every Blue we shoot eams one indulgence." 

'< But suppose the Blues shoot you? " 

He answered by letting his arms drop at his sides, as 
if rcgretting the poverty of the offering he should thus 
make to God and the king. 

^^ What will become of me?^' exclaimed the young 
girl, sorrowfully. 

Marche-à-Terre looked at her stupidly; his eyea 
seemed to enlarge ; tears rolled down his hairy cheeks 
upou tbe goatskin which covered him, and a low moan 
came from his breast. 

*^ Saint Aune of Auray! — Pierre, is this ail you 
hâve to say to me after a parting of seven years? You 
bave changed indeed." 

'* I love you the same as eyer," said the Chouan, in a 
a gruff Yoice. 

»' No,** she whîspered, " the kingis first." 

*' Kyou look at me like that I shall go," he said. 

" Well, then, adieu," she replied, sadly. 

'* Adieu," he repeated. 
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He seized her hand, wrting it, kîssed it^ made the 
sign of the cross, and rashed into the stable, like a dog 
who fears that his bone will be taken fVom him. 

"Pille-Miche," he said to his comrade. "Where's 
jour tobacco-box? " 

" Ho 1 sacré bleu/ what a fine chaîn ! " cried Pille-Miche, 
fùmbling in a pocket constructed in his goatskin. 

Then he held out to Marche-à-Terre the lîttle hom in 
which Bretons pat the finelj powdered tobacco which 
they prépare thernselves during the long wînter nights. 
The Chouan raised his thumb and made a hollow in 
the palm of his hand, afber the manner in which an 
" Invalide" takes his tobacco ; then he shook the horn, 
the small end of which Pille-Miche had unscrewed. A 
fine powder fell slowlj from the little hole pierced in 
the point of this Breton ntenslL Marche-à-Terre went 
through the same process seven or eight times silently, as 
if the powder had power to change the current of his 
thoughts. Suddenlj he fiung the hom to Pille-Miche 
with a gesture of despair^ and caught up a gun which 
was hidden in the straw. 

" Seven or eight shakes at once ! I suppose you think 
that costs nothing! " said the stîngy Pille-Miche. 

*' Forward! " cried Marche-à-Terre in a hoarse voice. 
*' There 's work before us." 

Thirty or more Chouans who were sleeping in the 
straw under the mangers, raised their heads, saw 
Marche-à-Terre on his feet, and dîsappeared instantly 
through a door which led to the garden, from which it 
was easy to reach the fields. 

When Francîne left the stable she found the mail- 
coach ready to start. Mademoiselle de Verneuil and 
her new fellow-travellers were already in it The girl 
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Bhuddered as she saw her youDg mistress sitting side 
by side with the woman who had just ordered her death. 
The yoang man had taken his seat facing Marie, and as 
Boon as Francine was in hers the heavy vehicle started 
at a good pace. 

The Sun had swept away the gray antumnal mists, 
and its rays were brightening the gloomy landscape 
with a look of yoath and holiday. Many loyers fancy 
that sQch chance accidents of the sky are prémonitions. 
Francine was surprised at the strange silence which fell 
npon the travellers. Mademoiselle de Verneuil had re- 
covered her cold manner, and sat with her eyes lowered, 
her head slightly Inclined, and her hands hidden under 
a sort of mantle in which she had wrapped herself. If 
she raised her eyes it was only to look at the passing 
scenery. Certain of being admired, she rejected admi- 
ration; but her apparent indifférence was evidently 
more coquettish than natural. Purity, which gives such 
harmony to the diverse expressions by which a simple 
soûl reveals itself, could lend no charm to a being whose 
every instinct predestined her to the storms of passion. 
Yielding himself up to the pleasures of this dawning in- 
trigue, the young man dîd not try to explain the contra- 
dictions which were obvions between the coquetry and 
the enthusiasm of this singular young girL Her as- 
sumed indifférence allowed him to examine at his ease 
a face which was now as beautiful in its calmness as it 
had been when agitated. Like the rest of us, he was 
not disposed to question the sources of his enjoyment. 

It is difflcult for a pretty woman to avoid the glances 
of her companions in a carnage when their eyes fasten 
upon her as a visible distraction to the monotony of a 
journey. Happy, therefore, in being able to satisfy the 
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honger of bis dawnÎDg passion, wîthout offence or avoid- 
ance on the part of its object, tbe young man studied 
tbe pure and brilliant Unes of tbe girl's bead and face. 
To bim tbey were a picture. Sometimes tbe ligbt 
brougbt ont tbe transpai'ent rose of tbe nostrils and tbe 
double curve wbicb united tbe nose witb tbe npper lip ; 
at otber times a pale glint of sunsbine illuminated tbe 
tints of tbe skin, pearly beneatb tbe eyes and round tbe 
moutb, rosy on tbe cbeeks, and ivory-wbîte about tbe 
temples and tbroat He admired tbe contrasts of ligbt 
and sbade caused by tbe masses of black bair surround- 
ing ber face and giving it an epbemeral grâce, — for ail 
is fleeting in a woman ; ber beauty of to-day is oflen 
not tbat of yesterday, fortunately for berself, perbaps ! 
Tbe young mau, wbo was stlll at an âge wben youtb 
deligbts in tbe notbings wbicb are tbe ail of love, 
watcbed eagerly for eacb movement of tbe eyelids, and 
tbe seductive rise and fall of ber bosom as sbe brçatbed. 
Sometimes be fancied, suiting tbe ténor of bis tbougbts, 
tbat be could see a meaning in tbe expression of tbe 
eyes and tbe imperceptible inflection of tbe lips. Every 
gesture betrayed to bim tbe soûl, every motion a new 
aspect of tbe young girl. If a tbougbt stirred tbose 
mobile features, if a sudden blusb sufTused tbe cbeeks, 
or a smile brougbt life into tbe face, be fouud a fresb 
dellgbt in trying to discover tbe secrets of tbis myste- 
rious créature. Everytbing about ber was a snare to 
tbe soûl and a snare to tbe sensés. Even tbe silence 
tbat fell between tbem, far from raising an obstacle to 
tbe understanding of tbeir bearts, became tbe common 
gix>und for mutual tbougbts. But afler a wbile tbe 
many looks in wbicb tbeir eyes encountered eacb otber 
warned Marie de Verneuil tbat tbe silence was corn- 
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promising her, and she turned to Madame du Gua with 
one of those commonplace remarks which open the 
waj to conversation ; but even in so doing she included 
the young man. 

<^ Madame," she said, ^'how oould yon put yoar 
son into the nayy? hâve you not doomed yourself to 
perpétuai anxiety?" 

^* Mademoiselle, the fate of women, of mothers I 
should say, is to tremble for the safety of their dear 
ones." 

*' Your son is very like you." 

*' Do you think so, mademoiselle?" 

The smile with which the young man listened to 
thèse remarks increased the vexation of his pretended 
mother. Her hatred grew with every passionate glance 
he turned on Marie. Silence or conversation, ail in- 
creased the dreadful wrath which she carefully concealed 
beneath a cordial manner. 

'* Mademoiselle," said the young man, **you are 
quite mistaken. Naval men are not more exposed to 
danger than soldiers. Women ought not to dislike the 
navy; we sailors hâve a merit beyond that of the 
militarj', — we are faithful to our mistresses." 

" Oh, from necessity," replied Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neuil, laughing. 

*'*' But even so, it is fidelity," said Madame du Gua, 
in a deep voice. 

The conversation grew lively, touching upon subjects 
that were interesting to none but the three travellers, 
for under such circumstances intelligent persons give 
new meanings to commonplace talk ; but every word, 
insignificant as it might seem, was a mutual interroga- 
tion^ hiding the desires, hopes, and passions which 
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agitated them. Marîe's clevemess and quîck percep- 
tions (for she was fullj on her guard) showed Madame 
du 6ua that calamnj and treachery could alone avail 
to triamph over a rival as formidable through her intel- 
lect as by her beauty. The mail-coach presently over- 
took the escort, and then advanced more slowly. The 
yoang man, seeing a long hill before them, proposed to 
the young lady that they shoald walk. The friendlj^ 
politeness of his offer decided her, and her consent 
flattered him. 

'<Is Madame of our opinion?" she said, turning to 
Madame da Gua. *' Will she walk, too? " 

** Coquette I " said the lady to herself, as she lefb the 
coach. 

Marie and the young man walked together, but a 
little apart The sailor, full of ardent desires, was 
determined to break the reserve that checked him, of 
which^ however, he was not the dupe. He fancied he 
could succeed by dallying with the young lady in that 
tone of courteous amiability and wit, sometimes fri vo- 
lons, sometimes serions, always chivalric and occasion- 
ally satirical, which characterized the men of the exiled 
aristocracy. But the smiling Parisian beauty parried 
him so mischievously, and rejected his frivolities with 
such disdain, evidently preferring the stronger ideas 
and enthusiasms which he betrayed from time to time 
in spite of himself, that he presently began to un- 
derstand the true way of pleasing her. The con- 
versation then changed. He realized the hopes her 
expressive face had given him ; yet, as he did so, new 
difflculties arose, and he was still forced to suspend 
his judgment on a girl who seemed to takc dcliglit in 
thwarting him, a siren with wh^^^m he grew more and 
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more in love. Afler yielding to the séduction of her 
beauty he was still more attracted to her m3'8terious 
soûl, with a curiositj which Marie perceived and took 
pleasure in exciting. Their intercourse assumed, in- 
sensibly, a character of intimacy far removed from the 
tone of indifférence which Mademoiselle de Verneuil 
endeavored in vain to give to it. 

Though Madame du Gua had followed the lovers, the 
latter had unconsciouslj walked so much more rapidly 
than she that a distance of several hundred feet soon 
separated them. The charming pair trod the fine sand 
beneath their feet, listening with childlike delight to the 
union of their footsteps, happy in being wrapped by the 
same ray of a sunshine that seemed spring-like, in 
breathing with the same breath autumnal perfumes 
laden with vegetable odors which seemed a nourish- 
ment brought by the breezes to their dawning love. 
Though to them it may hâve been a mère circum- 
stance of their fortuitous meeting, yet the sky, the 
landscape, the scason of the year, did communicate 
to their émotions a tinge of melancholy gravity which 
gave them an élément of passion. They praiscd the 
weather and talked of its beauty ; then of their strange 
encounter, of the coming rupture of an intercourse so 
delightful ; of the ease with which, in travelling, ûîend- 
ships, lost as soon as made, are formed. After this 
last remark, the young man profited by what seemed to 
be a tacit permission to make a few tender confidences, 
and to risk an avowal of love like a man who was not 
unaccustomed to such situations. 

"Hâve you noticed, mademoiselle," be said, *'how 
little the feclings of the heart follow the old conven« 
tional rules in the days of terror in which we live? 
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Eveiything about as bears the stamp of snddennesg. 
We love in a day, or we hâte on the strength of a single 
glance. We are boond to each other for life in a mo- 
ment^ or we part with the celerity of death itself. AU 
things are hurried^ like the convalsions of the nation. In 
the midst of snch dangers as ours the ties that bind 
should be stronger than under the ordinary coarse of 
life. In Paris dnring the Terror, every one came to 
know the fhll meaning of a dasp of the hand as men 
do on a battle-field." 

** People feit the necessity of living fast and ar- 
dently," she answered, "for they had little time tolive." 
Then, with a glance at her companîon which seemed to 
tell him that the end of their short interconrse was ap- 
proaching, she added, maliciousl}' : " You are very well 
informcd as to the affairs of life, for a yonng man who 
bas just lefb the Ecole Polytechnique! " 

" What are you thinking of me? " he said after a mo- 
ments silence. " Tell me frankly, without disguise." 

*' You wish to acquire the right to speak to me of 
myself," she said laughing. 

*' You do not answer me," he went on after a slight 
pause. '^ Take care, silence is sometimes sîgnificant." 

" Do you tiiink I cannot guess ail that you would 
like to say to me ? Good heavens ! you hâve already 
said enough." 

" Oh, if we understand each other," he replied, 
smiling, '^ I hâve obtained even more than I dared 
hope for." 

She smiled in retum so graciously that she seemed to 
accept the courteous struggle into which ail men like to 
draw a woman. They persuaded themselves, half in jest, 
half in eamest, that they never could be more to each 
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other than they were at that moment. The young man 
fancied, therefore, he might give reins to a passion that 
could hâve no fùtare ; the joung woman felt she might 
smile npon it Marie suddenly struck her foot against 
a stone and stumbled. 

*' Take my arm," said her companion. 

** It seems I must," she replied ; *' you wonld be too 
proud if I refused ; you would fancy I feared you." 

'^Ah, mademoiselle," he said, pressing her arm 
against his heart that she might feel the beating of it, 
*' you flatter my pride by granting such a favor." 

^' Well, the readiness with which I do so will cure 
your illusions.*' 

'' Do you wish to save me firom the danger of the 
émotions you cause?** 

" Stop, stop I " she cried ; " do not try to entangle me 
in such boudoir riddles. I don't like to find the wit of 
fools in a man of your character. See I hère we are be- 
neath the glorious sky, in the open country ; before us, 
above us, ail is grand. You wish to tell me that I am 
beautiful, do you not? Well, your eyes hâve alread}^ 
told me so ; besides, I know it ; I am not a woman 
whom mère compliments can please. But perhaps you 
would like," this with satirical emphasis, "to talk 
about your sentiments? Do you thlnk me so simple as 
to believe that sudden sympathies are powerful enough 
to influence a whole life through the recollections of one 
moming?" 

*' Not the recollections of a moming," he said, " but 
those of a beautiful woman who has shown herself 
gênerons." 

" You forget," she retorted, laughing, "half my at- 
tractions, — a mysterious woman, with evei:}'thing odd 
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aboat her, name, rank, situation, freedom of thonght 
and manners." 

*' Yoa are not mysterions to me ! *' he exclaimed. " I 
hâve fathomed you; ihere is notfaing ihat could be 
added to your perfections except a little more faith in 
the love you inspire/* 

'^ Ah, my poor child of eighteen, what can yoa know 
of love ? '* she said smiling. " Well, well, so be it ! " she 
added, ^'it is a fair sabject of conversation, like the 
weather when one pays a visit Tou shall find that 
I hâve neither false modesty nor petty fears. I can 
hear the word love withoat blushing; it has been so 
often said to me without one écho of the heart that I 
think it quîte unmeaning. I hâve met with it every- 
where, in books, at the théâtre, in society, — yes, every- 
where, and never hâve I found in it even a semblance 
of its magnîficent idéal." 

" Did you seek that idéal? " 

" Yes." 

The word was said with such perfect ease and free- 
dom that the 3^oung man made a gesture of surprise and 
looked at Marie fixedly, as if he had suddenly changed 
his opinion on her character and real position. 

^' Mademoiselle," he said with ill-concealed émotion, 
*' are you maid or wife, angel or devil? ** 

"Ail," she replied, laughing. '^Isn't there some- 
thîng diabolic and also angelic in a young girl who has 
never loved, does not love, and perhaps will never 
love?" 

" Do you think yourself bappy thus?** be asked with 
a free and easy tone and manner, as though already he 
felt less respect for her. 

** Oh, happy, no," she replied. " When I think that 
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I am alone, hampered by social conventions that make 
me deceitful, I envy the privilèges of a man. But when 
I also reflect on the means which nature bas bestowed 
on us women to catcb and entangle 3'ou men in tbe in- 
visible meshes of a power wbicb you cannot resist, then 
the part assigned me in the world is not displeas- 
ing to me. And then again, suddenly, it does seem 
very petty, and I feel that I sbould despise a man who 
allowed himself to be duped by such vulgar séductions. 
Ko sooner do I perceive our power and like it, than I 
know it to be horrible and I abhor it. Sometimes I 
feel within me that longing towards dévotion which 
makes my sex so nobly beautiful; and then I feel a 
désire, which consumes me, for dominion and power. 
Perhaps it is the natural struggle of the good and the 
evil principle in which ail créatures live hère below. 
Angel or devil! you bave expressed it. Ah! to-day is 
not the first time that I bave recognized my double 
nature. But we women understand better than you 
men can do our own shortcomings. We bave an in- 
stinct which shows us a perfection in ail things to 
which, nevertheless, we fail to attain. But," she 
added^ sighing as she glanced at the sky ; '' that which 
enhances us in 3'our eyes is — " 

*'l3 what?" he said. 

" — that we are ail struggling, more or less," she 
answered, " against a thwarted destiny." 

"Mademoiselle, why sbould we part to-night?" 

^' Ah !" she replied, smiling at the passionate look 
which he gave her, **let us get into the carriage; the 
open air does not agrée with us." 

Marie turned abruptly ; the 3"0ung man foUowed her, 
and pressed her arm with little respect, but in a manner 

9 
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that ezpressed his imperioas admiration. She hastened 
her steps. Seeing that she wished to escape an impor- 
tonate déclaration, he became the more ardent ; being 
determined to win a first favor from this woman, he 
risked ali and said, looking at her meaningly : — 

" Shall I tell you a secret? " 

** Yes, quickly, if it concerna you." 

^^ I am not in the service of the Repablic Where 
are you going? I shall foUow you." 

At the words Marie trembled yiolently. She with- 
drew her arm and covered her face with both hands to 
hide either the flush or the pallor of her cheeks ; then 
she suddenly uncovered her face and said in a voice of 
deep émotion : — 

" Then j'ou began as you would hâve ended, by 
deceiving me?" 

" Yes/' he said. 

At this answer she turned again from the carriage, 
which was now overtaking them, and began to almost 
run along the road. 

''I thought,'' he said, following her, "that the open 
air did not agrée with you ? " 

"Oh! ît has changed," she replied in a grave tone, 
continuing to walk on, a prey to agitating thoughts. 

" You do not answer me," said the 3'oung m an, his 
heart full of the soft expectation of coming pleasure. 

"Oh!" she said, in a strained voice, "the tragedy 
begins." 

" What tragedy? " he asked. 

She stopped short, looked at the young student from 
head to foot with a minglcd expression of fear and curi- 
osity ; then she concealed the feelings that were agitat- 
ing her under the mask of an impénétrable calmness, 
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Bhowing that for a girl of her âge she had great expéri- 
ence of life. 

" Who are yon ? " she said, — ** but I know already ; 
when I first saw yon I saspected it. You are the roy- 
alist leader whom they call the Gars. The exbishop 
of Autun was right in saying we should always believe 
in presentîments whieh give waming of evil." 

*' What interest bave you in knowîng the Gars?" 

''What interest bas he in concealing himself from 
me who bave already saved his life?" She began to 
laugh, but the merriment was foreed. "I bave wisely 
prevented you from saying that you love me. Let me 
tell you, monsieur, that I abhor you. I am republican, 
you are royalist ; I would deliver you up if you were 
not under my protection, and if I had not already saved 
your life, and if — " she stopped. Thèse violent ex- 
trêmes of feeling and the inward struggle wbich she no 
longer attempted to conceal alarmed the young man, 
who tried, but in vain, to observe her calmly. *'Let 
us part hère at once, — I insist upon it ; farewell ! ** she 
said. She tumed hastily back, made a few steps, and 
then retumed to him. "No, no,** she continued, *'I 
hâve too great an interest in knowing who you are. 
Hide nothîng from me; tell me the truth. Who are 
you ? for you are no more a pupil of the École Poly- 
technique than you are eighteen years old." 

'^ I am a sailor, ready to leave the océan and folio w 
you wherever your imagination may lead you. If I 
hâve been so lucky as to rouse your curiosity în any 
particular I sball be very careful not to lessen it Why 
mingle the serions affairs of real life with the life of the 
heart in which we are beginning to understand eacb 
other?" 
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^ Our souIb might hâve anderstood each other," she 
said in a grave voice. '' But I hâve no right to exact 
your confidence. You will never know the extent of 
jour obligations to me ; I shall not explain them." 

They walked a few steps in silence. 

*' My lîfe does interest you," said the young man. 

" Monsieur, I implore you, tell me j'our name or else 
be silent. You are a child/' she added, with an impa- 
tient movement of her shoulders, '^ and I feel a pity for 
you." 

The obstinacy with which she insisted on knowing 
his name made the pretended sailor hesitate between 
prudence and love. The vexation of a desired woman 
is powerfully attractive ; her anger, like her submission, 
is imperious ; many are the fibres she touches in a 
man's heart, penetrating and subjugating it. Was this 
scène only another aspect of Mademoiselle de Verneuil's 
coquetry? In spite of his sudden passion the unnamed 
lover had the strength to distrust a woman thus bent 
on forcing from him a secret of life and death. 

" Wh}' has m}' rash indiscrétion, which sought to give 
a future to our présent meeting, destroyed the happiness 
of it?" he said, taking her hand, which she leffc in his 
unconsciouslv. 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil, who seemed to be in real 
distress, was silent. 

"How hâve I displeased you?" he said. "What 
can I do to soothe 3'ou ? " 

'* Tell me j'our name." 

He made no rcpl}^, and they walked some distance iu 
silence. Suddenly Mademoiselle de Verneuil stopped 
short, like one who has come to some serions deter* 
mination. 
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'^ Monsieur le Marquis de Montauran/' she said, wlth 
dignitj-, but without being able to couceal entirely the 
nervous trembling of her features, " I désire to do you 
a great service, whatever it may cost me. We part 
hère. The coach and its escort are neeessary for your 
protection, and you must continue your journey in it. 
Fear nothing from the Republicans ; they are men of 
honor, and I sball give the adjutant certain orders 
which he will faithfully exécute. As for me, I shall 
return on foot to Alençon with my maid, and take a 
few of the soldiers with me. Listen to what I say, for 
your life dépends on it. If, before you reach a place 
of safety, you meet that odious man you saw in my 
Company at the inn, escape at once, for he will instantly 
betray you. As for me, — " she paused, — " as for me, 
I fling myself back into the miseries of life. Fàrewell, 
monsieur, may you be happy ; farewell." 

She made a sign to Captain Merle, who was just 
then reaching the brow of the hill behind her. The 
marquis was taken unawares by her sudden action. 

"Stop!" he cried, in a tone of despair that was 
well acted. 

This singular caprice of a girl for whom he would at 
that instant hâve thrown away his life so surprised 
him, that he invented, on the spur of the moment, a 
fatal fiction by which to hide his name and satisfy the 
curiosity of his companion. 

'* You hâve almost guessed the truth," he said. " I 
am an émigré^ condemned to death, and my name is 
Vicomte de Bauvan. Love of my country has brought 
me back to France to join my brother. I hope to be 
taken off the list of émigrés through the influence of 
Madame de Beauharnais, now the wife of the First 
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Consal ; but if I fail in this, I mean to die on the Boil 
of my native land, fighting beside my friend Mon- 
tauran. I am now on my way secretly, by means of a 
passport he bas sent me, to learn if any of my property 
in Brittany is stili uneonfiscated." 

While the young man spoke Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neuil examined him with a penetrating eye. Sbe tried 
at first to doubt his words, but being by nature con- 
fiding and trustful, she slowly regained an expression 
of serenity, and said eagerly, ^'Monsieur, are you 
telling me the exact truth?" 

" Yes, the exact truth/* replied the young man, who 
seemed to bave no conscience in his dealings with 
women. 

Mademoiselle de Verneail gave a deep sigh, like a 
person who retarns to life. 

" Ah ! " she exclaimed, *' I am very happy." 

" Then you hâte that poor Montauran ? " 

" No," she said ; " but I could not make you under- 
stand my meaning. I was not willing that you should 
meet the dangers from which I will trj' to protect him, 
— since he is vour friend." 

" Who told you that Montauran was in danger?" 

'* Ah, monsieur, even if I had not come from Paris, 
where his enterprise is the one thing talked of, the 
commandant at Alençon said enough to show his 
danger." 

" Then let me ask you how you expect to save him 
from it" 

" Suppose I do not choose to answer," she replied, 
with the haught}' air that women often assume to^ hide 
an émotion. '' What right hâve you to know my 
secrets ? " 
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*' The right of a man who loves you." 

"Already?" she said. ''No, 3'ou do not love me. 
I am only an object of passing gallantr}- to you, — that 
is ail. I am clear-sighted ; did I not penetrate yoor 
disgaise at once? A woman who knowB anythîng of 
good Society could not be misled, in thèse da^'s, by a 
pupil of the Polytechnique who uses choice language, 
and conceals as Utile as you do the manners of a grand 
seigneur under the mask of a Republican. There is a 
trifle of powder lefb in your hair, and a fragrance of 
nobility clings to you which a woman of the world can- 
not fail to detect. Therefore, fearing that the man 
whom you saw accompanying me, who bas ail the 
shrewdness of a woman^ might make the same dis- 
covery, I sent him away. Monsieur, let me tell you 
that a true Republican offlcer just from the Pol}i;ech- 
nique would not bave made love to me as you bave 
donc, and would not bave taken me for a pretty ad- 
venturess. Allow me, Monsieur de Bauvan, to preach 
you a little sermon from a woman's point of view. Are 
3'ou too juvénile to know that of ail the créatures of 
my sex the most difficult to subdue is that same ad- 
venturess, — she whose price is ticketed and who is 
weary of pleasure. That sort of woman requires, 
they tell me, constant séduction ; she yields only to 
her own caprices; any attempt to please her argues 9 
I should suppose, great conceit on the part of a man. 
But let us put aside that class of women, among 
whom you bave been good enough to rank me; you 
ought to understand that a young woman, bandsome, 
brilliant, and of noble birth (for, I suppose, you will 
grant me those advantages), does not sell berself, and 
can only be won by the man who loves her in one way. 
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You anderstand me? If she loves him and is willing 
to commit a foUy, she must be Justified by great and 
heroic reasons. Forgive me this logîc, rare in my sex ; 
but for the sake of your happiness, — and my own," she 
added, dropping her head, — "I will not allow either 
of us to deceive the other, nor will I permit you to think 
that Mademoiselle de Verneuil, angel or devil, maid or 
wife, is capable of being seduced by commonplace 
gallantry." 

'^Mademoiselle,'^ said the marquis, whose surprise, 
though he concealed it, was extrême, and who at once 
became a man of the great world, '^ I entreat you to 
believe that I take you to be a very noble person, full 
of the highest sentiments, or — a charmlng girl, as you 
please." 

"I don't ask ail that," she said, laughing. "Allow 
me to keep my incognito. My mask is better than 
yours, and it pleases me to wear it, — if only to dis- 
cover whether those who talk to me of love are sincère. 
Therefore, beware of me ! Monsieur," she cried, catch- 
ing his arm vehemently, " listen to me; if you were 
able to prove that your love is true, nothing, no human 
power, coukl part us. Yes, I would fain unité myself 
to the noble dcstiny of some great man, and marry a 
vast ambition, glorious hopes ! Noble hearts are never 
faithless, for constancy is in their fibre ; I should be 
forever loved, forever happ3% — I would make my body 
a 8tepi)ing-stone by which to raise the man who loved 
me ; I would sacrifice ail things to him, bear ail things 
from him, and love him forever, — even if he ceased to 
love me. I hâve never before dared to confess to an- 
other heart the secrets of mine, nor the passion ate 
enthusiasms which exhaust me; but I tell j'ou some* 
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thing of them now because, as soon as I hâve seen 
3'ou in safety, we shall part forever." 

" Part? ne ver ! " he cried, eleetrified by the tones of 
that vigorous soûl wliieh seemed to be fighting against 
some overwhelming thoaght 

'*Are you free?'' she said, with a haughty glance 
which subdued him. 

'^ Free ! yes, except for the sentence of death which 
hangs over me." 

She added presently^ in a voice fuU of bitter feeling : 
''If ail this were not a dream, a glorious life might 
indeed be ours. But I hâve been talking folly ; let us 
beware of committing any. When I think of ail you 
would bave to be before you could rate me at my proper 
value I doubt everything — " 

" I doubt nothing if you will only grant me — " 

''Hush!" she crîed, hearing a note of true passion 
in his voice, " the open air is decidedly disagreeing with 
us ; let us return to the coach." 

That vehicle soon came up; they took their places 
and drove on several miles in total silence. Both had 
matter for reflection, but henceforth their eyes no longer 
feared to meet. £ach now seemed to hâve an equal 
interest in observing the other, and in mutually hid- 
ing important secrets ; but for ail that they were drawn 
togetber by one and the same impulse, which now, as a 
resuit of this interview, assumed the dimensions of a 
passion. They recognized in each other qualities which 
promised to heighten ail the pleasures to be derived 
from either their contest or their union. Perhaps both 
of them, living a life of adventure, had reached the sin- 
gular moral condition in which, either from weariness 
or in défiance of fate, the mind rejects serions reflection 
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and flingsitself on chance in pursuing an enterprise pre- 
cisely because the issues of chance are unknown, and 
the interest of expecting them vivid. The moral nature, 
like the phjsical nature, has its abysses into which 
strong soûls love to plunge, risking their future as 
gamblers risk their fortune. Mademoiselle de Yerneuil 
and the young marquis had obtaîned a révélation of 
each other's minds as a conséquence of this interview, 
and their intercourse thus took rapid strides, for the 
sympathy of their soûls succeeded to that of their 
sensés. Besides, the more they felt fatally drawn to 
each other, the more eager they were to study the 
secret action of their minds. The so-called Vicomte 
de Bauvan, surprised at the seriousness of the strange 
girl's ideas, asked himself how she could possibly com- 
bine such acquired knowledge of life with so much 
youth and freshness. Hc thought he discovered an 
extrême désire to appear chaste in the modesty and 
reserve of her attitudes. He suspected her of playiug 
a part ; he questioned the nature of his own pleasure ; 
and ended by choosing to consider her a élever actress. 
He was right; Mademoiselle de Verneuil, like other 
women of the world, grew the more reserved the more 
she felt the warmth of her own feelings, assuming with 
perfect naturalness the appearance of prudery, beneath 
wbich such women veil their desires. They ail wish to 
offer themselves as virgius on love's altar ; and if they 
are not so, the déception they seek to practise is at 
least a homage which they pay to their lovers. Thèse 
thoughts passed rapidly through the mind of the young 
man and gratified him. In fact, for both, this mutual 
examination was an advance in their intercourse, and 
the lover soon came to that phase of passion in which 
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a man finds in the defects of his mistress a reason for 
loving her the more. 

Mademoiselle de Yerneuil was thoughtful. Perhaps 
her imagination led her over a greater extent of the 
future than that of the young émigré^ who was merely 
following one of the many impulses of his lif^ as a man ; 
whereas Marie was considering a lifetime, thiuking to 
make it beautiful^ and to fill it with happiness and with 
grand and noble sentiments. Happy in such thoughts» 
more in love with her idéal than with the aetual reality, 
with the future rather than with the présent, she desired 
now to return upon her steps so as to better establish her 
power. In this she acted instinctively, as ail women act 
Having agreed with her soûl that she would give herself 
whoUy up, she wished — if we may so express it — to dis- 
pute every fragment of the gift ; she longed to take back 
from the past ail her words and looks and acts and 
make them more in harmony with the dignity of a 
woman beloved. Her eyes at timcs expressed a sort 
of terror as she thought of the interview just over, in 
which she had shown herself aggressive. But as she 
watchcd the face before her, instinct with power, and 
felt that a being so strong must also be generous, she 
glowed at the thought that her part in life would be 
nobler than that of most women, inasmuch as her lover 
was a man of character, a man condemned to death, 
who had come to risk his life in making war against 
the Republic. The thought of occup3Îng such a soûl 
to the exclusion of ail rivais gave a new aspect to many 
matters. Between the moment, only five hours earlier, 
when she composed her face and toned her voice to 
allure the young man, and the présent moment, when 
she was able to convulsé him with a look^ there was ail 
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the différence to her between a dead world and a living 
one. 

In tbe condition of soûl in which Mademoiselle de 
Yerneuil now existed external life seemed to her a spe- 
cies of phantasmagoria. The carnage passed through 
villages and valleys and mounted hills which left no 
impressions on her mind. They reached Ma^'enne ; 
the soldiers of the escort were changed ; Merle spoke 
to her ; she replied ; they crossed the whole town and 
were agaîn in the open country ; but the faces, houses, 
streets, landscape, men, swept past her like the figments 
of a dream. Night came, and Marie was travelling be- 
neath a diamond sky, wrapped in soft light, and yet she 
was not aware that darkness had succeeded day ; that 
Maj'enne was passed ; that Fougères was near ; she 
knew not even where she was going. That she should 
part in a few hours from the man she had chosen, and 
who, she believed, had chosen her, was not for her a 
possibility. Love is the only passion which looks to 
neither past nor future. Occasionallj' her thoughts 
escaped in broken words, in phrases devoid of meaning, 
though to her lover's ears they sounded like promises 
of love. To the two witnesses of this birth of passion 
she seemed to be rushing onward with fearful rapidity. 
Francine knew Marie as well as Madame du Gua knew 
the marquis, and their expérience of the past made 
them awaît in silence some terrible finale. It was, 
indeed, not long before the end came to the drama which 
Mademoiselle de Verneuil had called, without perhaps 
imagining the truth of her words, a tragedy. 

When the travellers were about three miles beyond 
Mayenne they heard a horseman riding afber them with 
great rapidity. When he reached the carriage he leaned 
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towards it to look at Mademoiselle de Yenieiiîl, who 
recognized Corentin. That offensive personage made 
her a sign of intelligence, the familiarity of which was 
deeply mortifying ; then he turned awaj, after chilling 
her to the bone with a look fall of some base meanlng. 
The young émigré seemed painfully affeeted by this 
ci rcumstance, which did not escape the notice of his pre- 
tended mother ; bat Marie sofbly touched him, seemlng 
by her eyes to take refuge in his heart as though it were 
her only haven. His brow cleared at this proof of the 
fuU extent of his mistress's attachment, coming to him 
as it were by accident. An inexplicable fear seemed to 
hâve overcome her coyness, and her love was visible 
for a moment without a veil. Unfortunately for both 
of them, Madame du Gua saw it ail ; llke a miser who 
gives a feast, she seemed to count the morsels and be- 
grudge the wine. 

Absorbed in their happiness the lovers arrived, with- 
out any consciousness of the distance they had trav- 
ersed, at that pai*t of the road which passed through 
the valley of Ernée. There Francine noticed and 
showed to her companions a number of strange forms 
which seemed to move like shadows among the trees 
and gorse that surrounded the fields. When the car- 
nage came within range of thèse shadows a volley of 
musketry, the balls of which whistled above their heads, 
wamed the travellers that the shadows were realities. 
The escort had fallen into a trap. 

Captain Merle now keenly regretted having adopted 
Mademoiselle de Vemeuirs idea that a rapid joumey 
by night would be a safe one, — an error which had led 
him to reduce his escort from Ma^'enne to sixty men. 
He at once, under Gérard*s orders, divided his little 
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troop into two columns, one on each side of the roaâ, 
which the two officers marched at a qaick step among 
the gorse hedges, eager to meet the assailants, though 
ignorant of thehr number. The Blues beat the thick 
bushes right and left with rash intrepiditj, and replied 
to the Chouans with a steady fire. 

Mademoiselle de Vemeuil's first impulse was to Jump 
from the carriage and run back along the road until she 
was ont of sight of the battle ; but ashamed of her fears, 
and moved bj the feeling which impels us ail to act 
nobly under the eyes of those we love, she presently 
stood still, endeavoring to watch the combat cooUy. 

The marquis followed her, took her hand, and placed 
it on his breast. 

" I was afraid," she said, smiling, " but now — " 

Just then her terrified maid cried ont: '' Marie, take 
careî " 

But as she said the words, Francine, who was spring- 
ing from the carriage, felt herself grasped by a strong 
hand. The sudden weight of that enormous hand made 
her shriek yiolently ; she turned, and was instantly si- 
lenced on recognizing Marche-à-Terre. 

" Twice I owe to chance," said the marquis to Ma- 
demoiselle de Verneuil, " the révélation of the sweetest 
secrets of the heart. Thanks to Francine I now know 
you bear the gracions name of Marie, — Marie, the 
name I hâve invoked in m}' distresses^ — Marie, a name 
I shall henceforth speak in joy, and never without 
sacrifice, mingling religion and love. There can biB no 
wrong where prayer and love go together." 

They clasped hands, looked silently into each other*s 
eyes, and the excess of their émotion took away from 
them the power to express it. 
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*' There 's no danger for the rest ofyouy^ Marche-à- 
Terre was sajing roughly to Francine, gîving to his 
hoarse and guttural voice a reproachfui tone, and em- 
pbasizing his last words in a waj* to stupefy the inno- 
cent peasant-girl. For the first time in her life she saw 
feroeity in that face. The moonlight seemcd to Ueigbten 
the effect of it. The savage Breton, holding his cap in 
one hand and his heavy carbine in the other, dumpy and 
thickset as a gnome, and bathed in that white light the 
shadows of which give such fantastic aspects to forms, 
seemed to belong more to a world of goblins than to 
reality. This apparition and its tone of reproach came 
npon Francine with the suddenness of a phantom. He 
turned rapidly to Madame du Gua, with whom he ex- 
changed a few eager words, which Francine, who had 
somewhat forgotten the dialect of Lower Brittany, did 
not understand. The lady seemed to be giving him a 
séries of orders. The short conférence ended by an 
imperious gesture of the lady 's hand pointing out to the 
Chouan the loyers standing a little distance apart 
Before obeying, Marche-à-Terre glanced at Francine 
whom he seemed to pity ; he wished to speak to her, 
and the girl was aware that his silence was compulsory. 
The rough and sunburnt skin of his forehead wrinkled, 
and his eyebrows were drawn violently together. Did 
he thînk of disobeying a renewed order to kill Made- 
moiselle de Vemeuil? The contortion of his face made 
him ail the more hidcons to Madame du Gua, but to 
Francine the flash of his eye seemed almost gentle, for 
it taught her to feel intuitively that the violence of his 
savage nature would yield to her will as a woman, and 
that she reigned, next to God, in that rough heart. 

The lovers were interrupted in their tender interview 
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by Madame du Gua, who ran up to Marie with a cry, 
and pulled her away as though some danger threatened 
her. Her real object however, was to enable a mem- 
ber of the royalist committee of Alençon, wbom sbe 
saw approaching them, to speak privately to the Gars. 

'' Beware of the girl 3'ou met at the hôtel in Alençon ; 
she will betray you," said the Chevalier de Valois, in 
the young man's ear ; and immediately he and his little 
Breton horse dlsappeared among the bushes from which 
he had issued. 

The firing was heavy at that moment, but the com- 
batants did not come to close quarters. 

" Adjutant," said Clef-des-Cœurs, "isn't it a sham 
attack, to capture our travellers and get a ransom? " 

" The devil is in it, but I believe you are right," 
replied Gërard, darting back towards the highroad. 

Just then the Chouan fire slackened, for, in truth, 
the whole object of the skirmish was to give the cheva- 
lier an opportunity to utter his warning to the Gars. 
Merle, who saw the enem}* disappearing across the 
hedgcs, thought best not to foUow them nor to enter upon 
a fight that was uselessly dangerous. Gérard ordered 
the escort to take its former position on the road, and 
the convoy was again in motion without the loss of a 
single man. The captain oôercd his hand to Made- 
moiselle de Verneuil to replace her in the coach, for the 
young nobleman stood motionless, as if thunderstruck. 
Marie, amazed at his attitude, got into the carriage alone 
without accepting the politeness of the Republican ; she 
turned her head towards her lover, saw hîm still mo- 
tionless, and was stupeficd at the sudden change which 
had evidently come over him. The 30ung man slowly 
returned, his whole manner betraying deep disgust. 
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<< Was I not right? " said Madame da Gua in his ear, 
as she led him to the coach. ^' We hâve fallen into the 
hands of a créature who is trafficking for your head ; 
but slnce she is sach a fool as to hâve fallen in love 
with you, for heaven's sake don't behave like a boy ; 
prétend to love her at least till we reach La Yivetière ; 
once there — But," she thooght to herself, seeing 
the young man take his place with a dazed air, as if 
bewildered, '^can it be that he already loves her?" 

The coach roUed on over the sandy road. To Made- 
moiselle de Vemeuil's eyes ail seemed changed. Death 
was gliding beside her love. Ferhaps it was only 
fEmcy, but, to a woman who loves, fancy is as vivid 
as reality. Francine, who had clearly understood fh>m 
Marche-à-Terre's glance that Mademoiselle de Yer- 
neull*s fate, over which she had commanded him to 
watch, was in other hands than his, looked pale and 
haggard, and could scarcely restrain her tears when her 
mistress spoke to her. To her eyes Madame du Gua's 
female malignancy was scarcely concealed by her 
treacherous smiles, and the sudden change which her 
obsequious attentions to Mademoiselle de Vemeuil 
made in her manners, voice, and expression was of a 
nature to frighten a watchful observer. Mademoiselle 
de Verneuil herself shuddered instinctively, asking 
herself, ^'Why should I fear? She is his mother." 
Then she trembled in every limb as the thought crossed 
her mind, ''Is she reaUy his mother?" An abyss 
suddenly opened before her, and she cast a look upon 
the mother and son, which finally enlightened her. 
"That woman loves himl" she thought *'But why 
bas she begun thèse attentions after showing me such 
coolness ? Am I lost ? or — is she afîraid of me ? '' 

10 - 
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As for the young man, he was fiushed and pale by 
turns; but he kept a quiet attitude and lowered his 
ejes to conceal the émotions which agitated him. The 
graceful curve of his lips was lost in their close com- 
pression, and his skin tumed yeUow under the struggle 
of his stormy thoughts. Mademoiselle de Vemeuil was 
unable to décide whether any love for her remained in 
his évident anger. The road, fianked by woods at this 
particular point, became darker and more gloomy, and 
the obscurity prevented the eyes of the silent travellers 
from questioning each other. The sighing of the wind, 
the rustling of the trees, the measured step of the 
escort, gave that almost solemn character to the scène 
which quickens the puises. Mademoiselle de Vemeuil 
could not long try in vain to discover the reason of this 
change. The recollection of Corentin came to her like 
a flash, and reminded her suddenly of her real destiny. 
For the first time since the morning she reflected seri- 
ously on her position. Until then she had yielded her- 
self up to the delight of loving, without a tbought of 
the past or of the future. Unable to bear the agony 
of her mind, she sought, with the patience of love, to 
obtain a look from the young man's eyes, and when she 
did so her paleness and the quiver in her face had so 
penetratîng an influence over him that he wavered ; but 
the softening was momentary. 

"Are you ill, mademoiselle?" he sald, but his voice 
had no gentleness ; the ver}' question, the look, the ges- 
ture, ail served to convince her that the events of this 
day belonged to a mirage of the soûl which was fast 
disappearing like mists before the wind. 

" Am I ill?" she replied, with a forced laugh. "I 
was going to ask you the same question." 
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** I supposed you understood each other," remarked 
Madame du Gua with specious kindllness. 

Neither the young man nor Mademoiselle de Vemeuil 
replled. The girl, doubly insulted, was angered at 
feeling her powerful beauty powerless. She knew she 
could discover the eaase of the présent situation the 
moment she chose to do so ; but, for the first time, 
perhaps, a woman recoiled before a secret. Human 
life is sadly fertile in situations where, as a resuit of 
either too much méditation or of some catastrophe, 
our thoughts seem to hold to nothing; they hâve no 
substance, no point of departure, and the présent 
lias no hooks by which to hold to the past or fasten 
on the future. This was Mademoiselle de Vemeuirs 
condition at the présent moment. Leaning back in 
the carriage, she sat there like an uprooted shrub. 
S lient and sufTering, she looked at no one, wrapped 
hcrself in her grief, and buried herself so completely 
in the unseen world, the refuge of the misérable, 
that she saw nothing around her. Crows crossed the 
road in the air above them cawing, but although, like 
ail strong hearts, hers had a superstitions corner, she 
paid no attention to the omen. The party travelled on 
in silence. " Already parted?" Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neuil was saying to herself. '^ Yet no one about us bas 
uttered one word. Could it be Corentin? It is not his 
interest to speak. Who can hâve come to this spot 
and accused me? Just loved, and already abandoned ! 
I sow attraction, and I reap contempt. Is it my per- 
pétuai fate to see happiness and ever lose it? " Pangs 
hitherto unknown to her wrung her heart, for she now 
loved truly and for the first time. Yet she had not so 
wholly delivered herself to her lover that she could not 
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take reftige ftom her pain in the natural pride and 
dignity of a young and beautiful woman. The secret 
of her love — a secret often kept by women under 
tortore itself — had not escaped her lips. Presently 
she rose fh>m her reclining attitude, ashamed that she 
had shown her passion by her silent sofTerings; she 
shook her head with a light-hearted action, and showed 
a face^ or rather a mask, that was gay and smiling ; 
then she raised her voice to disguise the quiver of it 

<« Where are we?" she said to Captain Merle, who 
kept himself at a certain distance from the carriage. 

^' About six miles îtom Fougères, mademoiselle." 

^'We shall soon be there, shall we not?" she went 
on, to encourage a conversation in which she might 
show some préférence for the 3'oung captain. 

'^ A Breton mile," said Merle much delighted, '' has 
the disadvantage of never ending ; when you are at the 
top of one hill you see a valley and another hilL When 
you reach the summit of the slope we are now ascend- 
ing you will see the plateau of Mont Pèlerine in the 
distance. Let us hope the Chouans won't take theîr 
revenge there. Now, in going up hill and going down 
hill one does n't make much headway. From La Pèler- 
ine you will still see — " 

The young émigré made a movement at the name 
which Marie alone noticed. 

"What is La Pèlerine?" she asked hastily, inter- 
rupting the captain's description of Breton topography. 

^'It is the summit of a mountain," said Merle, 
^' which gives its name to the Maine valle}* through 
which we shall presently pass. It séparâtes this valley 
from that of Couësnon, at the end of which is the town 
of Fougères, the chief town in Brittany. We had a 
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fight there last Vendémiaire with the Gars and his 
brigands. We were esoorting Breton conscripts, who 
meant to kill us sooner than leave their own land ; bat 
Hulot is a rough Christian, and he gave them— " 

'^Did yon see the Gars?" sheasked. ^'Whatsort 
of man is he?" 

Her keen, malicioos ejes never left the so-called 
vicomte's face. 

'^ Well, mademoiselle/' replied Merle, nettled at be- 
ing alwajs interrupted, '' he is so like citizen du Gua, 
that if jour fHend did not wear the uniform of the 
École Polytechnique I could swear it was he.'' 

Mademoiselle de Vemeuil looked fixedly at the cold, 
impassible young man who had scorned her, but she 
saw nothing in him that betrayed the slightest feeling 
of alarm. She wamed him by a bitter smile that she 
had now discovered the secret so treacherously kept ; 
then in a Jesting voice, her nostrils dilating with plea- 
sure, and her head so turned that she could watch the 
young man and yet see Merle, she said to the Bepub- 
lican : '^ That new leader gives a great deal of anziety 
to the First Consul. He is yery daring, they say ; but 
he has the weakness of rushing headlong into adven- 
tures, especially with women.'' 

^^ We are counting on that to get even with him," said 
the captain. ^' If we catch him for only an hour we 
shall put a buUet in his head. He '11 do the same to us 
if he meets us, bo par pari — " 

" Oh I " said the émigré, " we hâve nothing to fear. 
Your soldiers cannot go as far as La Pèlerine, they 
are tired, and, if you consent, we can ail rest a short 
distance from hère. My mother stops at La Yivetière, 
the road to which toms off a few rods farther on# 
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Thcsc ladies miglit like to stop there too ; thcy must be 
tired with thelr long drive from Alençon without rest- 
ing; and as mademoiselle/' he added, with forced 
politeness, '^ has had the generositj to give safetj as 
well as pleasiire to our journey, perhaps she will deign 
to accept a supper from mj mother ; and I think, cap- 
tain," he added, addressiug Merle, '' the times are not 
so bad but what we can find a barrel of cider for 3'our 
men. The Gars can't hâve taken all^ at least my mother 
thinks not — *' 

'' Your mother?" said Mademoiselle de Yemeuil, 
interrupting him in a tone of irony, and making no 
reply to his invitation. 

*' Does my âge seem more improbable to you tbis 
evening, mademoiselle? " said Madame du Gua. ^^ Un- 
fortunately I was married verj' 3'oung, and my son was 
bom when I was fifteen." 

" Are 3'ou not mistaken, madame? — when you were 
thirty, perhaps." 

Madame du Gua turned livid as she swallowed the 
sarcasm. She would hâve liked to revenge herself ou 
the spot, but was forced to smile, for she was deter- 
mined at any cost, even that of insuit, to discover the 
nature of the feelings that actuated the young girl ; she 
therefore pretended not to hâve understood her. 

" The Chouans hâve never had a more cruel leader 
than the Gars, if we are to believe the stories about 
him," she said, addressing herself vaguely to both Fran- 
cine and her mistress. 

*^ Oh, as for cruel, I don't believe that," said Made- 
moiselle de Verneuil; "he knows how to lie, but he 
secms rather credulous himself The leader of a party 
ought not to be the plaything of others." 
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" Do you know hîm?" asked the émigré, qnietlj. 

'^ No/' she replied, with a disdainful glance, ^' but I 
thought I did." 

^^ Ohy mademoiselle, he 's a malin j yes a malin,'' said 
Captain Merle, shaking hls head and giving with an 
expressive gestare the peculiar meaning to the word 
which it had in those dajs but has since lost. ^* Those 
old familles do somctimes send out vigorous shoots. 
He has just returned from a country where, they saj', 
the ci-devants did n't find life too easy, and men ripen 
like medlars in the straw. If that fellow is really élever 
he can lead us a pretty dance. He has already formed 
companies of light infantry who oppose our troops and 
neutralize the efforts of the government. If we buru 
a royalist village he burns two of ours. He can hold 
an immense tract of countr}' and force us to spread out 
our men at the very moment when we want them on one 
spot. Oh, he knows what he is about." 

" He is cutting his country's throat," said Gérard in 
a loud voice, interrupting the captain. 

"Then," said the émigré^'* " if his death would de- 
liver the nation, why don't you catch him and shoot 
him ? " 

As he spoke he tried to look into the depths of Made- 
moiselle de Vernenirs soûl, and one of those voiceless 
scènes the dramatic vividness and fleeting sagacity of 
which cannot bc reproduced in language passed be- 
tween them in a flash. Danger is always interesting. 
The worst criminal threatened with death excites pity. 
Though Mademoiselle de Verneuil was now certain that 
the lover who had cast her off was this very leader of 
the Chouans, she was not ready to verify her suspicions 
by giving him up ; she had quite another curiosity to 
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satisfy. She preferred to doabt or to belieye as her 
passion led her, and she now began deliberatelj to play 
with péril. Her eyes, full of scomful meanlng, bade 
the young chief notice the soldiers of the escort ; by 
thus presenting to his mind triumphantly an image of 
his danger she made him feel that his life depended on 
a word trom her, and her lips seemed to quiver on the 
verge of pronouncing it Like an American Indian, she 
watched every muscle of the face of her enemy, tied, as 
it were, to the stake, while she brandished her toma- 
hawk gracefully, enjoying a revenge that was still inno- 
cent, and torturing like a mistress who still loves. 

^' If I had a son like yours, madame," she said to 
Madame du Gua, who was visibly frightened, ''I should 
wear mourning from the day when I had yielded him 
to danger ; 1 should know no peace of mind." 

No answer was made to this speech. She tumed her 
head repeatedly to the escort aud then suddenly to Ma- 
dame du Gua, without detecting the slightest secret sig- 
nal between the lady and the Gars which might hâve 
confîrmed her suspicions on the nature of their inti- 
macy, which she longed to doubt The young chief 
calmly smiled, and bore without flinching the scrutiny 
she forced him to undergo ; his attitude and the expres- 
sion of his face were those of a man indiffèrent to dan- 
ger; he even seemed to say at times: "This is your 
chance to avenge your wounded vanity — take it I I 
hâve no désire to lessen my contempt for you." 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil began to study the young 
man from the vantage-ground of her position with 
coolness and dignity ; at the bottom of her heart she 
admired his courage and tranquillity. Happy in dîs- 
covering that the man she loved bore an ancient title 
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(the distinctions of which please every woman), she 
àlso found pleasure in meeting him in their présent 
situation, where, as champion of a cause ennobled by 
misfortune^ he was fighting with ail the faculties of a 
strong soûl against a Republic that was constantly vic- 
torious. She rejoiced to see him brought face to face 
with danger, and still displaying the courage and 
bravery so powerfùl on a woman's heart; again and 
again she put him to the test, obeying perhaps the 
instinct which induces a woman to play with her vio- 
tim as a cat plays with a mouse. 

" By yirtue of what law do you put the Chouans to 
death?" she said to Merle. 

*' That of the 14th of last Fructidor, which outlaws 
the insurgent departments and proclaims martial law," 
replied the Bepublican. 

" May I ask why I hâve the honor to attract your 
eyes?" she said presently to the young chief, who was 
attentively watching her. 

'^ Because of a feeling which a man of honor cannot 
express to any woman, no matter who she is," replied 
the Marquis de Montauran, in a low voice, bending 
down to her. ^' We live in times," he said aloud, 
^'when women do the work of the executioner and 
wield the axe with even better effect" 

She looked at de Montauran fixedly ; then, delighted 
to be attacked by the man whose life she held in her 
hands, she said in a low voice, smiling softly : *' Your 
head is a very poor one ; the executioner does not want 
it ; I shall keep it myself.'^ 

The marquis looked at the inexplicable girl, whose 
love had overcome ail, even insuit, and who now 
avenged herself by forgiving that which women are 
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said never to forgîve. His eyes grew less stem, less 
cold ; a look of sadness came upon his face. His love 
was stronger than he suspected. Mademoiselle de 
Yerneuil, satisfied with thèse faint signs of a desired 
réconciliation, glanced at him tenderly, with a smile 
that was like a kiss ; then she leaned back once more 
in the carriage, determined not to risk the future of this 
happy drama, believing she had assured it with her 
smile. She was so beautifùll She knew so well how 
to conquer ail obstacles to loyel She was so accus- 
tomed to take ail risks and push on at ail hazardsl 
She lovcd the unexpected, and the tumults of life — 
why shpuld she fear? 

Before long the carriage, under the young chiefs di- 
rections, left the highway and took a road eut between 
banks planted with apple-trees, more like a ditch than 
a roadway, which led to La Vivetière. The carriage 
now advanced rapidly, leaving the escort to follow 
slowl}' towards the manor-house, the gray roofs of which 
appeared and disappeared among the trees. Some of 
the men lingered on the way to knock the stiff claj' of 
the road-bed from theîr shoes* 

** This is devilishly like the road to Paradise," re- 
marked Beau-Pied. 

Thanks to tbe Impatience of the postilion, Mademoi- 
selle de Verneuil soon saw the château of La Vivetière. 
This house, standing at the end of a sort of promontor}', 
was protected and surrounded by two deep lakelets, and 
could be reached only by a narrow causeway. That 
part of the little peninsula on which the house and 
gardens were placed was still further protected by a 
moat fiUed with water from the two lakes which it con- 
nected. The house really stood on an island that was 
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well-nigh impregnable, — an invaluable retreat for a 
chleftain, who could be surprised there only by 
treachery. 

Mademoiselle de Vemeuil put her head out of the 
carriage as she heard the rasty hinges of the great 
gâtes open to give entrance to an arched portai which 
had been much injured doring the late war. The 
gloomy colors of the scène which met her eyes almost 
extinguished the thoughts of love and coquetry in which 
she had been indalging. The carriage entered a large 
courtyard that was nearly square, bordered on each 
side by the steep banks of the lakelets. Those stérile 
shores, washed by the water, which was covered wîth 
large green patches, had no other omameut than aquatic 
trees devoid of foliage, the twisted trunks and hoary 
heads of which, rising from the reeds and rushes, gave 
them a certain grotesque likeness to gigantic marmo- 
sets. Thèse ugly growths seemed to wakcn and talk 
to each other when the frogs deserted them with much 
croaking, and the water-fowl, startled by the sound of 
the wheels, flew low upon the surface of the pools. 
The courtyard, full of rank and seeded grasses, reeds, 
and shrubs, either dwarf or parasite, excluded ail im- 
pression of order or of splendor» The house appeared 
to hâve been long abandoned. The roof seemed to 
bend beneath the weight of the varions végétations 
which grew upon it. The walls, though built of the 
smooth, slaty stone which abounds in that région, 
showed many rifts and chinks where ivy had fastened 
its rootlets. Two main buildings, joined at the angle 
by a tall tower which faced the lake, formed the whole 
of the château, the doors and swinging, rotten shutters, 
rusty balustrades, and broken Windows of which seemed 
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ready to fall at the first tempest. The north wind 
whistled throagh thèse ruins, to which the moon, with 
her indefinite light, gave the character and outline of a 
great spectre. But the colora of those gray-blae gran- 
ités, mÎDgling with the black and tawny schists, mast 
hâve been seen in order to nnderotand how Tividly a 
spectral image was suggested by the empty and gloomy 
carcass of the building. Its disjointed stonea and 
paneless Windows, the battered tower and broken roofs 
gave it the aspect of a skeleton ; the birds of prey which 
flew trom it, shrieking, added another feature to this 
vague resemblance. A few tall pine-trees standing 
behind the house wayed their dark foliage above the 
roof, and scveral yews eut into formai shapes at the 
angles of the building, festooned it gloomily like 
the ornaments on a hearse. The style of the doora, 
the coarseness of the décorations, the want of harmony 
in the architecture, were ail characteristic of the feudai 
manora of which Brittany was proud ; perbaps justly 
proud, for they maintained upon that Gaellc ground 
a specîes of monumental history of the nebulous pe- 
riod which preceded the establishment of the French 
monarchy. 

Mademoiselle de Yerneuil, to whose imagination the 
Word '^château" brought none but its conventionai 
ideas, was affected by the fUnereal aspect of the scène. 
She sprang from the carriage and stood apart gazing 
at it in terror, and debating within herself what action 
she ought to take. Francine heard Madame du Gua 
give a sigh of relief as she felt heraelf in safety beyond 
reach of the Blues ; an exclamation escaped her wben 
the gâtes were closed, and she saw the carriage and its 
occupants within the walls of this natural fortress. 
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The Marqais de Montauran turned hastily to Made- 
moiselle de Verneuil, divining the thoughts that crowded 
on her mind. 

^^ This château,'* he said, rather sadly, ^^ was ruined 
by the war, jast as my plans for our happiness bave 
been ruined by you." 

*^ How ruined?" she asked in surprise. 

'' Are you indeed ' beautlful, brilliant, and of noble 
birth'?" he asked ironically, repeating the words she 
had herself used in their former conversation. 

'* Who bas told you to the contrary?" 

"Friends, in whom I put faith; who care for my 
safety and are on the watch against treachery." 

'' Treachery I " she exclaimed, in a sarcastic tone. 
''Hâve you forgotten Hulot and Alençon already? 
You bave no memory, — a dangerous defect in the leader 
of a party. But if friends," she added with increased 
sarcasm, ''are so all-powerful in your heart, keep your 
fhends. Nothing is comparable to the joys of friendship. 
Adieu ; neither I nor the soldiers of the Republlc will 
stop hère." 

She turned towards the gateway with a look of 
wounded pride and scom, and her motions as she did 
so displayed a dignity and also a despair which changed 
in an instant the thoughts of the young man ; he felt that 
the cost of relinquishmg his deskes was too great, and 
he gave himself up deliberately to imprudence and 
credulity. He loved; and the loyers had no désire 
now to quarrel with each other. 

" Say but one word and I will believe you," he said, 
in a supplicating voice. 

'' One word? " she answered, closing her Hps tightly, 
^^ not a single word ; not eyen a gesture." 
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^' At least, be angry with me," he entreated, tr}îng 
to take the hand she withheld from bim, — ^' that is, if 
3'ou dare to be angry with the leader of the rebcls, who 
is now as sad and distrastful as he was lately happy and 
confiding." 

Marie gave him a look that was far from angry, and 
he added: ^'You hâve my secret, but I bave not 
j'ours." 

The alabaster brow appeared to darken at thèse 
words; she cast a look of annoyanee ou the young 
chieftain, and answered, hastily : '^ Tell you my secret? 
Never ! " 

In love every word, every glance bas the éloquence 
of the moment ; but on this occasion Mademoiselle de 
Verneuirs exclamation revealed nothing, and, clever as 
Montauran might be, its secret was impénétrable to 
liim, though the tones of her voice betrayed some 
extraordinary and unusual émotion which piqued bis 
curiosity. 

" You bave a singular way of dispelling suspicion," 
he said. 

"Do you still suspect me?" she replied, looking 
him in the eye, as if to say, " What rights bave you 
over me?" 

" Mademoiselle," said the young man, in a voice 
that was submissive and yet firm, " the authorit}' you 
exercise over Republican troops, this escort — " 

"Ah, that reminds me! My escort and I," she 
asked, in a slightly satirical tone, "j'our protectors, 
in short, — wîll they be safe hère ? " 

" Yes, on the word of a gentleman. Whoever you 
be, 3'ou and your party hâve nothing to fear in my 
bouse." 
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The promise was made with so loyal and generous 
an air and manner that Mademoiselle de Verneuil felt 
absolutely secure as to the safety of the Republican 
soldiers. She was about to speak when Madame du 
Gua's approach silenced her. That lady had either 
overheard or guessed part of their conversation, and 
was filled with anxlety at no longer perceiving any 
signs of animosity between them. As soon as the 
marquis caught sight of her, he offered his hand to 
ISIademoiselle de Verneuil and led her hastily towards 
the house, as if to escape an undesired companion. 

*' I am in their way," thought Madame du Gua, 
remaining where she was. She watched the lovers 
walking slowly towards the portico, where they stopped, 
as if satisfied to hâve placed some distance between 
themselves and her. *' Yes, yes, I am in their way," 
she repeated, speaking to hersclf ; " but before long 
that créature will not be in mine ; the lake, God will- 
ing, shall hâve her. I '11 help him keep his word as a 
gentleman ; once under the water, she bas nothing to 
fear, — what can be safer than that?" 

She was looking fixedly at the still mirror of the 
little lake to the right when she suddenly heard a rust- 
ling among the rusheS; and saw in the moonlight the 
face of Marche-à-Terre rising behind the gnarled trunk 
of an old willow. None but those who knew the 
Chouan well could bave distinguished him from the 
tangle of branches of which he seemed a part Ma- 
dame du Gua looked about her with some distrust ; she 
saw the postillon leading his horses to a stable in the 
wing of the château which was opposite to the bank 
where Marche-à-Terre was hiding; Francine, with her 
back to her, was going towards the two loyers, who at 
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that moment had forgotten ihe whole earth. Madame 
du Gaa, with a finger on her lip to demand silencet 
walked towards the Chouan, who gaessed rather than 
heard her question, '* How many of you are hère? " 

*' Elghty-seven." 

*^ They are sixty-fiye ; I counted them." 

^* Grood,*' said tiie savage, with sullen satisfaction. 

Attentive to ail Francine's movements, the Chouan 
disappeared behind the ^dllow, as he saw her tum to 
look for the enemy over whom she was keeping an 
instinctive watch. 

Six or eight persons, attracted by the noise of the 
carriage-wheelSy came out on the portico, shouting : *' It 
is the Gars ! it is he ; hère he is I " On this several 
other men ran ont, and theîr comîng interrupted the 
lovers. The Marquis de Montauran went hastilj' up to 
them, making an imperative gesture for silence, and 
pointlng to the farther end of the causeway, wherc 
the Republican escort was just appearing. At the 
sight of the well-known blue uniforms with red facings, 
and the glittering bayonets, the amazed conspirators 
called out hasUly, ^'You hâve surcly not beti*aycd 
us?" 

'^ If I had, I should not wam you," said the marquis, 
smîling bitterly. "Those Blues," he added, after a 
pause, " are the escort of this young lady, whose gener- 
osity has delivered us, almost miraculously, from a 
danger we were in at Alençon. I will tell 3'ou about 
it later. Mademoiselle and her escort are hère in 
safety, on my word as a gentleman, and we must ail 
receive them as friends." 

Madame du Gua and Francine were now on the 
portico ; the marquis ofTered his hand to Mademoiselle 
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de Verneuî], the groap of gentlemen parted in two 
Unes to allow them to pass, endeavoring, as they did 
80, to catch sight of the young lady's features; for 
Madame da 6aa, who was following behind, ezcited 
their curiosity by secret signs. 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil saw, with surprise, that a 
large table was set in the first hall, for about twenty 
guests. The dining-room opened into a vast salon, where 
the whole party were presently assembled. Thèse rooms 
were in keeplng with the dilapidated appearance of the 
outslde of the house. The walnut panels, polished by 
âge, but rough and coarse in design and badly exe« 
cuted, were loose in their places and ready to falL 
Their dingy color added to the gloom of thèse apart- 
ments, which were barren of curtains and mirrors ; a 
few vénérable bits of fùmiture in the last stages of 
decay alone remained, and harmonized with the gênerai 
destruction. Marie noticed maps and plans stretched 
out upon long tables, and in the corners of the room 
a quantity of weapons and stacked carbines. Thèse 
things bore witness, though she did not know it, to 
an important conférence between the leaders of the 
Vendëans and those of the Chouans, 

The marquis led Mademoiselle de Verneuil to a large 
and worm-eaten armchair placed beside the fireplace ; 
Francine followed and stood behind her mistress, lean- 
ing on the back of that ancient bit of fumiture* 

*' You will allow me for a moment to play the part 
of master of the house," he said, leaving the two women 
and mlngling with the groups of hls other guests. 

Francine saw the gentlemen hasten, after a few words 

from Montauran, to hide their weapons, maps, and 

whatever else might arouse the suspicions of the Re- 

11 
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pablican officers. Some look off their broad leafher 
belts containing pistols and hunting-knives. The mar- 
quis requested them to show the utmost prudence, and 
went himself to see to the réception of the troublesome 
guests whom fate had bestowed upon him. 

Mademoiselle de Vemeuil, who had raised her feet to 
the fire and was now warming them, dld not tam her 
head as Montauran iefb the room, thns disappointing 
those présent, who were anxlons to see her. Francme 
alone saw the change prodnced on the companj by the 
departure of the young chief. The gentlemen gathered 
hastijy round Madame du Gua, and during a conversa- 
tion carricd on in an undertone between them. they ail 
turned scvcral times to look curiously at the stranger. 

** You know Montauran," Madame du Gua said to 
them ; '^ he has fallen in love with that worthless girl, 
and, as you can easilj' understand, he thinks ail my 
warnings selfish. Our friends in Paris, Messieurs de 
Valois and d'Esgrîgnon. bave warned him of a trap set 
for him by throwîug some such créature at his head; 
but in spite of this he allows himself to be fooled by the 
first woman he meets, — a girl who, if my information is 
correct, bas stolen a grcat name only to disgrâce W^ 

The speaker, in whom our readers bave already 
recognized the lad}' who instigated the attack on the 
*"' turgotine/* may be allowed to keep the name which 
shc used to escape the dangers that threatened her in 
Alençon, The publication of her real name would only 
mortif}' a noble family alreadj' deeplj' afllicted at the 
misconduct of tliis woman ; whose history, by the bj'e, 
has alread}' becn givcn on another scène. 

The curiosity manifested by the company of men 
soon becamc im])ertinent and almost hostile. A few 
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harsh words reached Francîne's ear, and after a word 
said to her mlstress the giri retreated into the embrasure 
of a window. Marie rose, tumed towards the Insolent 
group, and gave them a look full of dignity and even 
dîsdain. Her beaiitj, the élégance of her manners, and 
her pride changed the behavîor of her enemles, and 
won her the flattering murmar which escaped their lips. 
Two or three men, whose outward appearanee seemed 
to dénote the habits of polite societj and the gallantry 
acquîred in courts, came towards her ; but her propriety 
of demeanor forced them to respect her, and none dared 
speak to her; so that, instead of being herself ar> 
raigned by the company, it was she who appeared to 
judge of them. Thèse chiefs of a war undertaken for 
God and the king bore very little resemblance to the 
portraits her fancy had drawn of them. The struggle, 
really great in itself, shrank to mean proportions as she 
observed thèse provincial noblemen, ail, with one or 
two vigorous exceptions, devoid of sîgnifîcance and vl* 
rility. Having made to herself a poem of such heroes, 
Marie suddenly awakened to the truth. Their faces 
expressed to her eyes more a love of schemmg than a 
love of glory ; self-interest had evidently put arms into 
their hands. Still, it must be said that thèse men did 
become heroic when brought into action. The loss of 
her illusions made Mademoiselle de Verneuil unjust, and 
prevented her from recognizing the real dévotion which 
rendered several of thèse men remarkable. It Is true 
that most of those now présent were commonplace. A 
few original and marked faces appeared among them, 
but even thèse were belittled by the artificiality and the 
étiquette of arîstocracy. If Marie generously granted 
intellect and perception to the latter, she also discerned 
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in them a total absence of the simplicity, the grandeur, 
to wbich she had been accustomed among the trium* 
phant men of the Repubhe. This nocturnal assemblage 
in the old ruined castle made her smile; the soene 
seemed s3'mbolic of the monarohy. But the thooght 
came to her with delight that the marquis at least 
pla3'ed a noble part among thèse men, whose onlj re- 
maming ment in her ejes was dévotion to a lost cause. 
She pictured her lover's face upon the background of 
this Company, rejoicing to see it stand forth among 
those paltrj and punj* figures who were but the instm- 
ments of bis great designs. 

The footsteps of the marquis were heard in the ad- 
joîning room Instantly the company separated into 
little groups and the whîsperings ccased. Like school- 
boys who bave plotted misehicf in the mastcr's absence, 
they hurriedl}' becamc silent and orderly. Montauran 
entered. Marie had the happincss of admiring him 
among his fcllows, of whom he was the youngest, the 
handsomcst, and the chicf . Like a king in his court, he 
went from group to group, distributmg looks and nods 
and words of encouragement or warnlng, with pressure 
of the hands and smilcs ; doing his duty as leader of a 
party with a grâce and self-possession hardi}' to be ex- 
pected in the 3'oung man whom Marie had so latel^' 
accusod of hccdiessncss. 

The présence of the marquis put an end to the open 
curiosit}' bestowed on Mademoiselle de Verneuil, but 
Madame du Gua's scandalous suggestions bore fruit. 
The Baron du Guénîc, famlliarly called " l'Intimé," 
who by rank and namc had the best right among those 
présent to treat Montauran familiarly, took the young 
leader bj' the arm and Icd him apart. 
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*' My dear marquis," he said ; " we are much dis- 
turbed at seeing jou on the point of oommitting an 
amazing foll}'." 

" What do JOU mean by that? " 

*^ Do you know where that girl cornes from, who sbe 
is, and what her schemes about you are?" 

''Don't trouble yourself, my dear Intimé; between 
you and me my fancy for her will be over to-morrow." 

"Yes; but suppose that créature betrays you to- 
night?" 

'^ I '11 answer that when you tell me why she bas not 
donc it alread}'," said Montauran, assuming with a 
laugh an air of conceit. ^^ My dear fellow, look at that 
charming girl, watch her manners, and dare to tell me 
she is not a woman of distinction. If she gave you a 
few favorable looks would n't you feel at the bottoro of 
your soûl a respect for her? A certain lady bas pre- 
judiced you. I will tell 3'ou this : if she were the lost 
créature our friends are trying to make her out, I 
would, after what she and I bave said to each other, 
kill her myself." 

^^ Do you suppose/' said Madame du Gua, joining 
them, ^^ that Fouché is fool enough to send you a com- 
mon prostitute out of the streets? He bas provided 
séductions according to your déserts. You may choose 
to be blind, but your friends are keeping their eyes 
open to protect you." 

'^Madame/' replied the Gars, bis eyes flashingwith 
anger, '^ be warned ; take no steps against that lady, 
nor against her escort ; if you do, nothing shall save 
you from my vengeance. I choose that Mademoi- 
selle de Verneuil be treated with the utmost respect, 
and as a lady belonging to my family. We are, I 
believe, related to the de Vemeuils.'' 
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The opposition the marquis was made to feel pro- 
duced the usual effect of such obstacles on ail joung 
men. Though he had, apparently, treated Mademoi- 
selle de Verneuil rather lightly, and left it to be sup- 
posed that his passion for her was a mère caprice, he 
now, from a feeling of pride, made immense strides in 
his relation to her. By openly protecting her, his honor 
became concerned in compelling respect to her person ; 
and he went from group to group assurîng his friends, 
in the tone of a man whom it was dangerous to contra- 
dict, that the lady was really Mademoiselle de VemeuiL 
The doubts and gossip ceased at once. As soon as 
Montauran felt that harmony was restored and anxiety 
allayed, he returned to his mistress eagerly, sa^ing 
in a low voice : — 

"Those mischievous people hâve robbed me of an 
hour's happiness." 

"I am glad you hâve corne back to me," she 
said, smiling. " I warn you that I am inquisitive ; 
therefore you must not get tlred of my questions. 
Tell me, in the first place, who is that worthy in a 
green cloth jaeket ? *' 

" That is the famous Major Brigaut, a man from the 
Marais, a comrade of tlie late Mercier, called La 
Vendée." 

"And that fat priest with the red face to whom he 
is talking at this moment about me ? " she went on. 
"Do you want to know what the}^ are saying?" 
*' Do I waut to know it? What a useless question ! " 
'* But I could not tell it without ofTcndiug jou," 
" If you allow me to be insulted in 3'our bouse with- 
out avenging me, marquis, adieu ! " she said. '' I will 
not stay auother moment. I havc some qualms already 
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about decelving those poor Republicans, loyal and con- 
fiding as they arc ! " 

She made a few hasty steps ; the marquis followed 
her. 

^' Dear Marie, listen to me. On my honor, I bave 
sîlenced theîr evil speaklng, wîthout knowing whether it 
was false or true. But, placed as I am, if frîends 
Tvhom we bave in ail tbe ministries in Paris warn me 
to beware of every woman I meet, and assure me tbat 
Foucbé bas emplo^'ed against me a Juditbof tbe streets, 
it is not unnatural tbat my best frîends bere sbould 
tbink you too beautiful to be an bonest woman." 

As be spoke tbe marquis plunged a glanée into 
Mademoiselle de Verneuil's ej-es. Sbe colored, and was 
unable to retrain ber tears. 

"I deserve tbese insults," sbe said. "I wisb 3'ou 
really tbougbt me tbat despicable créature and still 
loved me ; tben, indeed, I could no longer doubt 3'ou. 
I believed in you wben you were deceiving me, and 30U 
will not believe me now wben I am true. Let us make 
an end of tbis, monsieur," sbe said, frowning, but turn- 
ing pale as death, — " adieu ! " 

Sbe rusbed towards tbe dining-room witb a movement 
of despair. 

'* Marie, my life is yours," said tbe young marquis in 
ber ear. 

Sbe stopped sbort and looked at bim. 

"No, no," sbe said, '* I will be gênerons. Farewell. 
In eomîng witb 3'ou bere I did not tbink of my past nor 
of 3'our future — I was beside m3'self." 

' * You cannot mean tbat you will leave me now wben 
I oflfer 3'ou my life ? " 

" You offer it in a moment of passion — of désire." 
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** I offer it without regret, and forever," he replied. 

She returned to the room they had left. Hiding hia 
émotions the marquis oontinued the conversation. 

'^ That fat priest whose name yon asked is the Abbé 
Godin, a Jesuit, obstinate enough — perhaps I ought to 
say devoted enough, — to remain in France in spite of 
the decree of 1798, which banished his order. He is 
the firebrand of the war in thèse régions and a propa- 
gandist of the religions association called the Sacré- 
CkBur. Trained to use religion as an instrument, he 
persuades his followers that if they are killed they will 
be brought to life again, and he knows how to rouse 
their fanaticism by shrewd sermons. You see, it is 
neccssary to work upon evcry man's selfish interests to 
attain a grcat end. That is the secret of ail political 
success." 

''And that vigorous, muscular old man, with the 
répulsive face, who is he? I mean the one in the 
ragged gown of a barrister." 

'' Barrister ! he aspires to be considered a brigadier- 
général. Did 3*ou never hear of de Longuy ? " 

" Is that he ! " exclaimed Mademoiselle de Verneuil, 
horrified. "You employ such mcn as that?'' 

" Hush ! he '11 hear 3'ou. Do you see that other man 
in malignant conversation with Madame du Gua?" 

*'The one in black who looks like a judge?" 

'' That is one of our go-betweens, La Billardière, son 
of a councillor to the Breton Parliament, whose real 
name is somcthing like Flamet; he is in close corre- 
spoudence with the princes." 

"And his neighbor? the one who is just putting up 
his white clay pipe, and uses ail the Angers of his right 
hand to snap the box, like a countryman." 
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'^ By Jove, you are right ; he was game-keeper to the 
deceased husband of that lady, and now commands one 
of the companies I send against the Republican militia. 
He and Marche-à-Terre are the two most conscientious 
vassals the king bas hère." 

** But she — who is she ? " 

'' Charette's last mistress," replied the marquis. 
^' She wields great influence over ail thèse people." 

^^ Is she faithful to his memory?" 

For ail answer the marquis gave a dubious smile. 

" Do you think well of her ? " 

*' You are very inquisitive." 

^' She is my enemy because she can no longer be roy 
rival," said Mademoiselle de Verneuil^ laughing. ''I 
forgive her her past errors if she forglves mine. Who 
is that officer with the long moustache?" 

*' Permit me not to name him ; he wants to get rid of 
the First Consul by assassination. Whether he suc« 
ceeds or not you will hear of him. He is certain to 
become famous." 

'^ Aud you hâve come hère to command such men as 
thèse!" she exclaimed in horror. "Are they the 
king's defenders ? Where are the gentlemen and the 
great lords?" 

" Where? " said the marquis, coolly, ** they are in ail 
the courts of Europe. Who else should win over kings 
and cabinets and armies to serve the Bourbon cause and 
hurl them at that Republic which threatens monarchies 
and social order with death and destruction ? " 

" Ah I " she said, with gênerons émotion, " be to me 
henceforth the source from which I draw the ideas I 
must still acquire about your cause — I consent. But 
let me still remember that you are the only noble who 
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does bis dut}* in fighting France with Frenchmen, with* 
out the help of foreigners. I am a woman ; I feel that 
if my child struck me in auger I could forgive him ; bat 
if bc saw me beaten by a stranger and consented to it, 
I sbould regard bim as a mouster." 

'^ You sball remain a Republican/' said tbe marquis, 
in the ardor produced by tbe gênerons words which 
confirmed bis bopes. 

^^ Republican ! no, I am tbat no longer. I could not 
now respect you If you submitted to tbe First Consul," 
sbe replied. ^' But neltber do I like to see you at tbe 
bead of men wbo are pillaging a corner of France, in- 
stead of making war against tbe whole Republic. For 
wbom are 30U fighting? What do you expect of a king 
restored to bis throne by your efforts? A woman did 
that grcat thîng once, and tbe liberated king allowed 
ber to bc burned. Such men are the anointcd of the 
Lord, and thcre is danger in mcddling with sacred 
tbings. Let God take care of liis own, and place, dis- 
place, and replace thcm on their purple seats. But if 
you bave counted tlie cost, and secn the poor return 
that will corne to 3'ou, 3'ou are tcnfold greater in my 
e3'es than I thought you — " 

''Ah ! you are bewitching. Don't attcmpt to indoc- 
trinate m}' foUowers, or I sball be left without a man." 

"If 3'ou would let me couvert you, only you," sbe 
said, " wc might live happily a thousand leagues away 
from ail this." 

" Thèse men wbom you scom to despise," said the 
marquis, iu a graver tone, " will know bow to die wben 
the struggle cornes, and ail their misdeeds will be for- 
gotten. Besides, if m}' efforts are crowned with some 
succcss, the laurcl leaves of victorj* will bide ail.'' 
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*^ I see no one but jou who is risking aDjthing.'' 

^^ You are mistakcn ; I am not the only one," he re- 
plied, with true modesty. "See, over there, the new 
leaders from La Vendée. The first, whom you must 
hâve heard of as ^ Le Grand Jacques,' is the Comte de 
Fontaine ; the other is La Billardière, whom I men- 
tioned to you just now/' 

" Hâve you forgotten Quiberon, where La Billardière 
played so equivocal a part?" she said^ struck by a 
sudden recollection. 

"La Billardière took a great deal upon himself. 
Serving princes is far from lying on a bed of roses." 

'* Ah I you make me shudder î " cried Marie. " Mar- 
quis," she continued, in a tone which seemed to indicate 
some mysterious personal réticence, " a single instant 
suffices to destroy illusions and to betray secrets on 
which the life and happiness of many may dépend — " 
she stopped, as though she feared she had said too 
much ; then she added, in another tone, " I wish I could 
be sure that those Republican soldiers were in safety." 

" I will be prudent," he said, smiling to disguisc his 
émotion ; " but say no more about your soldiers ; hâve 
I not answered for their safety on my word as a 
gentleman ? " 

"And after ail," she said, " what right hâve I to 
dictate to you ? Be my master henceforth. Did I not 
tell you it would drive me to despair to nile a slave ? " 

" Monsieur le marquis," said Major Brigaut, respect- 
fully, interrupting the conversation, " how long are the 
Blues to remain hère?" 

" They will leave as soon as they are rested," said 
Marie. 

The marquis looked about the room and noticed the 
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agitation of those présent. He left Mademoiselle de 
Yemeuil, and his place beside her was at once taken by 
Madame du Gua, whose smilîng and treacherous face 
was in no waj disconcerted bj the young chief 's bitter 
smile. Just thcn Francine, standing b3' the window, 
gave a stifled cry. Marie, noticing witli amazement 
that the girl left the room, looked at Madame du Gua, 
and her surprise increased as she saw the pallor on the 
face of her encmy. Anxious to discover the meaning 
of Francine's abrupt departure, she wcnt to the window» 
where Madame du Gua followed her, no doubt to guard 
against any suspicions which might arise in her mind. 
They returned together to the chimney, after each had 
cast a look upon the shore and the lake, — Marie with- 
out sccing anything that could havc caused Francine's 
flight, Madame du Gua seeing that which satisfied her 
she was being obe^^ed. 

The lake, at the edge of which Marche-à-Terre had 
shown his head, whcrc Madame du Gua had seen him, 
joined the moat in misty curves, sometimcs broad as 
ponds, in other places narrow as the artificial strcam- 
lets of a park. The steep bank, washed by its waters, 
la}^ a few rods from the window. Francine, watching 
on the surface of the water the black lines thrown by 
the willows, noticed, carclessly at first, the uniform 
trend of their branches, caused bj- a light breeze thcn 
prevailing. Suddculy she thought she saw against the 
glassy surface a figure moving with the spontancous and 
irregular motion of life. The form, vague as it was, 
seemed to her that of a man. At first she attributed 
what she saw to the play of the moonlight upon the 
foliage, but presently a second head appeared, then 
several others in the distance. The shrubs upon the bank 
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were bent and then violently straightened, and Fran- 
cine saw the long hedge undulating like one of those 
great Indian serpents of fabulous sîze and shape. Hère 
and there, among the gorse and taller brambles, points 
of light could be seen to corne and go. The girl's at- 
tention redoubled, and she thought she recognized the 
foremost of the dusky figures ; indistinct as its outlines 
were, tlie beating of her heart convinced her it was no 
other than her lover, Marche-à-Terre. Ëager to know 
if this mysterious approach meant treachery, she ran to 
the courtyard. When she reached the middle of its 
grass plot she looked alternately at the two wings of 
the building and along the steep shores, without dis- 
covering, on the inhabited side of the bouse, any sign 
of this silent approach. She listened attentively and 
heard a slight rustlîng, like that which might be made 
by the footfalls of some wild animal in the silence of 
the forest. She qulvered, but did not tremble. Though 
young and innocent, her anxious curiosity suggested a 
ruse. She saw the coach and slipped into it, putting 
out her head to listen, with the caution of a hare giving 
ear to the sound of the distant hunters. She saw Pille- 
Miche come out of the stable, accompanied by two 
peasants, ail three carrying baies of straw ; thèse they 
spread on the ground in a way to form a long bed 
of litter before the inhabited wing of the house, parallel 
with the bank, bordered by dwarf trees. 

" You're spreading straw as if you thought they'd 
sleep hère ! Enough, Pille-Miche, enough ! " said a low, 
gruff voice, which Francine recognized. 

"And won't they sleep hère? " retumed Pille-Miche 
with a laugh. '* l 'm afraid the Gars will be angry I " 
be added, too low for Francine to hear. 
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^'Well, let him/' said Marche-à-Tcrre, in the same 
tone, '^ we shall hâve killed the Blues anyway. Hère 's 
that coach, which y ou and I had better put up." 

Pille-Miche pullcd the carriage by the pôle and 
Marehe-à-Terre pushed it by one of the wheels with 
Buch force that Francine was in the barn and about 
to be locked up there before she had time to reflect on 
her situation. Pille-Miche went out to fetch the barrel 
of cidcr, which the marquis had ordcred for the escort ; 
and Marche-à-Terre was passing along the side of the 
coach, to leave the barn and close the door, when he 
was stopped by a hand which caught and held the long 
hair of his goatskin. He recognized a pair of eyes the 
gentleness of which exercised a power of magnetism 
over him, and he stood stock-stlll for a moment under 
theîr spell. Francine sprang from the carriage, and 
said, in the nervous voice of an excited woman: 
" Pierre, what news did j'ou give to that lady and her 
son on the road? Wbat is going on hère? Why 
are 3'ou hiding? I must know ail." 

Thèse words brought a look on the Chouau's face 
which Francine had never seen there before. The Bre- 
ton led his innocent mistrcss to the door ; there he 
turned her towards the blanching light of the moon, 
and answercd, as he looked In her face with terrif}'- 
ing eyes: ''Yes, by my damnation, Francine, I will 
tell you, but not until j'ou hâve sworn on thèse beads 
(and he pulled an old chaplet from beneath his 
goatskin) — on this relie, which you know w?eW," he 
continued, "to auswer me truly one question." 

Francine colored as she saw the chaplet, which was 
no doubt a token of their love. '* It was on that," 
he added, much agltated, ''that you swore — " 
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He did not finish the sentence. The joung girl 
plaeed her hand on the lips of her savage lover and 
silenced him. 

" Need I swear?" she said. 

He took his mistress gently bj the hand, looked at 
her for a moment and said : ^^ Is the lad}' you are with 
really Mademoiselle de Vemeuil ? " 

Francine stood with hanging arms, her eyelids 
lowered, her head bowed, pale and speechless. 

''She is a strumpet!" cried Marche-à-Terre, in a 
terrifying voice. 

At the word the pretty hand once more covered his 
lips, but this time he sprang back violently. The 
girl no longer saw a lover; he had tumed to a wild 
beast in ail the fury of its nature. His eyebrows were 
drawn together, his lips drew apart, and he showed his 
teeth like a dog which défends its master. 

" I lefb you pure, and I find you muck. Ha ! why 
did I ever leave 3'ou ! You are hère to betray us ; to 
deliver up the Gars ! " 

Thèse sentences sounded more like roars than words 
Though Francine was frightened, she raised her angelic 
eyes at this last accusation and answered calmly, as she 
looked into his savage face : " I will pledge my eternal 
safety that that is false. That's an îdea of the lady 
you are serving." 

He lowered his head ; then she took his hand and 
nestling to him with a pretty movement said : '' Pierre? 
what is ail this to you and me? I don't know what 
you understand about it, but I can't make it out. 
Recollect one thing: that noble and beautiful young 
lad}' has been my benefactress ; she is also yours — 
we live together like two sisters. No harm must ever 
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corne to her.where we are, you and I — in our lifetîme 
at least. Swear it ! I trust no one hère but you." 

^' I don't command hère," said the Chouan, in asnrly 
tone. 

His face darkened. She caught his long ears and 
twisted them gently as if playing with a cat. 

'^ At least," she said, seelng that he looked less stern, 
^^ promise me to use ail the power you hâve to protect 
our benefactress." 

He shook his head as if he doubted of success, and 
the motion made her tremble. At this critical moment 
the escort was entering the courtyard. The tread of 
the soldiers and the rattle of their weapons awoke the 
echoes and seemed to put an end to Marche-à-Terre's 
indécision. 

''Perhaps I can save her," he said, "if you make 
her stay in the house. And mind," he added, '' what- 
ever happens, you must stay with her and keep silence ; 
if not, no safety." 

" I promise it," she rcplied in terror. 

" Very good ; then go in — go in at once, and hide 
your fears from every one, even your mistress." 

'' Yes." 

She pressed his hand ; he stood a moment watching 
her with an alraost paternal air as she ran with the light- 
ness of a bird up the portico ; then he slipped behind 
the bushes, like an actor darting behind the scènes as 
the curtaîn riscs on a tragedy^. 

'* Do you know, Merle," said Gérard as they 
reached the château, " that this place looks to me like 
a mousetrap ? " 

" So I think," said the captain, anxlously. 

The two officcrs hastened to post sentinels to guard 
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the gâte and the causeway ; then they examined with 
great dîstrust the precipîtoas banks of the lakes and 
the surroundings of the château. 

''Pooh!" 8aid Merle, " we must do one of two 
things : either trust ourselves in this barrack with per- 
fect confidence, or else not enter it at ail.'' 

" Corne, let 's go in," replied Gérard. 

The soldiers, released at the word of command, has- 
tened to stack their muskets in conîcal sheaves, and to 
form a sort of line before the litter of straw, in the mid- 
dle of which was the promised barrel of cider. They 
then divided into groups, to whom two peasants began to 
distribute butter and rye-bread. The marquis appeared 
in the portico to welcome the ofiScers and take them to 
the salon. As Gérard went up the steps he looked at 
both ends of the portico, where some vénérable larches 
spread their black branches ; and he called op Clef-des- 
Cœurs and Beau-Pied. 

*^ You will each reconnoitre the gardens and search 
the bushes, and post a sentry before your line." 

"May we light our fire before stai-ting, adjutant?" 
asked Clef-des-Cœurs. 

Gérard nodded. 

*'There! you see, Clef-des-Cœurs," said Beau-Pied, 
'* the adjutant 's wrong to run himself into this wasp's- 
nest If Hulot was in command we shonld n't be cor- 
nered hère — in a saucepan I " 

*'What a stupid you are !" replied Clef-des-Cœurs, 
*' hâve n't you guessed, you knave of tricks, that this îs 
the home of the beauty our jovial Merle has been whist- 
ling round? He'll marry her to a certainty — that 's 
as clear as a well-rubbed bayonet A woman like that 
will do honor to the brigade." 

12 
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" True for you," rcplied Beau-Hed, " and you may 
add tliat slie gîves prctty good cider — but I can*t diluk 
it in peace till I know what's behind those devilish 
hedges. I always remember poor Larose and Vieux- 
Chapeau roUing down the ditch at La Pèlerine. I shall 
recollect Larose's queue to the end of my days ; it went 
hammering down like the knocker of a front door/' 

'' Beau-Pied, my friend ; you bave too much imagi- 
nation for a soldier ; you ought to be making songs at 
the national Institute." 

^'If l've too much imagination," retorted Beau- 
Pied, ^'you haven't any; it will take you some time 
to get your degree as consul" 

A gênerai laugh put an end to the discussion, for 
Clef-des-Cœurs found no suitable reply in bis pouch 
with which to floor bis adversary. 

" Corne and make our rounds ; Fil go to the right," 
said Beau-Pied. 

'* Veiy good, I '11 take the left," replied bis comrade. 
'' But stop one minute, I must hâve a glass of cider; 
my throat is glued togcther like the oiled-silk of Hulof s 
best bat." 

The Icft bank of the gardens, which Clef-des-Cœurs 
thus delayed searching at once, was, unhappily, the dan- 
gerous slope whcre Francine had seen the moving line 
of men. AU things go b}' chance in war. 

As Gérard entered the salon and bowed to the com- 
pan}' he cast a penetrating eyc on the men who were 
présent. Suspicions came forcibl}^ to bis mind, and he 
went at once to Mademoiselle de Verneuil and said. in 
a low voice : " I think you had better leave this place 
immediately. We are not safe hère." 

'* What can you fear while I am with you?" she an- 
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swered, laughîng. " You are safer hère than you would 
be at Mayenne." 

A woman answers for her lover in good faith. The 
two officers were reassured. The party now moved into 
thc dîning-room after some discussion abolit a guest, 
apparently of sorae importance, who had not appeared. 
Mademoiselle de Verncuil was able, thanks to the silence 
whicli always reigns at the beginning of a meal, to give 
some attention to the character of the assemblage, ^hich 
was curions enough under existing circumstances. One 
thing struck her with surprise. The Republican officers 
seemed superior to the rest of the assembly by reason 
of their dignified appearance. Their long hair tied be- 
hind in a queue drew lines beside their foreheads which 
gavC; in those days, an expression of great candor and 
noblcness to young heads. Their threadbare blue uni- 
forms with the shabby red facings, even their epaulets 
flung back behind their shoulders (a sign throughont 
the army, even among the leaders, of a lack of over- 
coats), — ail thèse things brought the two Republican 
officers into strong relief against the men who sur- 
rounded them. 

'* Oh, they are the Nation, and that means liberty I" 
thought Marie ; then, with a glance at the royalists, she 
added, ^' on the other side is a man, a king, and privi- 
lèges." She could not refrain from admîring Merle, so 
thoroughly did that gay soldier respond to the ideas she 
had formed of the French trooper who hums a tune when 
the balls are whistling, and jests when a comrade falls. 
Gërard was more imposing. Grave and self-possessed, 
he seemed to hâve one of those truly Republican spirits 
which, in the days of which we write, crowded the French 
armies, and gave them, bj* means of thèse noble indi' 
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vidual dévotions, an energy they had never before po9> 
sessed. ** That îs one of mj men with great ideals,** 
thought Mademoiselle de Vemeuil. ^' Reljing on the 
présent, which they rule, they destroy the past for the 
beneût of the future." 

The thought saddened her because she could not ap- 
ply it to her lover ; towards whom she now turned, to 
discard by a différent admiration, thèse beliefs in the 
Republic she was already beginning to dislike. Look- 
ing at the marquis, surrounded by men who were bold 
enough, fanatical enough,and sufficiently long-headed as 
to the future to give battle to a victonous Repujblic in 
the hope of restoring a dead monarchy, a proscribed 
religion, fugitive princes, and lost privilèges, "He," 
thought she, ^'has no less an aim than the others; 
clinging to those fragments, he wants to make a future 
firom the past." Her mind, thus grasped by conflicting 
images, hesitated between the new and the old wrecks. 
Her conscience told her that the one was fighting for a 
man, the other for a country ; but she had now rcached, 
through her feelings, the point to which reason will also 
bring us, namely : to a récognition that the king is the 
Nation. 

The steps of a man echoed in the adjoining room, and 
the marquis rose from the table to greet him. He 
proved to be the expected guest, and seeing the as- 
sembled company he was about to speak,when the Gars 
made him a hasty sign, which he concealed from the Re- 
publicans, to take his place and say nothing. The more 
the two offlcers anal3'zed the faces about them, the more 
their suspicions increased. The clérical dress of the 
Abbé Gudin and the singularity of the Chouan gar- 
ments were so many warnings to them ; they redoubled 
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theîr watchfulness, and soon discovered many discre- 
pancies betwcen the manners of the guests and the topics 
of their conversation. The republicanism of some was 
quite as exaggerated as the aristocratie bearing of others 
was unmistakable. Certain glances which thej detected 
between the marquis and his guests, ceitain words of 
double meaning imprudently uttered, but above ail the 
fringe of beard which was round the necks of several of 
the men and was verj ill-concealed by their cravats, 
brought the officers at last to a full conviction of the 
truth, which flashed upon their minds at the same in- 
stant. Tbey gave each other one look, for Madame du 
Gua had cleverly separated them and they could only 
impart their thoughts by their eyes. Such a situation 
demanded the utmost caution. They did not know 
whether thej and their men were masters of the situa- 
tion, or whether they had been drawn into a trap, or 
whether Mademoiselle de Verneuil was the dupe or the 
accomplice of this inexplicable state of things. But an 
unforeseen event prccipitated a crisis before they had 
fully recognized the gravity of their situation. 

The new guest was one of those solid men who are 
square at the base and square at the shoulders, with 
ruddy skins ; men who lean backward when they walk, 
seemiug to displace much atmosphère about them, and 
who appear to think that more than one glance of the 
eye is needful to take them in. Notwithstanding his 
rank, he had taken life as a joke from which he was to 
get as much amusement as possible ; and yet, although 
he knelt at his own shrine only, he was kind, poli te, 
and witty, after the fashion of those noblemen who, 
having finished their training at court, return to live on 
their estâtes, and never suspect that they hâve, at the 
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end of twenty years, grown rusty. Men of this type 
fail in tact with imperturbable coolness, talk folly wit- 
tily, distrust good with extrême shrewdness, and take 
incredible pains to îaH into traps. 

When, by a play of Lis knife and fork wliich pro- 
claimed him a good feeder, he had made up for lost 
time, he began to look round on the company. His 
astonishment was great when he observed the two 
Bepublican officers, and he questioned Madame du 6ua 
with a look, while she, for ail answer, showed him 
Mademoiselle de Verneuil in the same way. When he 
saw the siren whose demeanor had silenced the suspi- 
cions Madame du Gua had excited among the guests, 
the face of the stout strangcr broke into one of those 
insolent, satirical smilcs wbich contain a whole history 
of scandai. He leaned to his next neighbor and whis- 
pered a few words, which went from ear to ear and lip 
to lip, passing Marie and the two offîcers, until they 
reached the heart of one whom they struck to death. 
The leaders of tbc Yendcans and the Chouans assemblcd 
round that table looked at the Marquis de Montauran 
with cruel curiosit}'. The eyes of Madame du Gua, 
flashing with joj, turned from the marquis to Made- 
moiselle de Verneuil, who was spcechless with surprise. 
The Republican officers, uneas}^ in mind, questioned 
each other's thoughts as they awaited the resuit of this 
extraordinarj' scène. In a moment the forks remained 
inactive in everj' hand, silence reigned, and every eye 
was turned to the Gars. A frightful anger showed 
upon his face, which turned waxen in tone. He leaned 
towards the guest from whom the rocket had started 
and said, in a voice that seemcd muffled in crape, 
*' Death of my soûl ! count, is that true? " 
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" On my honor," said the count, bowîng gravely. 

The marquis lowered his eyes for a moment, then 
he raised them and looked fixedly at Marie, who, watch. 
fui of his struggle, knew that look to be her death- 
warrant. 

*' I would give my life," he said in a low voice, " for 
revenge on the spot." 

Madame du Gua understood the words from the mère 
movement of the young man's lips, and she smiled upon 
him as we smile at a friend whose regrets are about to 
cease. The scorn felt for Mademoiselle de Verneuil 
and shown on every face, brought to its height the 
growing indignation of the two Republicans, who now 
rose hastily : — 

"Do you want anything, citizens?" asked Madame 
du Gua. 

'* Our swords, citoyenne,** said Gérard, sarcastically. 

'^ You do not need them at table/' said the marquis, 
coldly. 

''No, but we are going to play at a game you know 
very well," replied Gérard. " This is La Pèlerine over 
again." 

The whole party seemed dumfounded. Just then a 
volley, fired with terrible regularity, echoed thrgugh 
the courtyard. The two offleera sprang to the portico ; 
therc they beheld a hundred or so of Chouans aiming 
at the few soldiers who were not shot down at the first 
discharge ; thèse they fired upon as upon so many hares. 
The Bretons swarmed from the bank, where Marche-à- 
Terre had posted them at the péril of their lives ; for 
after the last volley, and mingling with the cries of the 
dying, several Chouans were heard to fall into the lake, 
where they were lost like stones in a gulf. Pille-Miche 
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took aim at Grérard ; Marche-à-Terre held Merle at his 
mercj. 

^' Captain/' said the marquis to Merle, repeating to 
the Bepublican bis own words, ^^ jou see that men are 
like medlars^ thej ripen on the straw." He pointed with 
a wave of his hand to the entire escort of the Blues Ijing 
on the bloody litter where the Chouans were despatch- 
ing those who still breathed, and rifling the dead bodies 
with incredible rapidity. '^ I was right when I told you 
that your soldiers would not get as far as La Pèlerine. 
I think, moreover, that your head will flll with lead 
before mine. What say you?" 

Montauran felt a horrible necessity to vent his rage. 
His bitter sarcasm, the ferocity, even the treachery of 
this military exécution, donc without his ordcrs, but 
which he now accepted^ satisficd in some degree the 
craving of his heart. In his fury hc would fain hâve 
annihilated France. The dead Blues, the living ofïîcers, 
ail innocent of the crime for which he demanded ven- 
geance^ were to him the cards by which a gambler 
cheats his despair. 

" I would rather perish thus than conquer as you are 
conquering," said Gérard. Tben, seeing the nakcd and 
bloody corpses of his men^ he cried ont, '^ Murdered 
basely, in cold blood ! " 

"That was how you murdered Louis XVL, mon- 
sieur," said the marquis. 

''Monsieur," replied Gérard, haughtîly, "there are 
mysteries in a king's trial which you could never com- 
prehend." 

*'Do you dare to accuse the king?" exclaimed the 
marquis. 

" Do you dare to fight your country ? " retorted Gérard. 
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"FoUy ! " said the marquiô. 

** Parricide I " exclaimed the Republican. 

" Well, well," cried Merle, gayly, " a pretty time to 
quarrel at the moment of your death.'^ 

"True," said Gérard, coldly, turaing to the marquis. 
** Monsieur, if it is your intention to put us to death, at 
least hâve the goodness to shoot us at once." 

''Ah ! that *s like you, Gérard," said Merle, " always 
in a hurry to finish things. But if one has to travel far 
and can't breakfast on the morrow, at least we might 
sup." 

Gérard sprang forward without a word towards the 
wall. Pille-Miche covered him, glancîng as he did so 
at the motionless marquis, whose silence he took for an 
order, and the adjutant-major fell like a tree. Marche- 
à-Terre ran to share the fresh booty with Pille-Miche ; 
like two hungry crows they disputed and clamored over 
the still warm body. 

" If you really wish to finish your supper, captain, 
you can come with me," said the marquis to Merle. 

The captain followed him mechanically, saying in a 
low voicc : '' It is that devil of a strumpet that caused 
ail this. What will Hulot say ? " 

'' Strumpet ! " cried the marquis, in a strangled voice, 
" then she is one ? " 

The captain seemed to hâve given Montauran a death- 
blow, for he re-entered the house with a staggering step, 
pale, haggard, and undone. 

Another scène had meanwhile taken place in the 
dining-room, which assumed, in the marquises absence, 
such a threatening character that Marie, alone without 
her protector, might well fancy she read her death- 
warrant in the eyes of her rival. At the noise of the 
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Yolley the guests ail sprang to their feet, bat Madame 
du Gua rcmained seated. 

^^ It is Dothing," she said ; '^ our men are despatchiog 
the Blues." Then, seeing the marqais outside on the 
portico, she rose. ^* Mademoiselle whom you hère see," 
she confinued, with the calmness of coDcentrated fury, 
^' came hère to betray the Gars I She meant to deliyer 
him up to the Republic." 

^^ I could haye doue so twenty times to-day and yet 
I saved his life," said Mademoiselle de Verneuil. 

Madame du Gua sprang upon her rival like lightning ; 
in her blind excitement she tore apart the fastenings of 
the young girFs spencer, the stuff, the embroidcry, the 
corset, the chemise, and plunged her savage hand into the 
bosom where, as she well knew, a Ictter lay hidden. In 
doing this her jealousj" so bruised and tore the palpita- 
ting throat of her rival, taken bj* surprise at the sudden 
attack, that she lefb the bloodj^ marks of her nails, feel- 
ing a sort of pleasure in making her submit to so de- 
grading a prostitution. In the feeble struggle which 
Marie made against the furious woman, her hair be- 
carae unfastened and fcU in undulating curls about her 
shoulders ; her face glowed with outraged modestj', 
and tears made tbeir burning way along her cheeks, 
heightening the brilliancy of her eyes, as she quivered 
with shame before the looks of the assembled men. 
The hardest judge would hâve believed in her innocence 
when he saw her sorrow. 

Hatrcd is so uncalculating that Madame du Gua did 
not perceive she had overshot her mark, and that no one 
listcned to her as she cried triuraphantly : *' You shall 
now see, gentlemen, whether I hâve slandered that 
horrible créature." 
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'^ Not 80 horrible," said the bass voice of the guest 
who had thrown the first stone. '^ Bat for my part, I 
like 8uch horrors." 

" Hère," continued the cruel woman, " is an order 
signed by Laplace, and eouuter-signed by Dubois, minis- 
ter of war." At thèse names several heads were turned 
to her. " Listen to the wording of it," she went on. 

^^ ^The military citizen-commanders of ail grades, the 
district administratora, the procureur-syndics, et cetera, 
of the insurgent departments, and particularly those of 
the localities in which the ci-devant Marquis de Montau- 
ran, leader of the brigands and otherwise known as the 
Gars, may be found, are hereby commanded to give 
aid and assistance to the dtayenne Marie Vemeuil 
and to obey the orders which she may give them at her 
discrétion.' 

*^ A worthless hussy takes a noble name to soil it 
with such treachery/* added Madame du Gua. 

A movement of astonishment ran through the 
assembly. 

*' The fight is not even if the Republic employs such 
pretty women agaiust us,'* said the Baron du Guénic 

gayiy. 

*' Especially women who hâve nothiug to lose," said 
Madame du Gua. 

" Nothing ? " cried the Chevalier du Vissari " Made- 
moiselle has a property which probably brings her in a 
prett}' good sum." 

'^ The Republic mnst like a joke, to send strumpets 
for ambassadors,'' said the Abbë Gudin. 

'^Unfortunately, Mademoiselle seeks the joys that 
kill," said Madame du Gua, with a horrible expression 
of pleasure at the end she foresaw. 
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"Then why are you still lîvîng?" said her yictim, 
rising to her feet, after repairing the disorder of her 
dothes. 

This bitter sarcasm excited a sort of respect for so 
brave a victim, and sileneed the assembly. Madame 
du Gua saw a satirical smile on the lips of the men, 
which infuriated her, and payîng no attention to the 
marquis and Merle who were entering the room, she 
called to the Chouan who followed them. << Pille- 
Miche I" she said, pointing to Mademoiselle de Yer^ 
neuil, ^^ take her; she is my share of the booty, and I 
tum her over to you — do what you like with her." 

At thèse words the whole assembly shuddered, for 
the hîdeous heads of Pille-Miche and Marche-à-Terre 
appeared behind the marquis, and the punishment was 
seen in ail its horror. 

Francine was standing with clasped hands as though 
paralyzed. Mademoiselle de Verneuil, who recovered 
her présence of mind before the danger that threatened 
her, cast a look of contempt at the assembled men, 
snatched the letter from Madame du Gua's hand, threw 
up her hcad with a flashing eye, and darted towards the 
door where Merle's sword was still leaning. There she 
came upon the marquis, cold and motionless as a 
statue. Nothing pleaded for her on his fixcd, firm fca- 
tures. Wounded to the heart, life seemed odious to 
her. The man who had pledged her so much love must 
hâve heard the odious jests that were cast upon her, 
and stood there silently a witness of the infamy she had 
been made to endure. She might, perhaps, hâve for- 
given him his contempt, but she could not forgive his 
having seen her in so humiliating a position, and she 
flung him a look that was full of hatred, feeling in her 
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heart the birth of an unutterable désire for yengeance. 
With death beside her, the sensé of impotence almost 
strangled her. A whlrlwind of passion and madness 
rose in her head ; the blood which boiled in her yeins 
made everj^thing about her seem like a conflagration. 
Instead of killing herself, she seîzed the sword and 
thrust it throngh the marquis. But the weapon slipped 
between hîs arm and sîde ; he caught her by the wrist 
and dragged her from the room, aided bj Pille-Miche, 
who had flung himself upon the furious créature when 
she attacked his master. Francine shrieked aloud. 
"Pierre! Pierre! Pierre!" she cried in heart-rending 
tones, as she followed her mistress. 

The marquis closed the door on the astonished corn* 
pany. When he reached the portico he was still hold- 
ing the woman's wrist, whlch he clasped convulslvely, 
while Pille-Miche had almost crushed the bones of her 
arm with his iron fingers, but Marie felt only the bum- 
ing hand of the young leader. 

" You hurt me," she said. 

For ail answer he looked at her a moment. 

*' Hâve you some base revenge to take — like that 
woman?" she said. Then, seeing the dead bodies on 
the heap of straw, she cried out, shuddering: "The 
faith of a gentleman ! ha ! ha ! ha ! " With a frightful 
laugh she added : " Ha ! the glorious day ! " 

" Yes," he said, " a day without a morrow.'* 

He let go her hand and took a long, last look at the 
beautiful créature he could scarcely even then renounce. 
Neither of thèse proud natures yielded. The marquis 
may hâve looked for a tear, but the eyes of the girl 
were dry and scornful. Then he tumed qulckly, and 
lefb the victim to Pille-Miche. 
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^^ Grod will hear me, marquis," she called. *^ I will 
ask Him to give you a glorious day without a morrow." 

Pille-Miche, not a little embarrassed with so ricb a 
prize, dragged her away with some gentleness and a 
mixture of respect and scom. The marquis, with a 
aigb, re-entered the dining-room, his face like that of 
a dead man whose eyes hâve not been closed. 

Merle's présence was inexplicable to the silent spec- 
tators of this tragedy ; they looked at him in astonish- 
ment and their eyes questioned each other. Merle saw 
their amazement, and, true to his native character, he 
said, with a smile: ^^ Gentlemen, you will scarcely 
refbse a glass of wine to a man who is about to make 
his last joumej'." 

It was just as the company had calmed down nnder 
the influence of thèse words, said with a true French 
carelessness which pleascd the Vendéans, that Mon- 
tauran reappearcd^ his face pale, his ej-es fixed. 

*' Now you shall see," said Merle, " how death can 
make men lively." 

'' Ah ! " said the marquis, with a gesture as if sud- 
denly awaking, *' hère you are, my dear councillor of 
war," and he passed him a bottle of vin de Grave, 

" Oh, thanks, citizen marquis," replied Merle. 
** Now I can divert m3'self " 

At this sally Madame du Gua turned to the other 
guests with a smilc, saying, ^'Let us spare him the 
dessert" 

" That is a very cruel vengeance, madame," he said. 
" You forget my murdered friend who is waiting for 
me; I never miss an appointment." 

" Captain," said the marquis, throwing him his 
glove, "you are free; that's 3'our passport. The 
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Chasseurs du Boi know that thej must not kill ail the 
game." 

" So much the better for me ! " replîed Merle, ** but 
you are making a mistake; we shall corne to close 
quarters before long, and I '11 not let you off. Though 
your head can never pay for Gérard's, I want it and I 
shall bave it. Adieu. I could drink with my own 
assassins, but I cannot stay with those of my friend ; " 
and he disappearcd, leaving the guests astonished at 
hls coolness. 

'* Well, gentlemen, what do you tynk of the lawyers 
and surgeons and bailiffs who manage the Republic/' 
said the Gars, coldly. 

'* God's-death ! marquis," replied the Comte de Bau- 
van ; ^^ they havc shocking manners; that fellow pre- 
sumed to be impertinent, it seems to me." 

The captain's hasty retreat had a motive. The de- 
spised, humiliated woman, who was even then, perhaps, 
being put to death, had so won upon him during the 
scène of her dégradation that he said to himself, as he 
left the room, *' If she is a prostitute, she is not an 
ordinary one, and I '11 marry her." He felt so sure of 
bcing able to rescue her from the savages that bis fii*st 
thought, when his own life was given to him, was to 
save hers. Unhappily, when be reached the portico, 
he found the courtyard deserted. He looked about him, 
listened to the silence, and could hear nothing but the 
distant shouts and laughter of the Chouans, who were 
drinking in the gardens and divîding their booty. He 
tumed the corner to the fatal wing before which his 
men had been shot, and from there he could distinguish, 
by the feeble light of a few straj' lanterns, the différent 
groups of the Chasseurs du Roi. Neither Pille-Miche, 
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nor Marche-à-Terre, nor the girl were visible ; bat he 
felt himself gently pulled by the flap of his nniform, 
and, turning round, saw Francine on her knees. 

** Wbere is sbe?" he asked. 

^^ I don*t know ; Pierre drove me back and told me 
not to stir from hère." 

** Which way did they go?" 

^' That way," she replied, pointing to the causeway. 

The captain and Francine then noticed In that direc- 
tion a line of strong shadows thrown by the moonlîght 
on the lake, and among them that of a female figure. 

" It is she ! " cried Francine. 

Mademoiselle de Vcmeuil seemed to be standing, as 
if resigned, in the midst of other figures, whose gestures 
denoted a debate. 

" There are several," sald the captain. *' Well, no 
mattcr, lot us go to them/' 

" You will get yourself killed uselessly," said Fran- 
cine. 

'*I bave been killed once before to-day," he said 

They both walked towards the gloomy gatcway which 
led to the causeway ; there Francine suddenly stopped 
short. 

" No," she said, gently, *' l'il go no farther ; Pierre 
told me not to meddlc ; I belleve in him ; if we go on 
we shall spoil ail. Do as 3'ou please, officcr, but leave 
me. If Pierre saw us together he would kill you." 

Just then Pille-Miche appcared in the gatcway and 
callcd to the postîlion who was left in the stable. At 
the same moment he saw the captain and covercd him 
with his musket, shouting out, *^ By Saint Anne of 
Auray I the rector was right enough in telling us the 
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Blues had sigDcd a compact with the devil. I II bring 
you to life, I will ! " 

*' Stop ! my life is sacred/' cried Merle, seeing his 
danger. ''There 's the glove of yoor Gars," and he 
held it ont. 

<^ Ghosts' lives are not sacred," replied the Chouan, 
"and I sha'n't give you yours. Ave Maria 1 " 

He fired, and the bail passed through his yictim's 
head. The captain fell. When Francine reached him 
she heard him mutter the words, '^ l 'd rather die with 
them than return without them." 

The Chouan sprang upon the body to strip it, saying, 
^^There*s one good thing about ghosts, they corne to 
life in their clothes." Then, recognizing the Gars^ 
glove, that sacred safeguard, in the captain's hand, he 
stopped short, terrified. *^ I wish I wasn't in the skin 
of my mother's son ! " he exclaimed, as he tumed and 
disappeared with the rapidity of a bird. 

To understand this scène, so fatal to poor Merle, we 
must follow Mademoiselle de Vemeuil afber the mar- 
quis, in his fury and despair, had abandoned her to 
Pille-Miche. Francine had caught Marche-à-Terre by 
the arm and reminded him, with sobs, of the promise he 
had made her. Fille-Miche was already dragglng away 
his victim like a heavy bundle. Marie, her head and 
hair hanging back, tumed her eyes to the lake; but 
held as she was in a grasp of iron she was forced to 
follow the Chouan, who tumed now and then to hasten 
her steps, and each time that he did so a jovial thought 
brought a hideous smile upon his face. 

" Is n't she a morsel ! " he cried, with a coarse laugh* 

Hearing the words, Francine recovered speech. 

" Pierre ?'* 

13 
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"Well, what?" 

" He m kîll her." 

*' Not at once." 

^< Then she '11 kill herself, she will never submit ; and 
if she dies I shall die too." 

^'Then you love her too mnch, and she shall die," 
said Marche-à-Terre. 

"Pierre! if we are rich and happy we owe it ail to 
her ; but, whetber or no, you promised me to save her." 

*' Well, I '11 try ; but you must stay hère, and don't 
move." 

Francine at once let go his arm, and waited in horri- 
ble suspense in the courtyard where Merle found her. 
Meantime 3Iarche-à-Terre joined his comrade at the 
moment when the latter, after draggîng his vîctim to 
the barn, was compellîng her to get into the coach. 
Pille-Miche called to him to help in pulling out the 
vehicle. 

'* What are you going to do with ail that?" asked 
Marche-à-Terre. 

*' The Grande Garce gave me the woman, and ail that 
belongs to her is mine." 

" The coach will put a sou or two in your pocket ; 
but as for the woman, she '11 scratch your eyes out like 
a cat" 

Pille-Miche burst into a roar of laughter. 

" Then I '11 tie her and take her home," he answered. 

"Verj'good; suppose we hamess the horses," said 
Marche-à-Tcrre. 

A few moments later Marche-à-Terre, who had left 
bis comrade mountîng guard over his prey, led the 
coach from the stable to the causeway, where Pille- 
Miche got into it beside Mademoiselle de Verneuil, not 
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perceîving that sbe was on the point of making a spring 
into the lake. 

*' I saj, Pille-Miche I " cried Marche-à-Terre. 

"What!" 

*' I '11 buy ail your booty.'* 

*'Are you joking?" asked the other, catebing bis 
pnsoner by the pcttlcoat, as a butcher catches a calf that 
is trying to escape him. 

*' Let rae see her, and I '11 set a priée." 

The nnfortanate créature was made to leave the coach 
and stand between the two Chouans, who each held a 
band and looked at her as the Elders must bave looked 
at Susannah. 

"Will you take thirty francs in good coin?" said 
Marche-à-Terre, with a groan. 

"Really?" 

*' Donc?" said Marche-à-Terre, holding ont bis band. 

** Yes, done ; I can get plenty of Breton girls for 
that, and choice morsels, too. But the coach ; whose 
is that?" asked Pille-Miche, beginning to reflect upon 
bis bargain. 

** Mine ! " cried Marche-à-Terre, in a terrible tone of 
Yoice, which showed the sort of superiority bis ferocious 
character gave him over bis companions. 

"But suppose there 's money in the coach?" 

** Did n't you say, ' Done ' ? " 

"Yes, I said, 'Done.'" 

" Very good ; then go and fetcb the postilion who is 
gagged in the stable over there." 

" But if there 's money in the — " 

"Is there any?" asked Marche-à-Terre, roughly, 
shaking Marie by the arm. 

" Yes, about a hundred crowns.'* 
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The two Chouans looked at each other. 

"Well, well, frtend," said Pille-Miche, "we won't 
qaarrel for a female Blae ; let 's pitch her into the lake 
with a stone round her neck, and divide the money." 

** I '11 gîve you ail that money as my share in d*Orge« 
montfs ransom," said Marche-à-Terre, smothering a 
groan, cansed by such sacrifice. 

Pille-Miche nttered a sort of hoarse cry as he started 
to find the postillon, and his glee brooght death to 
Merle, whom he met on his way. 

Hearing the shot, Marche-à-Terre rushed in the 
direction where he had left Francine, and found her 
praying on her knees, with clasped hands, beside the 
poor captaîn, whose mnrder had deeply horrifled her. 

*' Run to your mistress," said the Chouan ; *^ she is 
saved." 

He ran himself to fetch the postillon, retuming with 
ail speed, and, as he repassed Merle's body, he noticed 
the Gars' glove, which was still convulsively clasped in 
the dead hand. 

"Oho!" he cried. "Pille-Miche has blundered 
horriblj' — he won't live to spend his crowns." 

He snatchcd up tbe glove and said to Blademoiselle 
de Verneuil, who was already in the coach with Fran* 
cine : ** Hère, take this glove. If any of our men 
attack you on tbe road, call out ^ Ho, the Gars I ' show 
tbe glove, and no barm can happen to you. Fi*an- 
cine," be said, tuming towards her and seizing her 
hand violently, " you and I are quits with that woman ; 
corne with me and let the devil bave her." 

"You can't ask me to abandon her just at this 
moment!" cricd Franclnc, in distress. 

Marche-à-Terre scratched his ear and forehead, then 
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he raised his head, and his mistress saw the ferocious 
expression of his eyes. " You are right," he said ; " I 
Icave you with her one week ; if at the end of that 
time you don't oome with me — "he did not finish the 
sentence, but he slapped the muzzle of his gun with 
the flat of his hand. After making the gesture of 
taking aim at her, he disappeared^ without waiting 
for her reply. 

No sooner was he gone than a voice, which seemed 
to issue from the lake, called, in a muflOied tone: 
"Madame, madame!" 

The postilion and the two women shuddered, for 
several corpses were fioating near them. A Blue, 
hîdden behind a tree, cautiously appeared. 

*'Let me get up behind the coach, or l'm a dead 
man. That damned cider which Clef-des-Ck»urs would 
stop to drink cost more than a pint of blood. If 
he had donc as I did, and made his round, our poor 
comrades there would n't be fioating dead in the 
pond." 

While thèse events were taking place outside the 
château, the leaders sent by the Vendëans and those of 
the Chouans were holding a council of war, with their 
glasses in their bands, under the presidency of the 
Marquis de Montauran. Fréquent libations of Bor- 
deaux animated the discussion, which, however, be- 
came more serions and important at the end of the 
meal. After the gênerai plan of military opérations 
had been decided on, the Boyalists drank to the health 
of the Bourbons. It was at that moment that the shot 
which killed Merle was heard, like an écho of the dis- 
astrous war which thèse gay and noble conspirators 
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were about to make agaînst the Republic. Madame 
du 6ua quivered with pleasure at the thought that she 
was fi*eed from her rival; the guests looked at each 
otber in silence ; the marquis rose fix>m the table and 
went out 

^' He loved her ! " said Madame du Gua, sarcasti- 
cally. ''FoUow him, Monsieur de Fontaine, and keep 
him Company ; he wiU be as irritating as a fly if we let 
him sulk." 

She went to a window which looked on the courtyard 
to endeavor to see Marie's body. There, by the last 
gleams of the sinking moon, she caught sight of the 
coach being rapidly driven down the avenue of apple- 
trees. Mademoiselle de Verneuirs veil was flnttering 
in the wind. Madame du Gua, furious at the sight, 
left the room hurriedly. The marquis, standing on 
the portico absorbed in gloomy thought, was watclung 
about a hundred and û^y Chouans, who, having di- 
vided their booty in the gardens, were now retuming 
to finish the cider and the rye-bread provided for the 
Blues. Thèse soldiers of a new spccies, on whom the 
monarchy was resting its hopes, dispersed into groups. 
Some drank the cider ; others, on the bank before the 
portico, amused themselves by flinging into the lake 
the dead bodies of the Blues, to which they fastened 
stoncs. This sight, joined to the other aspects of the 
strange scène, — the fantastîc dress, the savage expres« 
sions of the barbarous and uncouth gars, — was so new 
and so amazing to Monsieur de Fontaine, accustomed 
to the uobler and bettcr-regulated appearance of the 
Vendëan troops, that he seizcd the occasion to say to 
the Marquis de Montauran, ^^ What do you expect to 
do with such brutes?" 
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" Xot very much, my dear count," replied the Gars. 

*' Will they ever be fit to manœuvre before the 
enemy?" 

"Ne ver." 

*' Can they even understand or exeente an order?" 

*'No.'' 

** Then what good will they be to you?" 

'' They will help me to plange my sword into the en- 
trails of the Republic," replied the marquis in a thunder- 
ing voice. " They will give me Fougères in three days, 
and ail Brittany in ten I Monsieur/' he added in a 
gentler voice, '' start at once for La Vendée ; if d'Auti- 
camp, Suzannet, and the Abbé Bemier will act as 
rapidly as I do, if they '11 not negotiate with the First 
Consul, as I am afraîd they will" (hère he wrung the 
haud of the Vendéan chief) " we shall be within reach 
of Paris in a fortnîght." 

" But the Republic is sending sixty thousand men 
and General Brune against us." 

" Sixty thousand men ! indeed I " cried the marquis, 
with a scoffing laugh. " And how will Bonaparte carry 
on the Italian eampaign? As for General Brune, he is 
not coming. The First Consul has sent him against the 
English in Holland, and General Hédouville, the/riend 
of our friend Barras^ takes his place hère. Do you 
understand ? " 

As Monsieur de Fontaine heard thèse words he gave 
Montauran a look of keen intelligence which seemed to 
say that the marquis had not himself understood the 
real meauing of the words addressed to him. The two 
leaders then comprehended each other perfectly, and the 
Gars replied with an undefinable smile to the thonghts 
expressed in both their eyes : ^^ Monsieur de Fontaine, 
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do yon know my anns? oar motto is 'Persévère imto 
deatL' " 

The Comte de Fontaine took Montaaran's hand and 
pressed it, saying: ^^ I was left for dead at Quatre- 
Chemins, therefore yon need never doubt me. Bat be- 
lieve in my expérience — times bave changed.^ 

<*Yes," saîd La Billardière, who now joined them. 
*' Ton are young, marquis. Listen to me ; yoor prop- 
erty bas not yet been sold — " 

*' Ab ! " cried Montauran, *' can yen conceive of dé- 
votion witbont sacrifice? '' 

" Do you really know tbe king? •* 

" I do." 

" Tben I admire your loyalty." 

"The king," replied tbe young chieftain, "îs ihe 
priest ; I am fighting not for tbe man, but for tbe faitb.'' 

Thcy parted, — tbe Vendéan leader convinced of tbe 
necessity of yielding to circumstances and kecping bis 
bcliefs in tbe depths of bis beart ; La Billardière to re- 
turn to bis negotiations in England ; and Montauran to 
figbt savagely and compel tbe Vendéans, by tbe victories 
he expected to win, to co-operate in bis enterprise. 

Tbe events of tbe day bad excited sucb violent émo- 
tions in Mademoiselle de Vemeairs whole being that 
sbe lay back almost fainting in the carnage, aller giving 
tbe order to drive to Fougères. Francine was as silent 
as ber mistrcss. The postilion, dreading some new 
disaster, made ail the baste he could to reacb tbe bigb- 
road, and was soon ou tbe summit of La Pèlerine. 
Througb tbe thick white mists of morning Marie de 
Vemeuil crossed the broad and beautiful valley of 
Couësnon (where this bistory began) scarccly able to 
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dîstinguîsb the slaty rock on which the town of Fou- 
gères stands from the slopes of La Pèlerine. They 
were still eîght miles from it Shivering with cold her- 
sclf, Mademoiselle de Vemeuil reeolleeted the poor 
soldier behind the carriage, and insisted, against his 
remonstrances, in taking him into the carriage beside 
Francine. The sight of Fougères drew her for a time 
out of her reflections. The sentinels stationed at the 
Forte Saint-Léonard refused to allow ingress to the 
Etrangers, and she was therefore obliged to exhibit 
the ministerial order. This at once gave her safety in 
enteriug the town, but the postillon could find no other 
place for her to stop at than the Poste inn. 

^* Madame," said the Blue whose life she had saved. 
*^ If you ever want a sabre to deal some spécial blow^ 
my life is yours. I am good for that. My name is 
Jean Falcon, otherwise called Beau-Pied, sergeant of 
the first Company of Hulot's vétérans, seventy-second 
half-brigade, nicknamed ' Les Mayençais/ Excuse my 
vanitj^ ; I can only offer you the soûl of a sergeant, but 
that 's at your service." 

He turned on his heel and walked off whistling. 

** The lower one goes in social life," said Marie, bit- 
terly, " the more we find gênerons feelings without 
display. A marquis retums me death for life, and a 
poor sergeant — but enough of that" 

When the weary woman was at last in a warm bed, 
her faithful Francine waited in vain for the affectionate 
good-night to which she was accustomed ; but her mis- 
tress, seeing her still standing and evidently uneasy, 
made her a sign of distress. 

^^ This is called a day, Francine," she said ; '^ but I 
hâve aged ten years in it." 
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The next moraing, as 80on as she had risen, Corentin 
came to see her and she admitted Mm. 

^' Francine," she exclaimed, ** my dégradation is 
great indeed^ for the thought of that man is not dis- 
agreeable to me." 

Still, when she saw him, she felt once more, for the 
hondredth tîme, the instinctive repulsion which two 
years' intercourse had increased rather than lessened. 

*'*' Well," he said, smiling, *^ I felt certain yoa were 
succeeding. Was I mistaken? did yoa get hold of the 
wrong man?" 

i' Corentin," she replied, with a dnll look of pain, 
'^ never mention that afllair to me unless I speak of it 
myself." 

He walked up and down the room casting oblique 
glanées at her, endeavoring to guess the secret thoughts 
of the siugular woman whose mère glance had the power 
of discomfiting at times the cleverest men. 

" I foresaw this check," he replied, after a momeut's 
silence. *' If you would be willing to establish your 
headquarters in this town, I havc already found a suit- 
able place for you. We are in the very centre of Chou- 
annerie. Will you stay hère ? " 

She answered with an affirmative sign, which enabled 
Corentin to make conjectures, parUy correct, as to the 
events of the preceding evening. 

^^ I can hire a house for you, a bit of national prop- 
erty still unsold. They are behind the âge in thèse 
parts. No one has dared buy the old barrack because 
it belonged to an émigré who was thought to be harsh. 
It is close to the church of Saint Léonard ; and on my 
word of honor the view from it is delightful. Something 
can really be made of the old place ; will you try it?" 
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" Tes, at once," sbe cried. 

^* I want a few hours to bave it cleaned and put in 
order for you, so that you may like it" 

" What matter? " she said. " I could live în a cloister 
or a prison without caring. However, see that every- 
thing is in order before nigbt, so tbat I may sleep tbere 
in perfect solitude. 60, leave me ; your présence is 
intolérable. I wisb to be alone with Francine ; she is 
better for me than my own company, perbaps. Adieu ; 
go — go, I say." 

Thèse words, said volubly with a mingling of co- 
quetry, depotism, and passion, showed she had entirely 
recovered her self-possession. Sleep had no doubt 
classified the impressions of the preceding day, and 
reflection had determined her on vengeance. If a few 
reluctant signs appeared on her face they only proved 
the ease with which certain women can bury the better 
feeliugs of their soûls, and the cruel dissimulation whicb 
enables them to smile sweetly whlle planning the de- 
struction of a victim. She sat alone afber Corentin had 
left her, thinking how she could get the marquis still liv- 
ing Into her toils. For the first time in her life this woman 
had lived according to her inmost desires ; but of that 
life nothing remaîned but one craving, — that of ven- 
geance, — vengeance complète and infinité. It was her 
one thought, her sole désire. Francine's words and 
attentions were unnoticed. Marie seemed to be sleep- 
ing with her eyes open ; and the long day passed with- 
out an action or even a gesture that bore testimony to 
her thoughts. She lay on a couch which she had made 
of chairs and pillows. It was late in the evening when 
a few words escaped her, as if involuntarily. 

<( My child," she said to Francine, ^' I understood 
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yesterday what it was to live for love ; to-day I know 
what it means to die for vengeance. Yes, I vrill give 
my life to seek him wherever he may be, to meet him, 
sedace him, make him mine ! If I do not hâve that 
man, who dared to despise me, at my feet humble and 
Bubmissive, if I do not make him my lackey and my 
Blave, I shall indeed be base ; I shall not be a woman ; 
I shall not be myself 

The hoose which Corentin now hired for Mademoi- 
selle de Vemeail offered many gratifications to the in- 
nate love of laxary and élégance that was part of this 
girL The caprîcioos creatare took possession of it with 
régal composure, as of a thing which already belonged 
to her ; she appropriated the famitare and arranged it 
with intuitive sympathy, as thoagh she had known it 
ail her life. This is a vulgar détail, but one that is not 
nnimportant in sketching the character of so exceptional 
a person. She seemed to hâve been already familiar- 
ized in a dream with the house in which she now lived 
on her hatred as she might havc lived on her love. 

"At least," she said to herself, "I did not roase 
insulting pit}^ in him ; I do not owe him my life. Oh, 
my first, my last, my only love ! what an end to it 1 " 
She sprang upon Francine, who was terrified. *' Do you 
love a man? Oh, yes, yes, I remember; you do. I 
am glad I hâve a woman hère who can understand me. 
Ah, my poor Francctte, man is a misérable being. Ha ! 
he said he lovcd me, and bis love could not bear the slight- 
est test ! But I, — if ail men had accused him I would 
hâve dcfended him; if the universe rejected him my 
soûl should hâve been his refuge. In the old days life 
was filled with human beings coming and going for 
whom I did not eare ; it was sad and dull, but not hor* 
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rîble; but now, now, what îs life wîthout hîm? He 
will live on, and I not near him ! I shall not see hini, 
speak to him, feel him, hold him, press him, — hal I 
woold rather strangle him myself in his sleep ! " 

Francine, horrified, looked at her in silence. 

''Eilltheman yoalove?'' she said/in a soft voice. 

" Yes, yes, if he ceases to love me/' 

But after those ruthless words she hid her face in her 
hands, and sat down silently. 

The next day a man presented himself without being 
announced. His face was stem. It was Hulot, fol- 
lowed by Corentin. Mademoiselle de Vemeuil looked 
at the commandant and trembled. 

'^ You bave come/' she said, '^ to ask me to acoount 
for your friends. They are dead." 

*' I know it," he replied, " and not in the service of 
the Republîc." 

" For me, and by me," she said. " You preach the 
nation to me. Can the nation bring to life those who 
die for her? Can she even avenge them? But I — I 
will avenge them ! " she cried. The awfùl images of 
the catastrophe fiUed her imagination suddcnly, and 
the graceful créature who held modesty to be the first 
of women's wiles foi^ot herself in a moment of mad- 
ness, and marched towards the amazed commandant 
brusquely. 

'^ In exchange for a few mnrdered soldiers," she said, 
'' I will bring to the block a head which is worth a 
million heads of other men. It is not a woman's busi- 
ness to make war ; but you, old as you are, shall leam 
good stratagems of me. I '11 deliver a whole family to 
your bayonets — hîm, his ancestors, his past, his future. 
I will be as false and treacherous to him as I was good 
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and trae. Tes, commandant, I will bring that liitle 
noble to my arms, and he ahall leave them to go to 
death. I will bave no other rival. Tbe wretcb bimself 
pronounced bis doom, — a day without a morraw. 
Yoar Republic and I sball be avenged. The Bepub- 
licl'* sbe cried in a voice the strange intonations of 
wbicb borrified Hulot ^^ Is be to die for bearing arms 
agaînst tbe nation? Sball I saffer France to rob me of 
my vengeance? Ab I wbat a little thing is life I deatb 
can expiate bat one crime. He bas but one bead to 
fall, but I will make bim know in one nigbt tbat be 
loscs more than life. Commandant, you wbo will kill 
bim," and sbe sighed, ^' see tbat notbing betrays my 
betrayal ; be must die convinced of my fidelity. I ask 
that of you. Let bim know only me — me, and my 
caresses ! " 

She stopped ; but througb the crimson of ber cheeks 
Hulot and Corentin saw that rage and delirium bad not 
entirely smothered ail sensé of shame. Marie shud- 
dered violently as sbe said the words ; sbe seemcd to 
listen to them as thougb she doubted whethcr she her- 
self bad said them, and she made the involuntar}' move- 
ment of a woman whose veil îs falling from her. 

" But you had him in youi' power," said Corentin. 

"Very likely." 

'*Why did you stop me wben I had him?" asked 
Hulot 

" I did not know wbat be would prove to be," she 
cried. Thcn, suddenly, the excîted woman, who was 
walking up and down with burried steps and casting 
Savage glances at the spectators of the storm, calmed 
down. "I do not know myself," she said, in a man's 
tone. ** Why talk? I must go and find him." 
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r ** Go and flnd hîm ? " saîd Hulot " My dear woman, 
take care ; we are not yet masters of this part of the 
country ; if you venture outsîde of the town you will be 
taken or killed before you Ve gone a haodred yards." 

" There 's never any danger for those who 8eek ven- 
geance," 8he said, driving from her présence with a 
disdaînful gestore the two men whom she was ashamed 
to face. 

" What a woman ! " cried Hulot, as he walked away 
with Cîorentin. " A queer idea of those police fellows 
in Paris to send her hère ; but she '11 never deliver him 
up to us," he added, shaking his head. 

" Oh yes, she will," replied Corentin. 

" Don't you see she loves him? " said Hulot. 

" That 's just why she will. Besides," looking at the 
amazed commandant, ^'I am hère to see that she 
does n't commit any folly. In my opinion, comrade, 
there is no love in the world worth the three hundred 
thousand francs she '11 make out of this." 

When the police diplomatist left the soldier the latter 
stood looking after him, and as the sound of the man's 
steps died away he gave a sigh, muttering to himself, 
'' It may be a good thing after ail to be such a duUard 
as I am. God's thunder ! if I meet the Gars I '11 fight 
him hand to hand, or my name 's not Hulot ; for if that 
fox brings him before me in any of their new-fangled 
councils of war, my honor wiU be as soiled as the shirt 
of a young trooper who is under fire for the flrst time." 

The massacre at La Vivetière, and the désire to 
avenge his firiends had led Hulot to accept a reinstate- 
ment in his late command ; in fact, the new minister, 
Berthier, had refused to accept his résignation under 
existing circumstances. To the officiai dispatch was 
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added a private letter, in wbich, withont explaining thc 
mission of Mademoiselle de Verneuil, the minister in- 
formed him that the affair was entirelj outside of the 
war, and was not to interfère with any military opéra- 
tions. The dnty of the commanders, he said, was lim- 
ited to giving needed assistance to that honorable 
citoyenne^ if occasion arose. Leamîng trom his scouts 
that the movements of the Chouans ail tended towards 
a concentration of their forces in the neighborhood of 
Fougères, Hulot had secretly and with forced marches 
brought two battalions of his brigade into the town. 
The nation's danger, his hatred of aristocracy, whoso 
partisans threatened to convulsé so large a section of 
countrj, his désire to avenge his murdered friends, 
revived in the old vétéran the fire of his youth. 

" So this is the life I craved," exclaîmed Mademoi- 
selle de Verneuil, when she was lefb alone with Fran- 
cine. " No matter how fast the hours go, they are to 
me like centuries of thought.'^ 

Suddenly she took Francîne's hand, and her voice, 
soft as that of the first red-throat singing after a storm, 
slowly gave sound to the following words : — 

" Try as I wiU to forget them, I see those two deli- 
cious lips, that chin just raîscd, those eyes of fire ; I 
hear the * Hue ! ' of the postilion ; I dream, I dream, — 
why then such hatred on awakening ! " 

She drew a long sigh, rose, and then for the first time 
looked out upon the country delivered over to civil war 
by the cruel leader whom she was plotting to destroy. 
Attracted by the scène she wandered out to breathe at 
her ease beneath the sky; and though her steps con- 
ducted her at a venture, she was surely led to the 
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Promenade of the town by one of those occalt impulses 
of the soûl which lead us to follow hope irrationally. 
Thoughts conceived under the domÎDion of that spell 
are often realized; but we then attribute their pré- 
vision to a power we call presentimeut, — an inexpli- 
cable power, but a real one, — which our passions find 
accommodating, like a flatterer who, among his many 
lies, does sometimes tell the truth. 
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A DAY WITHOUT A MORROW. 

The precedÎDg events of this history havlng been 
greatly influenced by the formation of the régions in 
wliich they happened, it is désirable to givc a minute 
description of them, without wliich the closing scènes 
might be difficult of compréhension. 

The town of Fougères is partly built upon a slate 
rock, which seems to hâve slipped from the mountains 
that hem in the broad valley of Couësnon to tlie west 
and take varions names according to their localities. 
The town is separated from the mountains by a gorge, 
through which flows a small river called the Nançon. 
To the east, the vIew is the same as from the summit 
of La Pèlerine ; to the west, the town looks down into 
the tortuous valley of the Nançon ; but there is a spot 
from which a section of the great valley and the pictur- 
esque windings of the gorge can be seen at the same 
time. This place, chosen by the inhabitants of the 
town for thelr Promenade, and to which the stcps of 
Mademoiselle de Verneuil were now turned, was des- 
tined to be the théâtre on which the drama begun at 
La Vivetière was to end. Therefore, howevcr pictur- 
esque the other parts of Fougères may be, attention 
must be particularly given to the scenery which meets 
the eye from this terrace. 
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To give an idea of the rock on which Fougères 
stands, as seen on this side, we may compare it to one 
of those immense towers circled by Saracen architects 
with balconies on each story, which were reached by 
spiral stairways. To add to this efifect^ the rock is 
capped by a Gothic church, the small spires, clock- 
tower, and buttresses of which make its shape almost 
precisely that of a sugar-loaf. Before the portai of this 
church, which is dedlcated to Saint-Léonard, is a small, 
irrcgular square, where the soil is held np by a but- 
tressed wall, which forms a balustrade and communi- 
cates by a flight of steps with the Promenade. This 
public walk, like a second comice, extends round the 
rock a few rods below the square of Saint-Léonard ; it 
is a broad pièce of ground planted with trees, and it 
joins the fortifications of the town. About ten rods 
below the walls and rocks which support this Prome- 
nade (due to a happy combination of indestructible slate 
and patient iudustry) another circular road exists, 
called the '' Queen's Staircase;" this is eut in the 
rock itself and leads to a bridge built across the Nançon 
by Anne of Brittany. Below this road, which forms 
a third cornice, gardens descend, terrace after terrace, 
to the river, like shelves covered with flowers. 

Parallel with the Promenade, on the other side of 
the Nançon and across its narrow valley, high rock- 
formations, called the heights of Saint-Sulpice, follow 
the stream and descend in gentle slopes to the great 
valley, where they turn abruptly to the north. To- 
wards the south, where the town itself really ends and 
the faubourg Saint-Léonard begins, the Fougères rock 
makes a bend, becomes less steep, and turns into the 
great valley, following the course of the river, which it 
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hems in between itself and the hcights of Sainl-Sulpice, 
forming a sort of pass tln^ough which the water es- 
capes in two streamlets to the Couësnon, into which 
they fall. This pretty group of rocky hills is called the 
" Nid-aux-Crocs ; " the little vale they surroand is the 
" Val de Gibarry," the rich pastures of which supply 
the butter known to epicures as that of the '^ Prée- 
Valaye." 

At the point where the Promenade joins the fortifica- 
tions is a tower called the ^^ Tour de Papegaut." Close 
to this square érection, against the side of which the 
house now occupied by Mademoiselle de Yerneuil rested, 
is a wall, partly built by hands and partly formed of 
the native rock where it offered a smooth surface. 
Hère stands a gateway leading to the faubourg of Saint- 
Sulpice and bearing the same name. Above, on a 
breastwork of granité which commands the three val- 
leys, rise the battlements and feudal towers of the 
ancient castle of Fougères, — one of those enormous 
érections built by the Dukes of Brittany, with lofly 
walls fifteen feet thick, protected on the east by a pond 
from which flows the Nançon, the waters of which fiU 
its moats, and on the west by the inaccessible granité 
rock on which it stands. 

Seen from the Promenade, this magnificent relie of 
the Middle Ages, wrapped in its ivy mantle, adorned 
with its square or rounded towers, in eithcr of which a 
whole régiment could be quartcred, — the castle, the 
town, and the rock, protected by walls with sheer sur- 
faces, or by the glacis of the fortifications, form a huge 
horseshoe, Uned with précipices, on which the Bretons 
hâve, in course of âges, eut various narrow footways. 
Hère and there the rocks push out like architectural 
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adornments. Streamlets issue from the fissures, where 
thc roots of stunted trees are nourished. Farther on, a 
few rocky slopes, less perpendicular than the rest, afTord 
a scanty pasture for the goats. On ail sides heather, 
growing from every crevice, flings its rosy garlands 
over the dark, uneven surface of the ground. At the 
bottom of thîs vast funuel the little river winds through 
meadows that are always eool and green, lying sofbly 
like a carpet. 

Beneath the castle and among the granité bowlders 
is a church dedicated to Saint-Sulpice, whose name 
is given to the suburb whieh lies across the Nançon. 
This suburb, flung as it were to the bottom of a préci- 
pice, and its church, the spire of which does not rise to 
the height of the rocks which threaten to crash it, are 
picturesquely watered by several affluents of the Nan- 
çon, shaded by trees and brightened by gardens. The 
whole région of Fougères, its suburbs, its churches, and 
the hills of Saint-Sulpice are surrounded by the heights 
of Rillé, which form part of a gênerai range of moun- 
tains inclosing the broad valley of Couësnon. 

Such are the chief features of this landscape, the 
principal characteristic of whîch is a rugged wildness 
softened b}' smîling accidents, by a happy blending of the 
finest Works of men's hands with the capricious lay of 
a land full of unexpected contrasts, by a something, 
hardly to be explained, which surprises, astonishes, and 
puzzles. In no other part of France can the traveller 
meet with such grandiose contrasts as those offered by 
the great basin of the Couësnon, and the valleys hidden 
among the rocks of Fougères and the heights of Rillé. 
Their beauty is of that unspeakable kind in which 
chance triumphs and ail the harmonies of Nature do 
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their part. The clear, lîmpid, fiowing waters, the 
mountains clothed with the vigorous végétation of those 
régions, the sombre rocks, the graceful buildings, the 
fortifications raised by nature, and the granité towers 
buiit by man ; combined with ail the artifices of light 
and shade, with the contrasts of the varieties of foliage, 
with the groups of houses where an active population 
swaims, with the lonely barren places where the granité 
will not suffer even the lichen to fasten on its surface, 
in short, with ail the ideas we ask a landscape to 
possess : grâce and awfulncss, poesy with its renasceut 
magie, sublime pictures, delightful ruralities, — ail thèse 
are hère ; it is Brittany in bloom. 

The tower called the Papcgaut, against which the 
house now occupied by Mademoiselle de Verneuil 
rested, has its base at the very bottom of the préci- 
pice, and lises to the esplanade which forms the cornice 
or terrace before the church of Saint-Léonard. From 
Marie's house, which was open on three sides, could be 
seen the horseshoe (which begins at the tower itself ) , 
the winding valley of the Nançon, and the square of 
Saint- Léonard. It is one of a group of wooden build- 
ings standing parallel with the western side of the 
church, with which they form an alley-way, the farther 
end of which opens on a steep street skirtîng the church 
and leading to the gâte of Saint-Léonard, along whfch 
Mademoiselle de Verneuil now made her way. 

Marie naturally avoided entering the square of the 
church which was then above her, and turned towards 
the Promenade. The magnificence of the sccne which 
met her eyes silenced for a moment the tumult of her 
passions. She admîred the vast trend of the valley, 
which her eyes took in, from the summit of La Pèlerine 
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to the plateau where the main road to Vitry passes ; then 
lier eyes rested on the Nid-aux-Crocs and the winding 
gorges of the Val de Gibarry, the crests of which were 
bathed in the misty glow of the setting sun. She was 
almost frightened by the depth of the valley of the 
Nançon, the tallest poplars of which scarcely reached 
to the level of the gardens below the Queen's Stair- 
ease. At this time of day the smoke from the houses 
in the subarbs and in the valleys made a vapor in the 
air, through which the varions objects had a bluish 
tinge ; the brîUiant colors of the day were beginning to 
fade ; the firmament took a pearly tone ; the moon was 
casting its vefl of light into the ravine ; ail things tended 
to pluuge the soûl into revery and bring back the mem- 
ory of those beloved. 

In a moment the scène before her was powerless to 
hold Marie's thoughts. In vain did the setting sun 
cast its gold-dust and its crimson sheets to the depths 
of the river and along the meadows and over the grace- 
ful buildings strewn among the rocks ; she stood immov* 
able, gazing at the beights of the Mont Saint-Sulpice. 
The frantic hope which had led her to the Promenade 
was miraculously realized. Among the gorse and 
bracken which grew upon those heights she was certain 
that she recognized, in spite of the goatskins which 
they wore, a number of the guests at La Vivetière, and 
among them the Gars, whose every movement be- 
came vivid to her eyes in the softened light of the sink- 
ing sun. A few steps back of the group of men she 
distinguished her enemy, Madame du Gua. For a mo- 
ment Marie fancied that she dreamed, but her rivaFs 
hatred soon proved to her that the dream was a living 
one. The attention she was giving to the least little 
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gesture of the marquis prevented her trom observlng 
the care wîth which Madame du Gua aimed a musket 
at her. But a shot which woke the echoes of the moun- 
tains, and a bail that whistled past her warned Ma- 
demoiselle de Vemeuil of her rivars détermination. 
^' She sends me her card/* thought Marie, smiling. 
Instantly a " Qui vive?" echoing from sentiy to sentry, 
from the eastle to the Porte Saint-Léonard, proved to 
the Chouans the alertness of the Blues, inasmuch as the 
least accessible of their ramparts was so well guarded. 

'' It is she — and he," muttered Marie to herself. 

To seek the marquis, follow his steps and overtake 
him, was a thought that flashed lîke Itghtning through her 
mind. *' I hâve no weapon ! " she cried. She remem- 
bered that on leaving Paris she had flung înto a trunk 
an élégant dagger formerly belongîng to a sultana, 
which she had jestingl}' brought with her to the théâtre 
of war, as some persons take note-books in which to 
jot down their travelling ideas ; she was less attracted 
by the prospect of sheddlng blood than by the pleasure 
of wearing a pretty weapon studded wilh precious 
stones, and playing wîth a blade that was stalnless. 
Threc daj's earlier she had deeply regretted having put 
this dagger in a trunk, when to escape her enemies at 
La Vivetière she had thought for a moment of killing 
herself. She now returned to the house, found the 
weapon, put it In her belt, wrapped a large shawl round 
her shoulders and a black lace scarf about her hair, and 
covered her head with one of those broad-brimmed bats 
distînctive of Chouans which belonged to a servant of 
the house. Then, wîth the présence of mind which 
excited passions often give, she took the glove which 
Marche-àrTerre had given her as a safeguard, and 
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sajing, in reply to Francine's terrified looks, *' I would 
seek him in hell," she returned to the PromeDade. 

Tbe Gars was stîU at the same place, but alone. By 
the direction of his télescope he seemed to be examin- 
ing with the careful attention of a commander the 
varions paths across the Nançon, the Queen's Stair- 
case, and the road leading through the Porte Saint- 
Sulpice and round the church of that name, where it 
meets the high-road under range of the guns at the 
castle. Mademoiselle de Verneuil took one of the little 
paths made bj goats and their keepers leading down 
from the Promenade, reached the Staircase, then the 
bottom of the ravine, crossed the Nançon and the sub- 
nrb, and divining like a bird in the désert her right 
course among the dangerons précipices of the Mont 
Saint-Sulpice, she followed a slippery track defined upon 
the granité, and in spite of the prickly gorse and reeds 
and loose stones which hindered her, she climbed the 
steep ascent with an energy greater perhaps than that of 
a man, — the energy momentarily possessed by a woman 
under the influence of passion. 

Night overtook her as she endeavored by the failing 
moonlight to make ont the path the marquis must hâve 
taken ; an obstinate quest wîthout reward, for the dead 
silence about her was sufl^cient proof of the withdrawal 
of the Chouans and their leader. This effort of passion 
collapsed with the hope that inspired it. Finding her- 
self alone, after nightfall, in a hostile conntr}', she be- 
gan to reflect; and Hulot*s ad\ice, together with the 
recollection of Madame du Gua*s attempt, made her 
tremble with fear. The stillness of the night, so deep 
in mountain régions, enabled her to hear the fall of 
every leaf even at a distance, and thèse slight sounds 
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vibrated on the air as though to give a measure of the 
silence or the solitude. The wînd was blowing across 
the heights and sweeping away the clouds wîth violence, 
producing an alternation of shadows and light, the effect 
of which increased her fears, and gave fantastic and 
terri fjûng semblances to the most harmless objecta. 
She turned her eyes to the houses of Fougères, where 
the domestic lights were burning like so many earthly 
stars, and she presently saw distinctly the tower of 
Papegaut. She was but a very short distance from her 
own house, but within that space was the ravine. She 
remembered the dcclivities which bordered the narrow 
path by which she had corne, and wondered if there 
were not more risk in attempting to return to Fougères 
than in folio wing out the purpose which had brought 
her. She reflected that the marquis's glove would 
surely protect her from the Chouans, and that Madame 
du Gua was the only enemy to be really feared. With 
this idea in her mind, Marie clasped her dagger, and 
tried to find the wa}' to a country house the roofs of 
which she had noticed as she climbed Saint-Sulpice ; but 
she walked slowly, for she suddenly became aware of 
the majestic solemnit}' which oppresses a solitar\' being 
in the night time in the midst of wild scenery, where 
lofby mountains nod their heads like assemblod giants. 
The rustle of her gown, caught by the brambles, made 
her tremble more than once, and more than once she 
hastened her steps only to slacken them again as she 
thought her last hour had come. Before long matters 
assumed an aspect which the boldest men could not 
hâve faced without alarm, and which threw Mademoi- 
selle de Verneuil into the sort of terror that so affects 
the very springs of life that ail thiugs become excessive. 
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weakness as well as strength. The feeblest beings will 
then do deeds of amazing power ; the stroDgest go mad 
with fear. 

Marie heard at a short distance a number of strange 
sounds, distinct jet vague, indicative of confusion and 
tumult, fatiguing to the car which tried to distinguish 
them. They came from the ground, which seemed to 
tremble bencath the feet of a multitude of marching 
men. A momentary clearness in the sky enabled 
her to perceive at a little distance long files of hideous 
figures waving like ears of com and gliding like phan- 
toms; but she scarcely saw them, for darkness fell 
again, like a black curtain, and hid the fearful scène 
which seemed to her full of yellow, dazzling eyes. She 
turned hastily and ran to the top of a bank to escape 
meeting three of thèse horrible figures who were coming 
towards her. 

" Did you see it? " said one. 

'' I felt a cold wind as it rushed past me," replîed a 
hoarse voice. 

'^ I smelt a damp and graveyard smell," said the 
third. 

" Was it white?" asked the first. 

'* Why should only he come back out of ail those we 
left dead at La Pèlerine ? " said the second. 

*'Why indeed?" replied the third. ''Why do the 
Sacré-Cœur men hâve the préférence? Well, at any 
rate, l'd rather die without confession than wander 
about as he does, without eating or drinking, and no 
blood in his body or flesh on his bones." 

« Ah ! " 

This exclamation, or rather this fearful cry, issued 
from the group as the three Chouans pointed to the 
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slender form and pallid face of Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neail, who fled awa}' with terrified rapiditj without a 
Sound. 

"HereheisI" "Thereheis!" "Where?" "There!" 
"He'sgone!" "No!" ''Yes!" " Can you see him ? " 
Thèse cries reverberated like tlie monotonous murmar 
of waves npon a shore. 

Mademoiselle de Vcrneuîl walked bravely in the di- 
rection of the house she had seen, and soon came in 
sîght of a number of persons, who ail fled away at her 
approach with every slgn of panic fear. She felt im- 
pelled to advance by a mysterious power which coerced 
her ; the lightness of her body, which seemed to herself 
inexplicable, was another source of terror. Thèse forma 
which rose in masses at her approach, as if from the 
ground on which she trod, uttered moans which were 
scarcely human. At last she reached, not without 
difïïculty, a trampled garden, the hedges and fences of 
which were broken down. Stopped by a sentrj-, she 
showed the glove. The moon lighted her face, and the 
muzzle of the gun alreadj' pointed at her was dropped 
by the Chouan, who uttered a hoarse cry, which echoed 
throngh the place. She now saw large buildings, 
where a few lighted Windows showed the rooms that 
were occupied, and presently reached the walls without 
further hindrance. Through the window into which 
she looked, she saw Madame du Gua and the leaders 
who were convoked at La Vivetière. Bewildered at 
the sight, also by the conviction of her danger, she 
turned hastil}' to a little opening protected by iron 
bars, and saw in a long vaulted hall the marquis, alone 
and gloomy, within six feet of her. The reflection of 
the fire, before which he was sitting in a clumsy chair, 
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lighted bis face with a vacillating ruddy glow that gave 
the character of a vision to the scène. Motionless and 
trembling, the girl stood clinging to the bars, hoping, 
in the deep silence that pervaded everything, to catch 
his words if he spoke. Seeing him so depressed, dis- 
heartened, and pale, she believed herself the cause of 
his sadness. Her anger changed to pity, her pity to 
tenderness, and she suddenly knew that it was not re- 
venge alone which had brought her there. 

The marquis rose, turned his head, and stood amazed 
when he saw, as if in a cloud, Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neuirs face ; then he shook his head with a gesture of 
impatience and contempt, exclaiming : ^^ Must I forever 
see the face of that devil, even when awake? " 

This utter contempt for her forced a half-maddened 
laugh from the unhappy girl which made the young 
leader quiver. He sprang to the window, but Made- 
moiselle de Vemeuil was gone. She heard the steps of 
a man behind her, which she supposed to be those of 
the marquis, and, to escape him, she knew no obstacles ; 
she would bave scaled walls and flown through air ; she 
would hâve found and followed a path to hell sooner 
than hâve seen again, in flaming letters on the fore- 
head of that man, " I despise you," — words which an 
inward voice sounded in her soûl with the noise of a 
trumpet. 

AfLer walking a short distance without knowing 
where she went, she stopped, conscious of a damp ex- 
halation. Alarmed by the sound of voices, she went 
down some steps which led into a cellar. As she 
reached the last of them, she stopped to listen and dis- 
cover the direction her pursuers might take. Above 
the sounds from the outside, which were somewhat 
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loud, she could hear within the lugabrious moans of a 
haman being, which added to her terror. Rays of light 
ooming down the steps made her fear that this retreat 
was only too well known to her enemies, and, to escape 
them, she summoned fresh energy. Some moments 
later, after recovering her composure of mind, it was 
difficult for her to conceive by what means she had 
been able to elimb a little wall, in a recess of which she 
was now hidden. She took no notice at first of the 
cramped position in which she was, but before long 
the pain of it became intolérable, for she was bending 
double under the arched opening of a vault, like the 
x^rouching Venus which ignorant persons attempt to 
squeeze into too narrow a niche. The wall, which 
was rather thick and built of granité, formed a low 
partition between the stairway and the cellar whence 
the groans were issuing. Presently she saw an indi- 
vidual, clothed in a goatskin, enter the cave beneath 
her, and move about, without making an}' sign of eager 
search. Impatient to discover if she had any chance 
of safety, Mademoiselle de Verneuil waited with anxi- 
ety till the light brougbt bj- the new-comer lighted the 
whole cave, whcre she could parti}' distinguish a form- 
less but living mass which was trying to reach a part of 
the wall, with violent and repeated jerks, something 
like those of a carp l3'ing out of the water on a shore. 

A small pine torcb threw its blue and hazy light into 
the cave. In spite of the gloomy poetic effects which 
Mademoiselle de Verneuirs imagination cast about this 
vaulted cbamber, which was echoing to the sounds of a 
pitiful pra3'er, she was obliged to admit that the place 
was nothing more than an underground kitchen, evi- 
dently long abandoned. When the formless mass was 
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distlDguishable it proved to be a short and very fat 
man, whose limbs were carefuUy bouud before he 
had been left lying on the damp stone floor of the 
kitchen by those who had scized him. When he saw 
the new-eomer approach him with a toreh in one hand 
and a fagot of sticks in the other, the captive gave a 
dreadful groan, which so wrought upon the sensibilities 
of Mademoiselle de Verneuil that she forgot her own 
terror and despair and the cramped position of ail her 
limbs, which were growing numb. But she made a 
great effort and remained still. The Chouan flung the 
sticks into the fireplace, afber trjing the strength of an 
old crâne which was fastened to a long iron bar ; then 
he set fire to the wood with his torch. Marie saw with 
terror that the man was the same Pille-Miche to whom 
her rival had delivered her, and whose figure, illumin- 
atcd by the fiame, was like that of the little boxwood 
men so grotesquely carved in Germany. Tlie moans of 
his prisoner produced a broad grin upon features that 
were ribbed with wrinkles and tanned by the sun. 

" You see," he said to his victim, " that we Chris- 
tïans keep our promises, which you don't That fire is 
going to thaw out 3'our legs and tonguc and hands. 
Hey ! hey ! I don't see a dripping-pan to put under 
your feet ; they are so fat the grease may put out the 
fire. Your house must be badly fumished if it can't 
give its master ail he wants to warm him." 

The victim uttered a sharp cry, as if he hoped some- 
one would hear him through the ceiling and come to his 
assistance. 

"Ho! sing away, Monsieur d'Orgemont; they are 
ail asleep upstairs, and Marche-à-Terre is just behind 
me ; he '11 shut the cellar door." 
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While speaking Pille-Miche was sounding with the 
butt-end of his musket the mantel-piece of the chimnej, 
the tiles of the floor, the walls and the ovens, to dis- 
cover, if possible, where the miser hid his gold. This 
search was inade with such adroitness that d'Orgemont 
kept silence; as if he feared to hâve been betra^'ed by 
some frightened servant; for, thoagh he trusted his 
secrets to no one, his habits gave plenty of ground for 
logical déductions. Pille-Miche turned several times 
sharpl}' to look at his victim, as children do when they 
try to guess, by the conscious expression of the comrade 
who bas hidden an article, whether they are ncarer or 
farther awaj' from it. D'Orgemont pretended to be 
alarmed when the Chouan tapped the ovens, which 
sounded hollow, and seemed to wish to play upon his 
eager credulity. Just then tbree other Chouans rushed 
down the steps and entered the kitehen. Seeing 
Marche -à-Terre among them Pille-Miche discontinued 
his search, after casting upon d'Orgcmont a look that 
convej'ed the wrath of bis balked covetousness. 

" Marie Lambrequin has corne to life ! " cried Marche- 
à-Terre, proclaiming by his manuer that ail other inter- 
ests were of no account beside this great pièce of news. 

" l 'm not surprised," said Pille-Miche, '• he took the 
sacrament so often ; the good God belonged to him." 

" Ha ! ha ! " observed Mèue-à-Bien, " that dld n't stand 
him in anything at his death. He had n't received ab- 
solution before the affair at La Pèlerine. He had cheap- 
ened Goguelu's daughter, and was living in mortal sin. 
The Abbé Gudin said he'd hâve to roam round two 
months as a ghost before he could corne to Ufe. We 
saw him pass us, — he was pale, he was cold, he was 
thin, he smelt of the cemetery." 
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'^ And bis Keverence says that if a ghost gets hold 
of a living man he can force him to be bis companioo/' 
said the fourth Cbouan. 

The grotesque appearance of the last speaker drew 
Marche-à-Terre from the pious reflections be had been 
making on the accomplishment of this miracle of coin- 
ing to life which, according to the Abbé Gudin would 
bappen to every true defender of religion and the king. 

"You see, Galope-Chopine," he said to the fourth 
man gravel}^ '' what comes of omitting even the small- 
est duty commanded by our boly religion. It is a 
warning to us, given by Saint Anne of Auray, to be 
rigorons with ourselves for the slightest sin. Your 
cousin Pille-Miche bas asked the Gars to give you the 
surveillance of Fougères, and the Gars consents, and 
you '11 be well paid — but you know with what flour we 
bake a traitor's bread." 

" Yes, Monsieur Marche-à-Terre." 

*' And you know why I tell you that. Some say you 
like cider and gambling, but you can*t play heads or tails 
now, remember ; you must belong to us only, or — " 

"By your leave, Monsieur Marche-à-Terre, cider 
and stakes are two good things which don't hinder a 
man's salvation." 

*' If my cousin commits any folly," said Pille-Miche, 
" it will be out of ignorance." 

"In any way he commits it, if harm comes," said 
Marche-à-Terre, in a voice which made the archcd roof 
tremble, " my gun won't miss him. You will answer 
for him to me," he added, tuming to Pille-Miche ; " for 
if he does wrong I shall take it out on the thing that 
fiUs your goatskin." 

" But, Monsieur Marche-à-Terre, with ail due re- 

15 
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spect/' said Galope-Chopine, '^ hâve n*t joa sometimes 
taken a counterfeit Choaan for a real one." 

*'My friend," said Marche-à-Terre in a curt tone, 
^* don't let that happen in jour case, or I '11 eut you in 
two like a turnip. As to the emissaries of the Gars, 
thej ail cariy his glove, but since that affair at La 
Vivetière the Grande Garce has added a green ribbon 
to it." 

Pille-Miche nudged his comrade by the elbow and 
showed him d'Orgemont, who was pretending to be 
asleep ; but Pille-Miche and Marche-à-Terre both knew 
by expérience that no one ever slept by the corner of 
their fire, and though the last words said to Galope- 
Chopine were almost whispered, they must hâve been 
heard by the victim, and the four Chouans looked at 
him fîxedly, tbinking perhaps that fear had deprived 
him of his sensés. 

Suddenly, at a slight sign from Marche-à-Terre, Pille- 
Miche pulled off d'Orgemont*s shoes and stockings, 
Mène-àrBien and Galope-Chopine seized him round the 
bodv and carried him to the fire. Then Marche-à-Terre 
took one of the thongs that tied the fagots and fastened 
the miseras feet to the crâne. Thèse actions and the 
horrible celerity with which they were donc brought 
cries fVom the victim, which became heart-rending when 
Pille-Miche gathered the burning sticks under his legs. 

*' My friends, my good friends," screamed d'Orge- 
mont, "you hurt me, you kill me! l'm a Christian 
like you." 

*'You lie in your throat!" replied Marche-à-Terre. 
" Your brother denied God ; and as for you, you bought 
the abbey of Juvigny. The Abbé Gudin says we can 
roast apostates when we ônd them." 
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" But, my brothers în God, I don't refuse to pay." 

" We gave you two weeks, and it is now two months, 
and Galope-Chopine hère bas n't received the money." 

" Hâve n't you received any of it, Galope-Chopine?" 
asked the miser, in despair. 

" None of it, Monsieur d'Orgemont," replied Galope- 
Chopine, frightened. 

The cries, which had sunk into groans, continuons 
as the rattle in a dying throat, now began again with 
dreadful violence. Accustomed to such scènes, the 
four Chouans looked at d'Orgemont, who was twisting 
and bowling, so coolly that they seemed like travellers 
watching before an inn flre till the roast méat was done 
enough to eat. 

"l'm dying, l 'm dying!" cried the victim, "and 
you won't get my money." 

In spite of thèse agonizing cries, Pille-Miche saw that 
tbe fire did not yet scorch the skin ; he drew the sticks 
cleverly together so as to make a slight flame. On this 
d'Orgemont called ont in a quavering voice : " My 
friends, unbind me! How much do you want? A 
bundred crowns — a thousand crowns — ten thousand 
crowns — a bundred thousand crowns — I oflTer you two 
bundred thousand crowns ! " 

The voice became so lamentable that Mademoiselle 
de Verneuil forgot her own danger and uttered an 
exclamation. 

"Whospoke?" asked Marche-à-Terre. 

The Chouans looked about them with terrifled eyes. 
Thèse men, so brave in fight, were unable to face a 
ghost. Pille-Miche alone continued to listen to the 
promises which the flames were now eztracting from 
bis victim. 
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"Five hundred thousand crowns — yes, 111 give 
them," cried the victim. 

"Well, where are they?" answered Pille-Miche, 
tranquiUy. 

" Under the first apple-tree — Holy Virgin I at the 
bottom of the garden to the left — jou are brigands 
— thieves ! Ah I l 'm djing — there 's ten thousand 
francs — " 

"Francs! we don*t want francs," said Marche-à- 
Terre; "those Republican coins hâve pagan figures 
which oughtn't to pass." 

" They are not francs, thej are good louis d'or. But 
oh I undo me, unbind me I l 've told you where my 
life is — my money." 

The four Chouans looked at each other as if thinking 
which of their number the}' could trust sufficiently to 
disintcr the money. 

The cannibal cruelty of the scène so horrified Made- 
moiselle de Verneuil that she could bear it no longer. 
Though doubtful whether the rôle of ghost, which her 
pale face and the Chouan superstitions evidently 
assigned to her, would carrj' her safely through the 
danger, she callcd out, courageously, " Do 3'ou not fear 
God's anger? Unbind him, brutes î " 

The Chouans raised their heads and saw in the air 
above them two eyes which shone like stars, and they 
fled, terrified. Mademoiselle de Verneuil sprang into 
the kitchen, ran to d'Orgemont, and puUcd him so vio- 
lently from the crâne that the thong broke. Then with 
the blade of her dagger she eut the cords which bound 
him. When the miser was free and on his feet, the first 
expression of his face was a painful but sardonic grin. 
*' Apple-tree I yes, go to the apple-tree, you brig- 
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ands," he said. '< Ho, ho ! this is the second time l've 
fooled them. They won't get a third chance at me." 

So saying, he caaght Mademoiselle de Verneoirs 
hand, drew her under the mantel-shelf to the back of 
the hearth in a way to avoid distarbing the flre, which 
covered only a small part of it ; then he touched a 
spring ; the iron back was lifted, and when their ene* 
mies retumed to the kitchen the heayy door of the hid- 
ing-place had already fallen noiselessly. Mademoiselle 
de Verneuil then understood the carp-like movements 
she had seen the miser making. 

'' The ghost has taken the Blue wlth him," cried the 
voîce of Marche-à-Terre. 

The fright of the Chonans mast hâve been great, for 
the words were followed by a stillness so profound that 
d'Orgemont and his companion could hear them mutter- 
ing to themselves : ''Ave, sancta Anna Aurîaca gratiâ 
plena, Dominus tecum," etc. 

" They are praying, the fools !" cried d'Orgemont. 

" Hush î are not you afraid they will discover us?" 
said Mademoiselle de Verneuil, checking her companion. 

The old man's laugh dissipated her fears. 

'' That iron back is set in a wall of granité two feet 
thîck," he saîd. " We can hear them, but they can*t 
hear us." 

Then he took the hand of his préserver and placed it 
near a crevice through which a current of fresh air was 
blowing. She then pereeived that the opening was 
made in the shafb of the chimney. 

"Ai! ai!" cried d'Orgemont. "The devUI how 
my legs smarti" 

The Chouans, having finished their prayer, departed, 
and the old miser again caught the hand of his com- 
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panion and helped her to climb some narrow winding 
Bteps eut in the granité wall. When thej' had mounted 
Bome twenty of thèse steps the gleam of a lamp dîndy 
lighted their heads. The miser stopped, turned to his 
companion, examined her face as if it were a bank note 
he was doubtfal about cashing, and heaved a heavy sigh. 

" By bringing you hère," he said, after a momenf s 
silence, " I hâve paid you in fbll for the service you 
did me ; I don't see why I should give you — " 

*' Monsieur, I ask nothing of you," she said. 

Thèse words, and also, perhaps, the disdainfhl exprès* 
sion on the beautifhl face, reassured the old man, for 
he answered, not without a sigh, ^' Ah I if you take it 
that way, I hâve gone too far not to continue on." 

He politely assîsted Marie to climb a few more steps 
rather strangely constructed, and half willingly, half 
reluctantly, ushered her into a small closet about four 
feet square, lighted by a lamp hanging from the ceiling. 
It was easy to see that the miser had made préparations 
to spend more than one day in this retreat if the events 
of the civil war compelled him to hide himself. 

" Don't brush against that wall, you migbt whiten 
yourself," said d'Orgemont suddenly, as he hurriedly 
put his hand between the girl's shawl and the stones 
which secmed to hâve been latel}' whitewashed. The 
old man's action produeed quite another effoct from 
that he had intended. Marie looked about her and 
saw in one corner a sort of projection, the shape of 
which forced from her a cry of terror, for she fancied it 
was that of a human being standing erect and mortarcd 
into the wall. D'Orgemont made a violent sîgn to her 
to hold her tongue, and his little e^es of a porcelain 
blue showed as much fear as those of his companion. 
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*'Fool! do you think I murdered him? It is the 
body of my brother," and the old man gave a lugubrious 
sigh. <' He was the first sworn-în priest ; and this was 
the only asylum where he was safe against the fùry of 
the Chouans and the other priests. He was my elder 
brother, and he alone had the patience to teach me the 
décimal calculas. Oh ! he was a good priest I He was 
economical and laid by money. It îs four years since 
he died ; I don't know what was the matter with him ; 
perhaps it was that priests are so in the habit of kneel- 
ing down to pray that he couldn't get accustomed to 
standing upright hère as I do. I walled him up there ; 
they 'd hâve dug him up elsewhere. Some day perhaps 
I can put him in holy ground, as he used to call it, — 
poor man, he only took the oath out of fear." 

A tear roUed ftom. the hard eyes of the little old 
man, whose rusty wig suddenly seemed less hideous 
to the girl, and she turned her eyes respectfully away 
from his distress. But, in spite of thèse tender rémi- 
niscences, d'Orgemont kept on saying, '' Don't go near 
the wall, you might — " 

His eyes never ceased to watch hers, hoping thus to 
prevent her from examining too closely the walls of 
the closet, where the close air was scarcely enough to 
inflate the lungs. Marie succeeded, however, in getting 
a sufficiently good look in spite of her Argus, and 
she came to the conclusion that the strange protubér- 
ances in the walls were neither more nor less than 
sacks of coin which the miser had placed there and 
plastered up. 

Old d'Orgemont was now in a state of almost gro- 
tesque bewilderment. The pain in his legs, the terror 
he felt at seeing a human being in the midst of his 
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hoards, could be read in eveiy wrinkle of bis face, and 
jet at tbe same tîme bis ejes expressed, witb unac- 
customed fire, a liyelj émotion excîted in bim by tbe 
présence of bis liberator, wbose wbite and rosy cbeek 
iuvited kisses, and wbose velvet}* black eye sent waves 
of blood to bis beart, so bot tbat be was mucb in doabt 
wbetber tbey were signs of life or of deatb. 

^' Are you married?" be asked, in a trembling voice. 

" No," sbe said, smilîng. 

'' I bave a little sometbing," be continued, beaving a 
sigb, '^ tbougb I am not so ricb as people tbink for. A 
young girl like you must love diamonds, trinkets, car- 
nages, mone}'. IVe got ail tbat to give — after my 
deatb. Hey I if you will — " 

Tbe old man's eyes were so sbrewd and betrayed 
sucb calculation in tbis epbemeral love tbat Mademoi- 
selle de Verneuil, as sbe sbook ber bead in sign of 
refusai, felt tbat bis désire to marry ber was solely 
to huvy bis secret in anotber bim self. 

"Money!" sbe said, witb a look of scorn wbicb 
made bim satisfied and angry botb ; " money is notbing 
to me. You would be three times as ricb as you are, 
if you had ail tbe gold tbat I bave refused — " sbe 
stopped suddenly. 

" Don't go near tbat wall, or — " 

*' But I bear a voice," sbe said ; *4t ecboes tbrougb 
tbat wall, — a voice tbat is more to me tban ail your 
ricbes.** 

Before tbe miser could stop ber Marie bad laid ber 
band on a small colored engraving of Louis XV. on 
borseback ; to ber amazcmcnt it turned, and sbe saw, 
in a room beneatb ber, tbe Marquis de Montauran, wbo 
was loading a musket. Tbe opening, bidden by a little 
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panel on which the pîctare was gummed, seemed to 
form some ornament in the ceiling of the adjoining 
chamber, which, no doubt, was the bedroom of the 
royalist général D' Orgemont closed the opening with 
much précaution, and looked at the girl sternly. 

''Don't say a word if you love your life. Ton 
haven't thrown your grappling-iron on a worthless 
building. Do you know that the Marquis de Mon- 
tauran is worth more than one hundred thousand 
francs a year from lands which hâve not yet been 
conôscated? And I read in the Primidi de Tllle-et- 
Vilaine a decree of the Consuls putting an end to con- 
fiscation. Ha! haï you'U thînk the Gars a prettier 
fellow than ever, won't you? Your eyes are shining 
like two new louis d*or." 

Mademoiselle de Vemeuirs face was, indeed, keenly 
excited when she heard that well-known voice so near 
her. Since she had been standing there, erect, in the 
midst as it were of a silver mine, the spring of her 
mind, held down by thèse strange events, recovered 
itself. She seemed to hâve formed some sinister reso- 
lution and to perceive a means of carrying it out. 

*^ There is no return from such contempt," she was 
saying to herself; "and îf he cannot love me, I will 
kill him — no other woman shall hâve him." 

"No, abbé, no!" cried the young chief, in a loud 
voice which was heard through the panel, " it must 
be so." 

" Monsieur le marquis," replied the Abbé Gudin, 
haughtily; "you will scandalize ail Brittany if you 
give that bail at Saint James. It is preaching, not 
dancing, which will rouse our villagers. Take guns, 
not ûddles.'^ 
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^^ Abbé, you bave sensé enoagh to know that it is 
not in a gênerai assembly of our partisans that I can 
learn to know thèse people^ or judge of what I may be 
able to undertake with them. A supper is better for 
ezamining faces than ail the spying in the world^ of 
whieh, by the bye, I bave a horror ; they can be made 
to talk witb glasses in their hand/' 

Marie quivered, as she listened, and conceived the 
idea of going to the bail and there avenging herself. 

''Do you take me for an idiot with your sermon 
against dancing? " continued Montauran. '' Would n't 
you yourself dance a réel if it would restore your 
order under Its new namo of Fathers of the Faith? 
Don*t you know that Bretons corne away from the mass 
and go to dancing? Are 3'ou aware that Messieurs 
Hyde de Neuville aud d'Andîgné had a conférence, five 
days ago, with the First Consul, on the question of 
restoring his Majcsty Louis XVIII.? Ah, monsieur, 
the princes are deceived as to the true state of France. 
The dévotions which uphold them are solely those of 
rank. Abbé, if I hâve set m}- feet in blood, at least 
I wlll not go into it to my middle without full kuowledge 
of what I do. I am devoted to the king, but not to four 
bot-heads, not to a man crîppled with debt like Rifoël, 
not to ' chauffeurs,' not to — " 

" Say frankly, monsieur, not to abbés who force con- 
tributions on the highway to carry ou the war," retorted 
the Abbé Gudin. 

''Why should I not say it?" replied the marquis, 
sharply; "and l'il say, further, that the great and 
heroic days of La Vendée are over." 

'' Monsieur le marquis, we can perform miracles 
without you." 
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'' Yes, like that of Marie Lambrequin, whom I hear 
you bave brougbt to life/' said tbe marquis, smib'ng. 
^' Corne, come, let us bave no rancor, abbé. I know 
tbat 3'ou run ail risks and would sboot a Blue as readily 
as you say an oremiis. 6od willing, I bope to make 
you assist witb a mitre on your bead at tbe king's 
coronation." 

Tbis last remark must bave bad some magie power, 
for tbe eliek of a musket was beard as tbe abbé ex- 
claimed, '' I bave fifty cartridges in my pocket, mon- 
sieur le marquis, and my life is tbe king's.'' 

'' He 's a debtor of mine," wbispered tbe usurer to 
Marie. ^^ I don't mean tbe five or six bundred crowns 
be bas borrowed, but a debt of blood wbicb I bope to 
make bim pay. He can never suffer as mucb evil as I 
wisb bim, tbe damned Jesuit! He swore tbe deatb of 
my brotber, and raised tbe country agaînst bim. Wby? 
Because tbe poor man was afraid of tbe new laws." 
Tben, afber applying bîs ear to anotber part of bis 
biding-plaee, be added, " Tbey are ail decamping, tbose 
brigands. I suppose tbey are going to do some otber 
miracle elsewbere. I only bope tbey won't bid me 
good-by as tbey did tbe last time, by setting fire to my 
bouse." 

After tbe lapse of about balf an bour, during wbicb 
time tbe usurer and Mademoiselle de Vemeuil looked 
at eacb otber as if tbey were studying a picture, tbe 
coarse, gruff voice of Galope-Cbopine was beard saying, 
in a muffled tone: "Tbere's no longer any danger, 
Monsieur d'Orgemont But tbis time, you must allow 
tbat I bave eamed my tbirty crowns." 

^'My dear," said tbe miser to Marie, ''swear to 
sbut your eyes." 
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Mademoiselle de Verneuil placed one hand over her 
ejelîds ; but for greater security d'Orgemont blew oat 
the lamp, took bis llberator by the band, and belped ber 
to make seven or eight steps along a difficult passage. 
At the end of some minutes he gently removed ber 
hand, and she found hersclf in the very room the Mar- 
quis de Montauran had just quitted, and which was, in 
fact, the miser's own bedroom. 

'' My dear girl," sald the old man, *'you can safely 
go now. Don't look about you that way. I dare say 
y ou bave no money with you. Hère are ten crowns ; 
they are a lîttle shaved, but they 'Il pass. When you leave 
the garden you wlll see a path which leads straîght to 
the town, or, as they say now, the district. But the 
Chouans will be at Fougères, and it is to be presumed 
that you can't get back there at once. You ma}- want 
some safe place to bide in. Remomber what I say to 
you, but don't make use of it unless in some great 
emergency. You will see on the road which leads to 
Nid-aux-Crocs through the Val de Gibarr}', a farm-house 
belonging to Cibot — otherwise called Galope-Chopine. 
Go in, and say to hl3 wife : * Good-day, Becanière/ 
and Barbette will hîde you. If Galope-Chopine dis- 
covers you he will eitber take you for the ghost, if it îs 
dark, or ten crowns will master hîm if it is light. 
Adieu, our account is squared. But if 3'ou choose," he 
added, waving bis hand about him, '^ ail this is yours." 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil gave the strange old man 
a look of thanks, and succeedcd in extracting a sigb 
from him, expressîng a variety of émotions. 

" You will of course return me my ten crowns ; and 
please remark that I ask no interest You can pay 
them to my crédit with Maître Patrat, the notary at 
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Fougères, wbo would draw our marriage contract if joa 
coDsented to be mine. Adieu.*' 

" Adieu/' she said, smiling and kissing her hand. 

'' If you ever want money," he called after her, " l'ii 
lend it to you at five per cent ; yes, only five — did I 
say five ? — why, she 's gone ! That gîrl looks to me 
like a good one; nevertheless, I^U change the secret 
opening of my chimney." 

Then he look a twelve-pound loaf and a ham, and re* 
turned to his hiding place. 

As Mademoiselle de Verneuil walked through the 
country she seemed to breathe a new life. The fresh- 
ness of the night revived her after the fiery expérience 
of the last few hours. She tried to follow the path 
explained to her by d'Orgemont, but the darkness be- 
camc so dense after the moon had gone down that she 
was forced to walk hap-hazard, blindly. Presently the 
fear of falling down some précipice selzed her and saved 
her life, for she stopped suddenly, fancying the ground 
would dîsappear before her if she made another step. 
A cool breeze lifting her haïr, the murmur of the river, 
and her instinct ail combined to wam her that she was 
probably on the verge of the Saint-Sulpice rocks. She 
slipped her arm round a tree and waited for the dawn 
with keen anxiety, for she heard a noise of arms and 
horses and human voîces ; she was grateful to the dark- 
ness which saved her from the Chouans, who were evi- 
dently, as the miser had said, surround ing Fougères. 

Like fires lit at night as signais of liberty, a few 
gleams, faîntly crimsoned, began to show upon the 
summits, while the bases of the mountains still retained 
the bluish tints which contrasted with the rosy clouds 
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that were floating in the valley. Soon a raby diak rose 
slowly on the horizon and the skies greeted it; the 
varied landscape, the bell-tower of Saint-Léonard, the 
rocks, the meadows buried in shadow; ail insensibly re- 
appeared, and the trees on the summits were defined 
agalnst the skies in the rfsing glow. The sun frecd 
itself with a graceful spring from the ribbons of flame 
and ochre and sapphire. Its vivid light took level Unes 
ft*om hill to hill and flowed into the vales. The dusk 
dispersed, day mastered Nature. A sharp breeze 
crisped the air, the birds sang, lîfe wakened every- 
where. But the girl had hardly time to cast her eyes 
over the wholc of this wondrous landscape before, by 
a phcnomenon not infrequent in thèse oool régions, the 
mists spread themselvcs in sheets, filled the valleys, 
and rose to the tops of the mountalns, burying the great 
valley beneath a mantle of snow. Mademoiselle de 
VerncuU fancied for a moment she saw a mer de glace, 
like those of the Alps. Then the vaporous atmosphère 
rolled like the waves of océan, lifled impénétrable bil- 
lows which softly swaycd, undulated, and were violentl}- 
whirled, catchîng from the sun*s rays a vivid rosy tint, 
and showing hère and there in their depths the trans- 
parencies of a lake of molten silver. SuddcDly the 
north wind swcpt this phantasmagoric scène and scat- 
tered the mists which laid a dew full of oxygen on the 
meadows. 

Mademoiselle de Vemeuil was now able to distinguish 
a dark mass of men on the rocks of Fougères. Seven 
or eîght hundred Chouans were running like ants 
through the suburb of Saint-Sulpicc. The slceping 
town would certainly hâve been overpowered in spite of 
its fortifications and its old gray towers, if Hulot had 
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not becn alert. A battery, concealed on a height at the 
farther end of the basin fonned by the ramparts, replied 
to the first fire of the Chouans by taking them diago- 
nally on the road to the eastle. The balls swept the 
road. Then a company of Blues made a sortie from 
the Saint-Snlpice gâte, profited by the surprise of the 
royalîsts to form in line upon the bigh-road, and poured 
a murdcrous fire upon them. The Chouans made no 
attempt to resist, seeing that the ramparts of the eastle 
were covered with soldiers, and that the guns of the 
fortress sufficiently proteeted the Republican advance. 

Meantime, however, other Chouans, masters of the 
little valley of the Nançon, had swarmed up the rocks 
and reached the Promenade, whîch was soon covered 
with goatskins, giving it to Marie's eyes the appear- 
ance of a thatched roof, brown with âge. At the same 
moment loud reports were heard from the part of the 
town which overlooks the valley of Couësnon. Evi- 
dently. Fougères was attacked on ail sides and com- 
pletely surrounded. Fiâmes risîng on the western side 
of the rock showed that the Chouans were setting fire 
to the suburbs ; but thèse soon ceased, and a column of 
black smoke whîch succeeded them showed that the fire 
was extinguished. Brown and white clouds again hid 
the scène from Mademoiselle de Verneuil, but they were 
clouds of smoke from the fire and powder, which the 
wind dispersed. The Republican commander, as soon 
as he saw his first orders admirably executed, changed 
the direction of his battery so as to sweep, successively, 
the valley of the Nançon, the Queen's Staîrcase, and 
the base of the rock of Fougères. Two guns posted 
at the gâte of Saint-Léonard scattered the ant^hill of 
Chouans who had seized that position, and the national 
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guard of the town, rushÎDg in haste to the square before 
the Ciiurch, succeeded in dfslodging the last enemy. 
The fight lasted only half an honr, and cost the Blues 
a hundred men. The Ciiouans, beaten on ali sides, 
retreated under orders from the Gars, whose bold 
attempt failed (although be did not know this) in con- 
séquence of the massacre at La Vivetière, which had 
brought Hulot secretly and in ail haste to Fougères. 
The artiller}" had arrived onl}- that evening, and the 
news had not reached Montauran ; otherwise, he would 
certainly hâve abandoned an enterprise which, if it 
failed, could only bave bad results. As soon as he 
heard the guns the marquis knew it would be madness 
to continue, out of merc pride, a surprise which had 
missed fire. Therefore, not to lose men uselessly, he 
sent at once to ail points of the attack, ordering an im- 
médiate retreat. The commandant, seeing his adver- 
sary on the rocks of Saint-Sulpice surrounded by a 
council of men, endeavored to pour a voile}' upon him ; 
but the spot was cleverly selected, and the 3'oung leader 
was out of danger in a moment. Hulot now changed 
parts with his opponent and became the aggrcssor. At 
the first sign of the Gars' intention, the company sta- 
tioned under the walls of the castle were ordered to eut 
off the Chouans' retreat by seizing the upper outlet of 
the Valley of the Nançon. 

Notwithstanding her désire for revenge, Mademoiselle 
de Verneuirs sympathies were with the men commanded 
by her lover, and she turned hastily to see if the other 
end of the valley were clear for them ; but the Blues, 
conquerors no doubt on the opposite side of Fou- 
gères, were returning from the valley of Couësnon and 
taking possession of the Nid-aux-Crocs and that portion 
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of the SaintrSulpîce rocks which overhang the lower 
end of the valley of the Nançon. The Chouans, thus 
hemmed in to the narrow fields of the gorge, seemed in 
danger of perishing to the last man, so cleverly and 
sagaciously were the commandant's measures taken. 
But Hulot's cannon were powerless at thèse two points ; 
and hère, the town of Fougères being quite safe, began 
one of those desperate struggles which denoted the 
character of Chouan warfare. 

Mademoiselle de Venieuil now comprehended the 
présence of the masses of men she bad seen as she left 
tbe town, the meeting of the leaders at d'Orgemont's 
house, and ail the other events of the night, wondering 
how she herself had escaped so many dangers. The 
attack, promptcd by desperation, interested her so 
keenly that she stood rootionless, watching the living 
pictures as they presented themselves to her sight. 
Presently the struggle at the foot of the mountain had 
a deeper interest for her. Seeing the Blues almost 
masters of the Chouans, the marquis and bis friends 
rushed into the valley of the Nançon to support their 
men. The rocks were now covered with straggling 
groups of furious combatants deciding the question of 
life or death on a ground and with weapons that were 
more favorable to the Goatskins. Slowly thîs moving 
arena widened. The Chouans, recovering themselves, 
gained the rocks, thanks to the sbrubs and bushes 
which grew hère and there among them. For a moment 
Mademoiselle de Vemeuil felt alarmed as she saw, 
rather late, her enemies swarming over the summit and 
defending the dangerous paths by which alone she could 
descend. Every issue on the mountain was occupied 
by one or other of the two parties ; afraid of encoun* 

16 
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tering them she left the tree bebind which she had been 
sheltering, and began to run in the direction of the farm 
which d'Orgemont had mentioned to ber. After run* 
ning some time on the slope of Saint-Sulpice which over- 
looks the valley of Couësnon she saw a cow-shed in the 
distance, and thought it must belong to the house of 
Galope-Chopine, who had doubtless lefb his wifo at 
home and alone during the fight. Mademoiselle de 
Verneuil hoped to be able to pass a few bours in tbis 
retreat until it was possible for ber to retam to Foa- 
gères without danger. According to ail appearance 
Hulot was to triumph. The Chouans were retreating 
80 rapidly that she hcard firing ail about ber, and the 
fear of beîng shot made ber hasten to the cottage, the 
chimney of which was ber laDdmark. The path she 
was foUowing ended at a sort of shed covered with a 
furze-roof, supported b}' four stout trees with the bark 
stiil on them. A mud wall formed the back of tbis 
shed, under which were a cider-mill, a fiail to thrcsb 
buckwheat; and several agricultural implements. She 
stopped before one of the posts, unwilling to cross the 
dirty bog which formed a sort of courtyard to the 
house which, in ber Parisian ignorance, she had taken 
for a stable. 

The cabin, protected from the north wind by an emi- 
neuce towering above the roof, which rested against it, 
was not without a poetry of its own ; for the tender 
shoots of elms, heathcr, and various rock-flowers 
wreathcd it with garlands. A rustic staircase, con- 
structed between the shed and the house, enabled the 
inhabitants to go to the top of the rock and breathe 
a purer air. On the left, the emînence sloped abruptly 
down, giving to view a séries of ûelds, the ûrst of which 
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beloDged no doubt to this fann. Thèse fields were like 
bowers, separated by banks which were planted with 
trees. The road which led to them was barred by the 
trunk of an old, half-rotten tree, — a Breton method of 
iuclosure the name of which may furnish, further on, a 
digression which wiU complète the characterization of 
this région. Between the stairway eut in the schist 
rock and the path closed by this old tree, in front of 
the marsh and beneath the overhanging rock; several 
granité blocks roughly hewn, and piled one upon the 
other, formed the four corners of the cottage and held up 
theplanks, cobblestones, and pitchamalgamof which the 
walls were made. The fact that one half of the roof 
was covered with furze instead of thatch, and the other 
with shingles or bits of board eut into the form of slates, 
showed that the building was in two parts ; one half, 
with a broken hurdle for a door, served as a stable, the 
other half was the dwelling of the owner. Though this 
hut owed to the neighborhood of the town a fcw im- 
provements which were wholly absent firom such build- 
ings that were five or six miles further off, it showed 
plainly enough the instability of domestic life and 
habits to which the wars and customs of feudality 
had reduced the serf; even to this day many of the 
peasants of those parts call a seignorîal château, '' Tho 
Dwelling." 

While examining the place, with an astonishment wo 
can readily conceive, Mademoiselle de Verneuil noticed 
hère and there iu the filth of the courtyard a few bits 
of granité so placed as to form stepping-stones to the 
house. Hearing the sound of musketry that was evi- 
dentl}^ coming nearer, she jumped from stone to stone, 
as if Crossing a rivulet, to ask shelter. The house was 
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closed by a door opening in two parts ; the lower one 
of wood, heavy and massive, the upper one a shutter 
which served as a window. In many of the smaller 
towns of France the shops hâve the same type of door 
though far more decorated, the lower half possessing a 
call-bell. The door in question opened with a wooden 
latch worthy of the golden âge, and the upper part was 
never closed except at night^ for it was the only 
opening through which daylight could enter the room. 
There was, to be sure, a clumsy window, but the glass 
was thick like the bottom of a bottle, and the lead 
which held the panes in place took so much room that 
the opening seemed intended to intercept the light 
rather than admit it. As soon as Mademoiselle de 
Verneuil had turned the creaking hinges of the lower 
door she smclt an intolérable ammoniacal odor, and 
saw that the beasts in the stable had kicked through 
the inner partition which scparatcd the stable from the 
dwelling. The interior of the farmhouse, for such it 
was, did not belie its extcrior. 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil was asking herself how it 
was possible for human beings to live in such habituai 
filth, when a ragged little boy about eight or nine 
years old suddenly presented his fresh and rosy face, 
with a pair of fat cheeks, lively eyes, ivory teeth, and 
a mass of fair hair, which fell in curls upon his half- 
naked shoulders. His limbs were vigorous, and his at- 
titude had the charm of that amazcment and naïve 
curiosity which widens a child's eyes. The little fellow 
was a picture of beauty. 

*'Where is your mother?" saîd Marie, in a gentle 
voice, stooping to kiss him between the eyes. 

After receiving her kiss the child slipped away like 
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an eel, and disappeared bchind a muck-beap which was 
pilod at the top of a mound between the patb and tbe 
housc ; for, like many Breton farmers who bave a Sys- 
tem of agriculture tbat is ail tbeir own, Galope-Chopîne 
put bis manure in an elevated spot, so tbat by tbe time 
it was wanted for use tbe rains bad deprived it of ail its 
virtue. Alone for a few minutes, Marie bad time to 
make an inventory. Tbe room in wbicb sbe waited for 
Barbette was tbe wbole bouse. Tbe most obvious and 
sumptuous object was a vast fireplaee witb a mantlC' 
sbelf of blue granité. Tbe etymology of tbat word was 
sbown by a strip of green serge, edged witb a pale-greea 
ribbon, eut in scallops, wbicb covered and overbung tbe 
wbole sbelf^ on wbicb stood a colored plaster cast of tbe 
Holy Virgin. On tbe pedestal of tbe statuette were two 
Unes of a religious poem very popular in Brittany : — 

" I am the mother of God, 
Protectress of the sod." 

Bebind tbe Virgin a bideous image, daubed witb red 
and blue under preteuce of painting, represented Saint- 
Labre. A green serge bed of tbe sbape called " tomb," 
a clumsy cradle, a spinning-wbeel, common chairs, and 
a carved cbest on wbicb lay utensils, were about tbe 
wbole of Galope-Cbopine's domestic possessions. In 
front of tbe window stood a cbestnut table flanked by 
two bencbes of tbe same wood, to wbicb tbe sombre 
ligbt coming tbrougb tbe tbick panes gave tbe tone of 
mabogany. An immense cask of cider, under tbe bung 
of whicb Mademoiselle de Vemeuil noticed a pool of 
3'ellow mud, wbicb bad decomposed tbe flooring, al- 
tbougb it was made of scraps of granité conglomerated 
in clay, proved tbat tbe master of tbe bouse bad a rigbt 
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to his Chouan name, and that the pints galloped down 
either his own throat or that of his friends. Two enor- 
mous jags fuli of cider stood on the table. Marie's at- 
tention, caught at first b}'^ the innumerable spiderVwebs 
whîch hung fromthe roof, was fixing itself on thèse 
pitchers when the noise of fighting, growing more and 
more distinct, impelled her to find a hiding-place, with- 
oat waiting for the woman of the house, who, however, 
appeared at that moment. 

'' Good-morning, Becanière/* said Marie, restraining 
a smile at the appearanee of a person who bore some 
resemblance to the heads whîch architects attach to 
window-casings. 

"Ha! you come fW)m d'Orgemont?" answered 
Barbette, in a tone that was far from cordial. 

'' Yes, where can jou hide me? for the Chouans are 
close by — " 

'' Thcre," replied Barbette, as much amazed at the 
beauty as by the strange apparel of a being she could 
hardly believe to be of her own sex, — '*there, in the 
priest's hiding-place." 

She took her to the head of the bed, and was putting 
her behind it, when they were both startled by the 
noise of a man springing into the courtyard. Barbette 
had scarcely time to drop the curtain of the bed and 
fold it about the girl before she was face to face with 
a fugitive Chouan. 

" Where can I hide, old woman? I am the Comte 
de Bauvan," said the new-comer. 

Mademoiselle de Vemeuil quivered as she recognized 
the voice of the belated guest, whose words, still a 
secret to her, brought about the catastrophe of La 
Vivetière. 
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^'Alas! monseigneur, don't yon see, I bave no 
place? What l'd better do is to keep outside and 
watch that no one gets in. If the Blues corne, I '11 let 
you know. If I stay hère, and tbey find me with you, 
tbey *11 bum my bouse down." 

Barbette lefk the hut, feelîng herself incapable of 
settling the interests of two enemies wbo, in virtue of 
the double rôle her husband was playing, had an equal 
right to her hiding-place. 

''IVe only two shots left," said the count, in 
despair. "It will be very unlucky if tbose fellows 
turn back now and take a fancy to look under this 
bed." 

He placed bis gun gently against the headboard 
behind wliich Marie was standing among the folds of 
the green serge, and stooped to see if there was room 
for him under the bed. He would infallibly bave seen 
her feet, but she, rendered desperate by her danger, 
seizcd bis gun, jumped qnickly into the room, and 
threatened him. The count broke into a peal of laugh- 
ter when he caught sight of her, for, in order to bide 
herself, Marie had taken off her broad-brimmed Chouan 
bat, and her hair was escaping, in heavy curls, from 
the lace scarf which she had worn on leaving home. 

" Don't laugh, monsieur le comte ; you are my pris- 
oner. If you make the least movement, you shall know 
what an offended woman is capable of doing.'* 

As the count and Marie stood looking at each other 
with differing émotions, confused voices were heard 
without among the rocks, calling out, ^'Save the 
Gars ! spread out, spread ont, save the Gars ! " 

Barbette's voice, calling to her hoy, was heard above 
the tumult with very différent sensations by the two 
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enemies, to whom Barbette was really speaking insteaâ 
of to ber son. 

"Don't you see tbe Blues?" sbe cried, sbarply. 
'^ Corne bere, you little scamp, or I sball be aller 
you. Do you want to be sbot? CJome, bide, quick ! " 

Wbile tbese tbings took place rapidly a Blue jumped 
into tbe marsby courtyard. 

" Beau-Pied ! " exclaimed Mademoiselle de Vemeuil. 

Beau-Pied, bearing ber voice, rusbed into tbe cottage, 
and aimed at tbe count. 

^^ Aristocrat ! " be cried, ^' don't stir, or I '11 demolish 
you in a wink, like tbe Bastille." 

''Monsieur Beau-Pied," said Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neuil, in a persuasive voice, "you will be answerable 
to me for tbis prisoner. Do as 3'ou like witb bim 
now, but you must return bim to me safe and souud 
at Fougères." 

" Enougb, madame ! " 

" Is the road to Fougères clear?" 

*' Yes, it's safe enougb — unless tbe Cbouans come 
to life." 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil picked up tbe count's gun 
gayly, and smiled satirically as sbe said to ber prisouer, 
*' Adieu, monsieur le comte, au revoir ! " 

Tben sbe darted down tbe patb, baving replaced tbe 
broad bat upon ber bcad. 

"I bave learned too late," said tbe count, "not to 
joke about tbe virtue of a woman wbo bas none." 

"Aristocrat!" cried Beau-Pied, sternl}^ "if you 
don't want me to send you to jour cUdevant paradise, 
you will not say a word against tbat beautiful lady." 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil returned to Fougères by 
tbe patbs wbicb connects tbe rocks of Saint-Sulpice 
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with the Nid-aux-Crocs. When she reacbed the latter 
height and had threaded the windiug way eut in its 
rough granité, she stopped to admire the pretty valley 
of the Nançon, lately so turbulent and now so tranquil. 
Seen from that point, the vale was like a street of ver« 
dure. Mademoiselle de Verneuil re-entered the town by 
the Porte Sai ut-Léonard. The inhabitants, 'still uneasy 
about the fighting, which, judging by the distant firing, 
was still going on, were waiting the return of the 
National Guard^ to judge of their losses. Seeing the 
girl in her strange costume, her hair dishevelled; a gun 
in her hand, her shawl and gown whitened against the 
walls, soiled with mud and wet with dew, the curiosity of 
the people was keenly excited, — ail the more because 
the power, beauty, and singularity of this young Paris- 
ian had been the subject of much discussion. 

Francine, fuU of dreadful fears, had waited for her 
mistress througbout the nîght, and when she saw her 
she began to speak ; but Marie, with a kindly gesture, 
silenced her. 

"I am not dead, my child," she said. "Ahî" she 
added, after a pause, ^^ I wanted émotions when I lefb 
Paris, and I hâve had them ! " 

Francine asked if she should get her some food^ 
observing that she must be in great need of it. 

^^No, no; a bath, a bath!" cried Mademoiselle de 
Verneuil. " I must dress at once." 

Francine was not a little surprised when her mistress 
required her to unpack the most élégant of the dresses 
she had brought with her. Having bathed and break- 
fasted, Marie made her toilet with ail the minute care 
which a woman gives to that important act when she 
expects to meet the eyes of her lover in a ball-room. 
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Francine ooold not explain to herself the mocking 
gayety of her mîstress. It was not the joy of love, — a 
woman never mistakes that ; it was rather an exprea- 
aion of concentrated maliciousness, which to Francine's 
mind boded evil. Marie herself drew the eurtains of 
the window from which the glorious panorama could be 
seen, then she moved the sofa to the chimney conier, 
turning it so that the light would fall becomingly on her 
face ; then she told Francine to fetch flowers, that the 
room might hâve a festive air; and when they came 
she herself directed their arrangement in a picturesque 
manner. Giving a last glance of satisfaction at thèse 
varions préparations she sent Francine to the command- 
ant with a reqnest that he would bring her prisoner to 

• 

her ; then she lay down luxurionsly on a sofa, partly to 
rest, and partly to throw herself into an attitude of grace- 
ful weakness, the power of which is irrésistible in certain 
women. A soft languor, the seductivc pose of her feet 
just seen below the draper}' of her gown, the plastic 
ease of her body, the curving of the throat, — ail, even 
the droop of her slender Angers as the}' hung from the 
pillow like the buds of a bunch of jasmine, combined 
with her eyes to produce séduction. She burned certain 
perfumes to fîll the air with those subtle émanations 
which affect mcn's fibres powerfully, and often prépare 
the way for conquests which women seek to make with- 
out seeming to désire them. Presently the heavy step 
of the old soldier resounded in the adjoining room. 

"Well, commandant, where is my captive?" she 
said. 

" I hâve just ordered a picket of twelve men to shoot 
him, being taken with arms in his hand." 

" Why hâve you disposed of my prisoner?" she 
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asked. ^^ Listen to me, commandant ; surely, if I can 
trust jour face, the death of a man ajïer a figbt is no 
particular satisfaction to you. Well, then, give my 
Cliouan a reprieve, for wliicli I will be responsible, and 
let me see him. I assure you tbat aristocrat bas become 
essential to me, and he can be made to fùrtber tbe suc- 
cess of our plans. Besides, to sboot a mère amateur In 
Cbouannerie would be as absurd as to fire on a balloon 
wben a pinprick would disînflate it. For beaven's sake 
leave cruelty to tbe aristocracy. Republicans ougbt to 
be gênerons. Would n't you and yours bave forgiven tbe 
victims of Quiberon ? Come, send your twelve men to 
patrol tbe town, and dine witb me and bring tbe pris- 
oner. Tbere is only an bour of dayligbt lefb, and don't 
you see," sbe added smiling, '* tbat if you are too late, 
my toilet will bave lost its effect? " 

''But, mademoiselle," said tbe commandant, amazed. 

"Well, wbat? But I know wbat you mean. Don't 
be anxious ; tbe count sball not escape. Sooner or 
later tbat big butterfly will burn himself in your fire." 

Tbe commandant sbrugged bis sboulders sligbtly, 
witb tbe air of a man wbo is forced to obey, wbetber be 
will or no, tbe commands of a pretty woman ; and he 
returned in about balf an bour, followed by tbe Comte 
de Bauvan. 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil feigned surprise and seemed 
confused tbat tbe count sbould see her in such a négli- 
gent attitude ; then, after reading in bis eyes tbat her 
first effect was produced, sbe rose and busied berself 
about her guests witb well-bred courtesy. There was 
notbing studied or forced in her motions, smiles, be- 
bavior, or voice, notbing that betrayed préméditation 
or purpose. Ail was harmonious; no part was over- 
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acted ; an observer could not hâve supposed that ahe 
affected the manners of a societj in whîch she had 
not lived. Wben the Rojalist and the Repablican were 
seated she looked stemly at the count. He, on his part, 
knew women sufficientlj wcll to feel certain that the 
offence he had committed agaînst this woman was équiv- 
alent to a sentence of death. But in spite of this con- 
viction, and without secming either gay or gloomy, he 
had the air of a man who did not take such serions 
results into considération ; in fact, he really thought it 
ridiculous to fear death in présence of a pretty woman. 
Marie's stem manner roused ideas in his mind. 

*' Who knows," thought he, " whether a count's 
ooronet would n't please her as well as that of her lost 
marquis ? Montauran is as lean as a nail^ while I — " 
and hc looked hîmself over with an air of satisfaction. 
" At any rate I should save my head." 

Thèse diplomatie reflections were wasted. The passion 
the count proposed to feign for Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neuil became a violent caprice, which the dangerous 
créature did her bcst to heighten. 

** Monsieur le comte," she said, "you are my pris- 
oner, and I hâve the right to dispose of you. Your 
exécution cannot take place without mj' consent, and 
I hâve too much curiosity to let them shoot you at 
présent." 

^' And suppose I am obstinate enough to keep 
silence?" he replied gayly. 

"With an honest woman, pcrhaps, but with a woman 
of the town, no, no, monsieur le comte, impossible ! " 
Thèse words, fuU of bitter sarcasm, were hissed, as Sully 
says, in speaking of the Duchesse de Beaufort, from so 
sharp a beak that the count, amazed, merely looked at 
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hîs antagonist. ^ But," she continaed, with a scornful 
glance, " not to contradict you, if I am a créature of 
that kind I will act lîke one. Hère is 3'our gun," and 
she offered him his weapon with a mocking air. 

" On the honor of a gentleman, mademoiselle — " 

"Ah!" she said, interrupting him, "I hâve had 
enough of the honor of gentlemen. It was on the faith 
of that that I went to La Vivetière. Your leader had 
swom to me that I and my escort should be safe there.'' 

"What an infamy!" cried Hulot, contracting his 
brows. 

" The fault lies with monsieur le comte/' said Marie, 
addressing Hulot. '' I hâve no doubt the Gars meant 
to keep his word, but this gentleman told some calumny 
about me which confirmed those that Charette's mistress 
had already invented — " 

^^ Mademoiselle," said the count, much troubled, 
"with my head under the axe I would swear that I 
said nothing but the truth." 

"In saying what?" 

" That you were the — " 

" Say the word, mistress of — " 

"The Marquis de Lenoncourt, the présent duke, a 
friend of mine," replied the count 

" Now I can let you go to exécution," she said, 
without seeming at ail agitated by the outspoken reply 
of the count, who was amazed at the real or pretended 
indifférence with which she heard his statement. 
" However," she added, laughing, "you hâve not 
wronged me more than that friend of whom you sup- 
pose me to hâve been the — Fiel monsieur le 
comte; surely you used to visit my father, the Duc 
de Vemeuil? Yes? well then — " 
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Eyidently oonsidering Hulot one too maay for the 
oonfidenoe she was about to make, Mademoiselle de 
Verneail motioned the coant to her side, and sald a few 
words in bis ear. Monsieur de Bauyan gave a low 
ejaculation of surprise and looked with bewilderment 
at Marie, who completed the effect of her words by 
leaning against the chimney in the artless and innocent 
attitude of a child. 

'^ Mademoiselle/' eried the connt, ^^ I entreat yoor 
forgiveness, unworthy as I am of it." 

"I bave nothing to forgive," she replied. "Tou 
bave no more ground for repentance than you bad for 
the insolent supposition you proclaimed at La Vivetière. 
But this is a matter beyond your compréhension. Only, 
remember this, monsieur le comte, the daughter of the 
Duc de Verncuil bas too generous a spirit not to take a 
lively interest in your fate." 

''Even after I bave insulted you?" said the count^ 
with a sort of regret 

^' Somc are placcd so high that insuit cannot toucb 
them. Monsieur le comte, — I am one of them." 

As she said the words, the girl assumed an air of 
pride and nobility which impressed the piisoner and 
made the whole of this strange intrigue much less 
clear to Hulot than the old soldier bad thought it 
He twirled bis moustache and looked uneasily at 
Mademoiselle de Verneuil, who made him a sign, as 
if to say she was still carrying out her plan. 

'' Now," continued Marie, after a pause, "let us 
dîsmiss thèse matters. FrancinC; my dear, bring 
lights." 

She adroitly led the conversation to the times which 
bad now, within a few short yearS; become the '' ancien 
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régime." She broaght back that period to the coant's 
mind bj the liveliness of her remarks and sketches, 
and gave him so many opportunities to displaj his wit, 
by eleverly throwing repartees in his way, that he ended 
by thinking he had never been so charming ; and that 
idea haying rejuvenated him, he endeavored to inspire 
this sediictive young woman iivith his own good opin- 
ion of himseif. The malicious créature praetised, in re- 
turn, every art of her coquetry upon him, ail the more 
adroitly because it was mère play to her. Sometimes 
she let him think he was making rapid progress, and 
then, as if surprised at the sentiment she was feeling, 
she showed a sudden eoolness which charmed him^ and 
served to increase imperceptibly his impromptu passion. 
She was like a fisherman who lifts his line from time 
to time to see if the fish is biting. The poor count 
allowed himseif to be deceived by the innocent air with 
which she accepted two or thrce neatly turned compli- 
ments. Emigration, Brittany, the Republic, and the 
Chouans were far indeed from his thoughts. Hulot sat 
erect and silent as the god Thermes. His want of 
éducation made him quite incapable of taking part in a 
conversation of this kind ; he supposed that the talking 
pair were very witty, but his efforts at compréhension 
were limited to discovering whether they were plotting 
against the Republic in covert language. 

"Montauran," the count was saj'ing, "has bîrth and 
brceding, he is a charming fcUow, but he does n't 
understand gallantry. He is too young to hâve seen 
Versailles. His éducation is déficient. Instead of diplo- 
matically defaming, he strikes a blow. He may be 
able to love violently, but he will never hâve that fine 
flower of breeding in his gallantry which distinguished 
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Laozan, Âdhémar, Coign j, and so many othera ! He 
bas n't the winning art of saying those pretty nothîngs 
to women which, aftcr ail, they like better than bursts 
of passion, which soon weary tbem. Tes, tbougb be 
bas undoubtedly bad many love-affalrs, be bas neltber 
tbe grâce nor tbe ease tbat should belong to tbem." 

** I baye noticed tbat myself," said Marie. 

^^ Abl '' tbougbt tbe count, '^tbere's an inflection in 
ber Yoice, and a look in ber eye whicb sbows me plainly 
I sball soon be on terme witb ber ; and faitb ! to get 
ber, I '11 believe ail she wants me to." 

He offered ber bis band, for dinner was now an- 
nonnced. Mademoiselle de Vemeaîl did tbe bonprs 
witb a politeness and tact wbicb coiild only bave been 
acquired by tbe life and training of a court. 

" Leave us," sbe wbispered to Hulot as tbey Icft tbe 
table. " You will only frightcn him ; whereas, if I am 
alonc witb bim I sball sooii find out ail I waut to know ; 
be bas reached the point where a man tells me every- 
tbing he thinks, and sees through mj' eyes only." 

"But aftcrwards?" said Hulot, evidently intending 
to claim the prisoner. 

"Afterwards, be is to be free — free as air," sbe 
replied. 

" But be was taken witb arms in bis hand." 

" No," she said, making one of those sophistical jokes 
witb which women parry unanswerable arguments, " I 
bad disarmcd him. Count," she said, turning back to 
bim as Hulot departed. "I bave just obtained your 
liberty, but — nothing for nothing," she added, laugh- 
ing, witb her bead on ono side as if to interrogate bim. 

"Ask ail, even my name and my bonor," be cried, 
intoxicated. " I lay tbem at your feet" 
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He advanceâ to seize her hand; trying to make her 
take liis passion for gratitude; bat Mademoiselle de 
Vemeail was not a woman to be thus misled. So; srnil- 
ing in a way to give some hope to this new lover, she 
drew back a few steps and said: ^^You might make 
me regret my confidence." 

*' The imagination of a yoang gîrl is more rapid than 
that of a woman/' he answered, laaghing. 

^' A young girl has more to lose than a woman." 

^'True; those who carry a treasure ought to be 
distrustful.'^ 

^* Let us quit such conventîonal language/' she said, 
" and talk seriously. You are to give a bail at Saint- 
James. I hear that your headquarters^ arsenals, and 
base of supplies are there. When is the bail to be ? '' 

" To-morrow evening." 

'^ You will not be surprised if a slandered woman 
desires, with a woman's obstinacy, to obtain a public 
réparation for the insults offered to her, in présence 
of those who witnessed them. I shall go to your balL 
I ask you to give me your protection from the moment 
I enter the room until I leave it. I ask nothing more 
than a promise/' she added, as he laid his hand on his 
heart. ** I abhor oaths ; they are too like précautions. 
Tell me only that you engage to^protect my person 
from ail dangers, criminal or shameful. Promise to 
repalr the wrong you did me, by openly acknowledging 
that I am the daughter of the Duc de Vemeuil ; but say 
nothing of the trials I hâve borne in being illegitimate, 
— this will pay your debt to me. Ha 1 two hours' at- 
tendance on a woman in a ball-room is not so dear a 
ransom for your life, is it? You are not worth a ducat 
more." Her smile took the insuit f^om her words. 

17 
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^^What do you ask for the gun?" said the ooanti 
laughing. 

" Oh ! more than I do for you/* 

"Whatisit?" 

^' Secrecy. Believe me^ my dear oonnt, a woman la 
neyer fathomed except by a woman. I am certain that 
if you say one word of this, I sball be murdered on my 
way to that bail. Yesterday I had waming enongb. 
Yes, that woman ia quick to act. Ahl I implore 
3'ou," she said, '^ contrive that no harm sball oome to 
me at the balL'' 

^'Yoa will be there nnder my protection/' said tbe 
count, prondly. '' But," he addcd, with a doubtfùl air^ 
*' are you coming for the sake of Montauran ? " 

"You wish to know more thani know myself," she 
answered, laughing. "Now go/' she added, afler a 
pause. " I will take you to the gâte of the town myself, 
ibr this seems to me a cannîbal warfare." 

" Thcn you do fcel some interest in me? " exdaimed 
the count. '^Ah! mademoiselle, permit me to hope 
that 3'ou will not be insensible to my friendship — for 
that sentiment must content me, must it not?'' he 
added with a conceited air. 

"Ah! divinerl" she said, putting on the gay ex- 
pression a woman assumes when she makes an avowal 
which compromises neither her dignity nor her secret 
sentiments. 

Then, having slipped on a pelisse, she accompanied 
him as far as the Nid-aux-Crocs. When they rcached 
the end of the path she said, '^ Monsieur, be absolutely 
silent on ail this ; even to the marquis ; " and she laid 
ber finger on both lips. 

The count, emboldened by so much kindness, took 
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her hand ; she let bîm do so as though it were a great 
favor, and he kissed it tenderly. 

^'Ohl mademoiselle/' he cried, on knowing hîmself 
beyond ail danger, <'rely on me for life, for death. 
Though I owe you a gratitude equal to that I owe my 
mother, it will be very difficult to restrain my feelings 
to mère respect" 

He sprang into the narrow pathway. After watch- 
ing him till he reached the rocks of Saint-Sulpice, Marie 
noddcd her head in sign of satisfaction, saying to her* 
self in a low Yoice: '^That fat fellow has given me 
more than his life for his life! I can make him my 
créature at a very little cost! Créature or Creator, 
that 's ail the différence there is between one man and 
another — " 

She did not finish her thought, but with a look of des* 
pair she tumed and re-entered the Porte Saint-Léonard, 
where Hulot and Corentin were awaiting her. 

**Two more days," she cried, "and then — " She 
stopped, observing that they were not alone— "he 
shall fall under your guns," she whispered to Hulot. 

The commandant recoiled a step and looked with a 
jeering contempt, impossible to render, at the woman 
whose features and expression gave no sign whatever 
of relenting. There is one thing remarkable about 
women: they never reason about their blameworthy 
actions, — feeling carnes them off their feet ; even in 
their dissimulation there is an élément of sîncerity ; and 
in women alone crime may exist without baseness, for 
it often happens that they do not know how it came 
about that they committed it. 

" I am going to Saint-James, to a bail the Chouans 
give to-morrow night, and — " 
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^^ But," said Corentiny interrapting her, *< that ifl 
fifteen miles distant; had I not better aooompany 
you?" 

«Yoa think a great deal too mnch of something I 
never think of at ail/' she replied, ^ and that is jourselt " 

Marie's contempt for Corentin was extremely pleas- 
ing to Hulot^ who made his well-known grimace as 
she tomed away in the direction of her own hoose. 
Corentin followed her with lus eyes, letting his face 
express a consciousness of the fatal power he knew 
he ooold exercise oyer the charming creatare, by work- 
ing npon the passions which sooner or later, he believed» 
woold give her to him. 

As soon as Mademoiselle de Yemeuil reached home 
she began to deliberate on her ball-dress. Francine, 
accustomed to obey without understanding her mistress's 
motives^ opened the trunks, and suggested a Greek 
costume. The Republican fashions of those days were 
ail Greek in style. Marie chose one which could be 
put in a box that was easy to carry. 

<^ Francine, my dear, I am going on an excursion into 
the country ; do you want to go with me, or will you 
stay behind ? " 

*' Stay behind!" exclaimed Francine; "then who 
would drcss you?" 

"Where hâve you put that glove I gave you this 
moming?" 

" Hère it is." 

^' Sew this green ribbon to it, and, above ail, take 
plenty of money." Then noticing that Francine was 
taking out a number of the new Republican coins, she 
cried out, " Not those ; they would get us murdered- 
Send Jérëmie to Corentin — no, stay, the wretch would 
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foUow me — send to the oommandant ; ask him from 
me for some sîx-franc crowns/' 

With the féminine sagacitj which takes in the small- 
est détail; she thought of everything. While Francine 
was completing the arrangements for this eztraordinary 
trip, Marie practised the art of imitating an owl, and 
80 far sncceeded in rivalling Marche-à-Terre that the 
illusion was a good one. At midnight she left Fon- 
gères bj the gâte of Saint-Lëonard^ took the litUe path 
to Nid-aux-Crocs, and started, foUowed by Francine, to 
cross the Val de Gibarry with a firm step, under the 
impulse of that strong will which gives to the body and 
its bearing such an expression of force. To leave a 
ball-room with sufScient care to avoid a oold is an im- 
portant affair to the health of a woman ; but let her 
haye a passion in her heart, and her body becomes ada- 
mant Such an enterprise as Marie had now under- 
taken would haye floated in a bold man's mind for a 
long time ; but Mademoiselle de Vemeuil had no sooner 
thought of it than its dangers became to her attractions. 

'^ You are starting without asking God to bless 
you/' saîd Francine, tuming to look at the tower of 
Saint-Léonard. 

The pious Breton stopped, clasped her hands, and 
said an " Ave " to Saint Anne of Auray, imploring her 
to bless their expédition ; during which time her mis- 
tress waited penslvely, looking first at the artless atti- 
tude of her maid who was praying fervently, and then 
at the effects of the vaporous moonlight as it glided 
among the traceries of the church building, giving to 
the granité ail the delîcacy of filagree. The pair soon 
reached the but of Galope-Chopine. Light as their 
steps were they roused one of those huge watch-dogs 
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on whose fldelîty the Bretons rely, puttîng no fastening 
to their doors but a simple latch. The dog ran to the 
strangers, and his bark became so threatening that they 
were forced to retreat a few steps and call for help. 
But no one came. Mademoiselle de Vemeoil tben 
gave the owl's cry, and instantly the rosty hinges of 
the door made a creaklng sound, and Galope-Chopine, 
who had risen hasUlj, put out his head. 

^' I wish to go to SaintJames/' said Marie, showing 
the Gars' glove. " Monsieur le Comte de Bauvan told me 
that you would take me there and protect me on the way . 
Therefore be good enough to get us two riding donkeys, 
and make yourself ready to go with us. Time is pre- 
cious, for if we do not get to SaintJames before to- 
morrow night I can neither see the bail nor the Gars." 

Galope-Chopine, completely bewildered, took the 
glove and tumed it over and over, after lighting a 
pitch candie about a finger thick and the color of gin- 
gerbread. This article of consumption, imported into 
Brittany from the North, was only one more proof to 
the eycs in this strange country of the utter ignorance 
of ail commercial principles, even the commonest. 
Afber secing the green ribbon, staring at Mademoiselle 
de Yerneuil, scratching his ear^ and drinking a bcakcr 
of cider (having first offered a glass to the beautiful 
lady), Galope-Chopine left her seated before the table 
and went to fetch the rcquired donkeys. 

The violet gleam cast by the pitch candie was not 
powerful enough to counteract the fitful moonlight, 
which touched the dark fioor and furniture of the 
smokc-blackened cottage with luminous points. The 
little boy had lifted his pretty head inquisitivcly, and 
above it two cows were poking theh* rosy muzzles and 
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briniant eycs through the holes in the stable wall. Tbe 
big dog, whose countenance was by no means tbe Icast 
intelligent of tbe family, seemed to be examining tbe 
strangers witb as mucb curiosity as tbe little boy. A 
painter would bave stopped to admire tbe nigbt effects 
of tbis scène, but Maiie, not wisbing to enter into con- 
versation witb Barbette, wbo sat ap in bed and began 
to sbow signs of amazement at recognizing ber, lefb tbe 
bovel to escape its fetid air and tbe questions of its mis- 
tress. Sbe ran qnickly up tbe stone staircase bebind 
tbe cottage, admiring tbe vast détails of tbe landscape, 
tbe aspect of whicb underwent as many cbanges as 
spectators made steps eitber upward to tbe summits or 
downward to the valleys. Tbe moonligbt was now en- 
veloping like a luminons mist the valley of Couësnon. 
Certainly a woman wbose beart was burdened witb a 
despised love would be sensitive to tbe melancboly 
wbicb that sofb brillîancy inspires in tbe soûl, by tbe 
weird appearances it gives to objects and tbe colors 
witb whicb it tints the streams. 

Tbe silence was presently broken by the braying of a 
donkey. Marie went quickly back to tbe but, and tbe 
party started. Galope-Chopine, armed witb a double- 
barrelled gun, wore a long goatskin, whicb gave him 
sometbing the look of Robinson Crusoe. His blotched 
face, seamed witb wrinkles, was scarcely visible under 
the broad-brimmed bat whicb tbe Breton peasants still 
retain as a tradition of the olden time ; proud to havc 
won, after their servitude, tbe right to wear the former 
omament of seignorial heads. Tbis nocturnal caravan, 
protected by a guide whose clothing, attitudes, and 
person bad sometbing patriarchal about them, bore no 
little resemblance to tbe Flight into Egypt as we see it 
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represented by the sombre brash of Rembrandt. Gra- 
lope-Chopine careftiUy avoided the main-road and gaided 
the two women through the labjrinth of bj-wajs which 
intersect Brittany. 

Mademoiselle de Vemeuil then understood the Chonan 
warfare. In threading thèse complicated paths, she 
oould better appreciate the condition of a country which 
when she saw it fh>m an élévation had seemed to her 
so charming, but into which it was neoessary to pene- 
trate before the dangers and inextricable difQculties of 
it coald be understood. Bound each field, and from 
time immémorial, the peasanis hâve piled miid walls, 
aboat six feet high, and prismatic in shape ; on the top 
of which grow chestnuts, oaks and beeches. The walls 
thus planted are called hedges (Norman hedges) and 
the long branches of the trees sweeping over the path- 
ways arch them. Sunken between thèse walls (made of 
a clay soil) the paths are like the covered wa3's of a for- 
tification, and where the granité rock, which in thèse 
régions cornes to the surface of the ground, does not 
make a sort of ruggcd natural pavement, they become 
so impracticable that the smallest vehicles can only be 
drawn over them by two pairs of oxen or Breton horses, 
which are small but usually vigorous. Thèse by-wsys 
are so swampy that foot-passengers hâve gradually by 
long usage made other paths beside them on the hedge- 
banks which are called '^ rotes ; '' and thèse begin and 
end with each division into fields. In order to cross 
from one field to anothcr it is necessary to climb the 
clay banks by means of steps which are often very 
slippery after a rain. 

Travellers hâve many other obstacles to encounter in 
thèse intricate paths. Thus surrounded, each field is 
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closed by what is called in the West an ichcUier. That 
is a trunk or 8tx>ut branch of a tree, one end of 
which, being pierced, is fîtted to an npright post which 
serves as a pivot on which it turns. One end of 
the échalier projects far enough bejond the pivot to 
hold a weight, and this singolar Tostic gâte, the post 
of which rests in a hole made in the bank^ is so 
easy to work that a child can handle it. Sometimes 
the peasants economize the stone which forms the 
weight by lengthenîng the trunk or branch be3'ond the 
pivot. This method of enclosure varies with the genius 
of each proprietor. Sometimes it consists of a single 
trunk or branch, both ends of which are imbedded in 
the bank. In other places it looks like a gâte, and is 
made of several slim branches placed at regular dis- 
tances like the steps of a ladder lying horizontally. 
The form turns, like the échalier ^ on a pivot Thèse 
^^ hedges " and échaliera give the région the appearance 
of a huge chess-board, each field forming a square, 
perfectly isolated from the rest, closed like a fortress 
and protected by ramparts. The gâte, which is very 
easy to défend, is a dangerous spot for assailants. The 
Breton peasant thinks he improves his fallow land by 
encouraging the growth of gorse, a shrub so well treated 
in thèse régions that it soon attains the heîght of a man. 
This delusion, worthy of a population which puts its 
manure on the hîghest spot in the courtyard, has cov- 
ered the soil to a proportion of one fourth with masses 
of gorse, in the midst of which a thousand men might 
ambush. Also there is scarcely a field without a num- 
ber of old apple-trees, the fruit being used for cider, 
which kill the végétation wherever their branches cover 
the ground. Now, if the reader will reflect on the small 
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extent of open ground within thèse hedges and large 
trees whose hungrj roots impoverish the soil, he will 
hâve an idea of the coltivation and gênerai character 
of the région through which Alademoiselle de Vemeuil 
was now passing. 

It is difficult to say whether the object of thèse 
inclosures is to avoid ail disputes of possession, or 
whether the custom is a lazy one of keeping the cattle 
from straying, wlthout the trouble of watdiing them ; 
at any rate such formidable barriers are permanent 
obstacles, which make thèse régions impénétrable and 
ordinary warfare impossible. There lies the wholc 
secret of the Chouan war. Mademoiselle de Verneuil 
saw plainly the necessity the Bepublic was under to 
stranglc the disafiTcction by meaus of the police and hy 
negotiation, rather than by a useless emplojment of 
militarj' force. What could be doue, in fact, with a 
peoplc wise enough to despise the possession of towns, 
and bold to that of an opcu country alrcady furnished 
with indestructible fortifications? Surel}^ nothing cx- 
cept ncgotiate ; cspecially as the whole active strength 
of thcsc deluded peasants la}* in a single able and enter- 
prising leader. She admired the genius of the minister 
who, sitting in his study, had been able to grasp the 
true way of procuring peace. She thought she under- 
stood the considérations which act on the minds of 
men powerful enough to take a bird's-eye view of an 
empii*e ; men whose actions, criminal in the eyes of the 
masses, are the outcome of a vast and intelligent 
thought. There is in thèse terrible soûls some mjste- 
rious blendiug of the force of fate and that of destîny, 
some prescience which suddenly élevâtes them abov;i 
their fcllows ; the masses seek them for a time lu 
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theîr own ranks, then they raise their ejes and see 
thèse lordly soûls above them. 

Such reflectîons as thèse seemed to Mademoiselle de 
Verneuil to justify and even to ennoble her thoughts of 
yengeaDce ; this travail of her soûl and its expectations 
gave her vigor enough to bear the unusual fatigues of 
this strange joumey. At the end of each propert}^ 
Galope-Chopine made the women dismount from their 
donkeys and climb the obstructions; then, mountiug 
again, they made theîr way through the bogg}*^ paths 
which already felt the approach of winter. The combi- 
nation of tall trees, sunken paths, and inclosed places, 
kept the soil in a state of humidity which wrapped the 
travellcrs in a mantle of ice. However, after much 
wearisome fatigue, they managed to reach the woods of 
Marignay by sunrise. The joumey then became less 
diffleult, and led by a broad footway through the forest. 
The arch formed by the branches, and the great size of 
the trees protected the travellers ft-om the weathcr, and 
the many difficulties of the first half of their way did not 
recur, 

They had hardly gone a couple of miles through the 
woods before they heard a confused noise of distant 
voices and the tinkling of a bell, the silvery tones of 
which did not hâve the monotonous sound given by the 
movements of cattle. Galope-Chopine listened with great 
attention, as he walked along, to this melody ; presently 
a puff of wind brought several chanted words to his ear, 
which seemed to afTect him powerfully, for he suddenly 
tumed the wearied donkeys into a by-path, which led 
away from Saint-James, paying no attention to the 
strong remonstrances of Mademoiselle do Verneuil, 
whose fears were increased by the darkness of the 
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forest path along which their guide now led thetn. To 
right and lefb were enonnous blocks of granité, laid one 
npon the other, of whîmsical Bhape. Across them hnge 
roots had glided, like monstrous serpents, seeking fW>m 
afar the juicy nonrishment enjojed by a few beeches. 
The two sides of the road resembled the snbterranean 
grottos that are famous for stalactites. Immense fes- 
toons of stone, where the darkling verdure of iyj and 
holly allied itself to the green-gray patches of the 
moss and lichen, hid the précipices and the openings 
into several caves. When the three travellers had gone 
a few steps through a very narrow path a most surpris- 
ing spectacle suddenly unfolded itself to Mademoiselle 
de Vemeuil's eyes, and made her understand the obsti- 
nacy of her Chouan guide. 

A semî-circular basîn of granité blocks formed an 
amphithéâtre, on the rough tiers of which rose tall 
black pines and yellowing chestnuts, one above the 
other, like a vast circus, where the wintry sun shed its 
pale colors rathcr than poured its light, and autumn had 
spread her tawny carpet of fallen leaves. About tlie 
middle of this hall, which seemed to hâve had the 
déluge for its arcbitect, stood three enormous Druid 
stones, — a vast altar, on which was raised an old 
church-banner. About a hundred men, kneeling wîth 
bared heads, were praying fervently in this natural 
cnclosure, where a pricst, assisted by two other eccle- 
sîastics, was saj'ing mass. The poverty of the sacer- 
dotal vestments, the feeble voîce of the priest, which 
echoed like a murmur through the open space, the 
praying men filled with conviction and united by one 
and the same sentiment, the bare cross, the wild and 
barren temple, the dawning day, gave the primitive 
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character of the earlier Urnes of Christianity to the 
scène. Mademoiselle de Verneuil was struck with ad- 
miration. This mass said in the deptlis of the woods, 
this worshîp driven back bj persécution to its sources, 
the poesj of ancient times revived in the midst of this 
weird and romantic nature, thèse armed and unarmed 
Chouans, cruel and pra3'ing, men jet children, ail thèse 
things resembled nothing that she had ever seen or 
jet imagined. She remembered admiring in her child- 
hood the pomps of the Roman church so pleasing to 
the sensés; but she knew nothing of God alone^ his 
cross on the altar, his altar the earth. In place of 
the carved foliage which wreaths the columns of a 
Gothic cathedral, the autumnal trees upheld the skj ; 
instead of a thousand colors thrown through stained 
glass Windows, the sun could barelj slide its ruddj rajs 
and dull reflections on altar, priest, and people. The 
men présent were a fact^ a realitj, and not a sjstem, — 
it was a prajer, not a religion. But human passions, 
the momentarj repression of which gave harmonj to 
the picture, soon reappeared on this mjsterious scène 
and gave it powerful vitaiitj. 

As Mademoiselle de Verneuil reached the spot the 
reading of the gospel was just over. She recognized 
in the offlciating priest, not without fear, the Abbé 
Gudin, and she hastilj slipped behind a granité block, 
drawing Francine afber her. She was, however, unable 
to move Galope-Chopine from the place he had chosen, 
and from which he intended to share in the benefits of 
the ceremonj ; but she noticed tlie nature of the ground 
around her, and hoped to be able to évade the danger 
bj getting awaj, when the service was over, before the 
priests. Through a large fissure of the rock that hid 
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her, she saw the Abbé Gudin monnting a block of 
granité which served him as a pulpit, wbere he began 
bis sermon witb the words, ^ 

'' In nomine Patris et J^tZtï, ei Spiritue SanctiT 

Ail présent made the sign of the cross. 

** My dear friends," oontinued the abbé, *' let os 
pray in the first place for the soûls of the dead, — Jean 
Cochegrue, Nicolas Lafcrté, Joseph Bronet, François 
Parquoi, Sulpice Conpiau, aU of this parish, and dead 
of wounds received in the fight on Mont Pèlerine and 
at the siège of Fougères. De prq/ïtndiey'^ etc. 

The psalm was recited, according to custom, by the 
congrégation and the priests, taking verses altemately 
with a fervor which augured well for the success of the 
sermon. When it was over the abbé continued, in a 
voice which became gradually louder and louder, for the 
former Jcsuit was not unaware that yehemence of. de- 
livery was in itself a powerful argument with which to 
persuade his semi-savage hearers. 

" Thèse defenders of our God, Christians, bave set you 
an example of duty," he said, " Are you not ashamed 
of what will be said of 3"0u in paradise? If it were not 
for thèse blessed ones, who hâve just been received with 
opcn arms by ail the saints, our Lord might bave 
thought that 3'our parish is inhabited by Mahometans ! 
— Do you know, men, what is said of you in Brittany 
and in the king's présence? WhatI you don't know? 
Then I shall tell you. They say : ' Behold, the Blues 
hâve cast down altars, and killed priests, and murdered 
the king and queen ; they mean to make the parish folk 
of Brittany Blues like themselves, and send them to 
fight in forcign lands, away from their churches, where 
they run the risk of d^ing without confession and going 
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cternallj to hell ; and yet the gars of Marîgnay, whose 
churches they bave burned, stand still with folded arms ! 
Oh ! oh ! this Bepublic of damned soûls bas sold the 
property of God and that of the nobles at auction ; it bas 
shared the proceeds witb the Blues ; it bas decreed, in or- 
dcr to gorge itself witb money as it does with blood, that 
a crown shall be only wortb three francs instead of six ; 
and yet the gars of Marîgnay bave n't seized their weap- 
ons and drîven the Blues from Brîttany I Ha ! para- 
dise will be closed to them I they can never save their 
soûls I ' That 's what they say of you in the king's 
présence ! It is your own salvation, Chrîstians, wbicb 
is at stake. Your soûls are to be saved by fighting for 
religion and the king. Saint Anne of Auray herself ap- 
peared to me yesterday at balf-past two o'clock ; and 
she said to me thèse very words wbicb I now repeat 
to you: 'Are you a prîest of Marignay?' ' Yes, 
madame, ready to serve you.' ' I am Saint Anne of 
Auray, aunt of God, after the manner of Brîttany. I 
Il ave come to bid you wam the people of Marignay that 
they must not bope for salvation if they do not take 
arms. You are to refbse them absolution for their sins 
unless they serve God. Bless their guns, and tbose 
who gain absolution will never miss the Blues, because 
their guns are sanctified.' She disappeared, leaving an 
odor of incense bebînd her. I marked the spot. It is 
uuder the oak of the Patte d'Oie ; Just where that bean- 
tiful wooden Virgin was placed by the rector of Saint- 
James ; to whom the crippled mother of Pierre Leroi 
(otherwise called Marcbe-à-Terre) came to pray , and was 
cured of ail ber pains, because of her son's good deeds. 
You see ber there in the midst of you, and 3'ou know 
that she walks witbout assistance. It was a miracle— 
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a miracle intended, like the résurrection of Marie Lam- 
brequin to prove to you that 6od will never forsake the 
Breton cause so long as the people fight for his servants 
and for the king. Therefore, my dear brothers, if you 
wish to save your soûls and show yourselves defenders 
of God and the king, you will obey ail the orders of the 
man whom God has sent to us, and whom we call The 
Gabs. Then indeed^ you will no longer be Mahome- 
tans ; you will rank with ail the gars of Brîttany under 
the flag of God. You can take from the pockets of the 
Blues the money they hâve stolen fW>m you ; for, if the 
fields hâve to go uncultivated while you are making 
war, God and the king will deliver to you the spoils of 
your enemies. Shall it be said, Christians, that the 
gars of Marignay are behind the gars of the Morbihan, 
the gars of Saint-Georges, of Vitré, of Antrain, who 
are ail faithful to God and the king? Will you let 
them get ail the spoils? Will you stand like hère- 
tics, with your arms folded, when other Bretons are 
saving their soûls and savîng their king? 'Forsake 
ail, and foUow me,' says the GospeL Hâve we not for- 
saken our tithes, we priests? And you, I sa}' to you, 
forsake ail for this holy war ! You shall be like the 
Maccabees. Ail will be forgiven you. You will find the 
priests and curâtes in your midst, and you will conquer ! 
Pa}^ attention to thèse words, Christians," he said, as 
he ended; " for this day only hâve we the power to 
bless your guns. Those who do not take advantage of 
the Saint's favor will not find her merciful; she will 
not forgive them or listen to them as she did in the last 
war." 

This appeal, enforced by the power of a loud voice 
and by many gcstures, the véhémence of which bathed 
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the orator in perspiration, produced, apparently, very 
little effect. The peasants stood motionless, their eyes 
on the speaker, like statues ; but Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neuil presently noticed that this universal attitude was 
the resuit of a spell cast by the abbé on the erowd. He 
had, like great actors, held his audience as one man 
b}' addressing their passions and self-interests. He had 
absolved excesses before committal, and broken the 
only bonds which held thèse boorish men to the prac- 
tice of religions and social precepts. He had prosti- 
tuted his sacred office to political interests ; but it must 
be said that, in thèse times of révolution, every man 
made a weapon of whatever he possessed for the benefit 
of his party, and the pacifie cross of Jésus became as 
much an instrument of war as the peasant's plough- 
share. 

Seeing no one with whom to advise, Mademoiselle de 
Verneuil turned to look for Francine, and was not a 
little astonished to see that she shared in the rapt en- 
thusiasm, and was devoutly sa3ing her chaplet over some 
beads which Galope-Chopine had probably given her 
during the sermon. 

" Francine," she said, in a low voice, " are you afraid 
of being a Mahometan? " 

^^Oh! mademoiselle," replied the girl, '^just see 
Pierre's mother ; she is walking ! " 

Francine's whole attitude showed such deep convic- 
tion that Marie understood at once the secret of the 
homily, the influence of the clergy over the rural masses, 
and the tremendous effect of the scène which was now 
beginning. 

The peasants advanced one by one and knelt down, 
presenting their guns to the preacher, who laid them 

18 
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npon the altar. Galope-Chopine offered his old duck- 
shooter. The three priests sang the hymn *'Veni, 
Creator," while the célébrant wrapped the instruments 
of death in bluîsh elouds of incense, waving the smoke 
into shapes that appeared to interlace one another. 
When the breeze had dispersed the vapor the guns were 
retumed in dae order. Each man receiyed his own on 
bis knees from the hands of the priests, who recited a 
Latin prayer as they returned them. After the men 
bad regained their places, the profound enthusiasm of 
the congrégation, mute until then, broke forth and 
resounded in a formidable manner. 

" Domine salvumfac regem ! " was the prayer which 
the preacher intoned in an echoing voice, and was then 
sung vebemently by the people. The cry had some- 
thing Savage and warlike in it. The two notes of the 
Word regem, readily interpreted by the pcasants, were 
taken with such energy that Mademoiselle de Verneuirs 
thoughts reverted almost tenderly to the exiled Bour- 
bon family. Thèse recollcctions awakened those of her 
past life. Her memory revived the fêtes of a court now 
dispersed, in which she had once a share. The face of 
the marquis entered her reverj'. With the natural mo- 
bility of a woman's raind she forgot the scène before 
her and reverted to her plans of vengeance, which might 
cost her her life or come to nought under the influence 
of a look. Seeing a branch of holly the trivial thought 
crossed her mind that in this décisive moment, when 
she wished to appcar in ail her beauty at the bail, she 
had no décoration for her hair ; and she gathered a tufl 
of the prickly leaves and shining berries with the idea 
of wearing them. 

'' Ho ! ho ! my gun may miss fire on a duck, but on a 
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Blue, never ! " cried Galope-Chopine, nodding hîs head 
in sigo of satisfaction. 

Marie examined her guide's face attentivelj, and 
found it of the type of those she had just seen. The 
old Chouan had evidently no more ideas than a child. 
A naïve joj wrinkled his chceks and forehead as he 
looked at his gun; but a pious conviction cast upon 
that expression of his joj a tinge of fanaticism, which 
brought into his face for an instant the signs of the 
vices of civilization. 

Presently they rcached a village, or rather a collec- 
tion of buts like that of Galope-Chopine, where the rest 
of the congrégation arrived before Mademoiselle de 
Vcrneuil had finished the milk and bread and butter 
which formed the meal. This iiTcgular company was 
led by the abbé, who held in his hand a rough cross 
draped with a flag, foUowed by a gars, who was proudly 
carrying the parish banner. Mademoiselle de Vemeuil 
was compelled to mingle with this detachment, which was 
on its way, like herself, to Saint- James, and would 
naturally protect her from ail danger as soon as 
Galope-Chopine informed them that the Gars glove 
was in her possession, provided always that the abbé 
did not see her. 

Towards sunset the three travellers arrived safely at 
Saint-James, a little town which owes its name to the 
English, by whom it was built in the fourteenth century, 
during their occupation of Brittany. Before entering it 
Mademoiselle de Vemeuil was witness of a strange 
scène of this strange war, to which, however, she gave 
little attention ; she feared to be recognized by some of 
her enemies, and this dread hastened her steps. Five 
or six thousand peasants were camping in a field. Their 
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clotbÎDg was not in any dcgi^e warlike ; in fact, this 
tumultuous assembly resembled that of a great fair. 
Some attention was needed to even observe that thèse 
Bretons were armed, for their goatskins were so made 
as to hide their guns, and the weapons that were chieflj 
visible were the scjthes with which some of the men 
had armed themselves whîle awaiting the distribution of 
muskets. Some were eating and drinking, others were 
fighting and quarrelling in loud tones, but the greater 
part were sleeping on ^e ground. An offlcer in a red 
uniform attracted Mademoiselle de Vemeuirs attention, 
and she supposed him to belong to the English service. 
At a little distance two othcr officers seemed to be tiy- 
ing to teach a few Chouans, more intelligent than the 
rest, to handle two cannon, which apparently formed 
the whole artillery of the royalist arm}-. Shouts hailed 
the coming of the gars of Mariguay, who were recoguized 
by their banner. Under cover of the tumult which the 
new-comers and the priests exclted in the camp, Made- 
moiselle de Verneuil was able to make her way past it 
and into the town witliout danger. She stoppcd at a 
plain-looking inn not far from the building where the 
bail was to be given. The town was so fuU of strangers 
that she could only obtain oue misérable room. When 
she was safely in it Galopc-Chopine brought Francine 
the box which contained the bail dress, and having 
donc 80 he stood Btcck-still in an attitude of indescrib- 
able irrésolution. At any other time Mademoiselle de 
Verneuil would hâve been much amused to sce what a 
Breton pcasant can be like when he Icaves his native 
parish ; but now she broke the charm by opening her 
pnrse and producing four crowns of six francs each, 
which she gave him. 
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'^ Take it," she said, '^and if 3'ou wish to oblige me, 
you will go straight back to Fougères without entering 
the camp or drinking any cider." 

The Chouan, amazed at her liberality, looked fîrst at 
the crowns (which he had taken) and then at Mademoi- 
selle de Verneuil ; but she made him a sign with her 
hand and he disappeared. 

'^How could you send him away, mademoiselle ? '^ 
said Francine. ^^ Don't you see how the place is sur- 
rounded? we shall never get away I and who will pro- 
tect you hère ? " 

" You hâve a protector of your own," said Marie ma- 
liciously, giving in an undertone Marche-à-Terre's owl 
cry which she was constantly practising. 

Francine colored, and smiled rather sadly at her 
mistress's ga3'ety. 

" But who is yours ? " she said. 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil plucked out her dagger, 
and showed it to the frightened girl, who dropped on a 
chair and claspcd her hands. 

" What hâve you corne hère for, Marie ? " she cried 
in a supplicating voice which asked no answer. 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil was busily twisting the 
branches of holly which she had gathered. 

" I don't know whether this holly will be becoming," 
she said ; '^a brilliant skin like mine may possibly bear 
a dark wreath of this kind. What do you think, 
Francine ? " 

Several remarks of the same kind as she dressed for 
the bail showed the absolute self-possession and cool- 
ness of this strange woman. Whoever had listened to 
her then would hâve found it hard to believe in the 
gravity of a situation in which she was risking her life. 
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An India moslin gown, rather short and dinging like 
damp linen, revealed the délicate outlines of her shape ; 
over this she wore a red drapery, numerous folds of 
which, gradually lengtheuing as they fell by her side, 
look the graceful curves of a Greek peplom. This vo- 
luptuous garment of the pagan priestesses lessened the 
indeeency of the rest of the attire which the fashions of 
the time suffered women to wear. To soften its im- 
modesty stiU further, Marie threw a gauze scarf over 
her shoulders, left bare and far too low by the red 
drapery. She wound the long braids of her haïr into 
the flat irregular cône above the nape of the neck which 
gives such grâce to certain antique statues by an artistic 
clongation of the head, while a fcw stray locks escaping 
from her forehead fell in sbiuing curls beside her cheeks. 
With a form and head thus dressed, she preseuted a 
perfect likeness of the noble masterpieces of Greek 
sculpture. She smiled as she looked with approval at 
the arrangement of her hair, which brought out the 
beauties of her face, while the scarlet berries of the 
hoUy wreath which she laid upon it repeated charmingly 
the color of the pcplum. As she twisted and turued a 
few leaves, to give capricious diversity to their arrange- 
ment, she cxamincd her whole costume in a mirror to 
judge of its gênerai effect. 

*'I am horrible to-night," she said, as though she 
were surrouuded by flatterers. '* I look like a statue 
of Liberty/' 

She placed the dagger carefully in her bosom leaviug 
the rubies in the hilt exposed, their ruddy reflections 
attracting the eye to the Lidden beauties of her shape. 
Fraucine could not bring Lerself to leave her mistress. 
When Marie was ready she madc varions pretcxts to 
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follow her. She must help her to take off her mantle, 
and the overshoes whîch the mud and muck in the 
strects compelled her to wear (though the roads had 
becu sanded for this occasion) ; also the gauze veil 
which Mademoiselle de Vemeuil had thrown over her 
head to conceal her features ftom the Chouans who 
were coUecting in the streets to watch the company. 
The crowd was in fact so great that they were forced 
to make their way through two hedgcs of Chouans. 
Francîne no longer strove to detain her mistress, and 
afber giving a few last touches to a costume the great- 
est charm of which was its exquisite freshness, she 
stationed herself in the courtyard that she might not 
abandon this beloved mistress to her fate without being 
able to fly to her succor ; for the poor girl foresaw only 
evil in thèse events. 

A strange scène was taking place in Montauran's 
chamber as Marie was on her way to the bail. The 
young marquis, who had just finished dressing, was 
putting on the broad red ribbon which distinguished 
him as first in rank of the assembly, when the Abbé 
Gudin entered the room with an anxious air. 

''Monsieur le marquis, come quickly," he said. 
^' You alone can quell a tumult which has broken out, 
I don't know why, among the leaders. They talk of 
abandoning the king's cause. I think that devil of a 
Rifoël is at the bottom of it. Such quarrels are always 
caused by somc mère nonsense. Madame du Gua 
reproached him, so I hear, for coming to the bail 
iU-dressed." 

" That woman must be crazy," cried the marquis, " to 
try to — " 

" Rifoël retorted,'' continued the abbé, interrupting 
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hÎ8 chief, " that if you had given him the monej prom- 
ised him in the king's name — " 

"Enough, enough; I understand it ail now. This 
scène has ail been arranged, and you are put forward 
as ambassador — " 

'^ I, monsieur le marquis ! " said the abbé, again in- 
terrupting him. "I am supporting you vigorously, and 
you will, I hope, do me the justice to belle ve that the 
restoration of our altars in France and that of the king 
upon the throne of his fathera are far more powerful 
incentives to my humble labors than the bishopric of 
Rennes which you — " 

The abbé dared say no more, for the marquis smiled 
bitterly at his last words. However, the j'oung chief 
instantly repressed ail expression of feeling, his brow 
grew stern, and he followed the Abbë Gudin into a hall 
where the worst of the clamor was echoing. 

" I recognize no authority hère," Rifoël was saying, 
casting angry looks at ail about him and laying his 
hand on the hilt of his sabre. 

"Do you recognize that of common-sense ? " asked 
the marquis, coldl}'. 

The voiino^ Chevalier de Vissard, better known under 
his patronymic of Rifoël, was silent before the général 
of the Catholic armies. 

" What is ail this about, gentlemen?" asked the 
marquis, examining the faces round him. 

" This, monsieur le marquis," said a famous smuggler, 
with the awkwardness of a man of the people who long 
remains under the yoke of respect to a great lord, 
though he admits no barriers after he has once jumped 
thera, and regards the aristocrat as an equal only, 
** this^^^ he said, '* and yow hâve come in the nick of 
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time to hear it. I am no speaker of gilded phrases, and I 
shall saj things plainly. I commanded five hundred men 
duriûg the late war. Sinee we hâve taken up arms 
again I hâve raised a thoasand heads as hard as mine 
for the service of the king. It is now seven jears that 
I hâve risked my life in the good eaase ; I don't blâme 
you, but I sa}' that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
Now, to begin with, I demand that I be called Monsieur 
de Cottereau. I also demand that the rank of colonel 
shall be granted me^ or I send in my adhésion to the 
First Consul! Let me tell you, monsieur le marquis, 
mj' men and I hâve a devilishly importunate creditor 
who must be satisfied — he 's hère ! " he added^ striking 
his stomach. 

^'Have tbe musicians come?" said the marquis, in a 
contemptuous tone, turning to Madame du Gua. 

But the smuggler had dealt boldly with an important 
topiC; and the calculating, ambitions mlnds of those 
présent had been too long in suspense as to what they 
might hope for from the king to allow the scorn of 
their new leader to put an end to the scène. Rifoël 
hastily blocked the way before Montauran^ and seized 
his hand to oblige him to remain. 

" Take care, monsieur le marquis," he said; "you 
are treating far too lightly men who hâve a right to the 
gratitude of him whom yoU are hère to represent We 
know that his Majesty has sent you with full powers to 
judge of our services, and we say that they ought to be 
recognized and rewarded, for we risk our heads upon 
the scaSbld daily. I know, so far as I am concerned, 
that the rank of brîgadier-general — " 

"You mean colonel." 

" No, monsieur le marquis ; Charette made me a 
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colonel. The rank I mention cannot be denled me. I 
atn not arguing for myself^ I speak for my brave broth- 
ers-in-arms, whose services ought to be reoorded. Tour 
signature and jour promise will suffice them for the 
présent ; though/' he added^ in a low voice^ ** I must say 
they are satisfied with very little. But^" he continued, 
raising his voice, '' when the sun rises on the château of 
Versailles to glorify the return of the monarchy aller 
the faithfùl hâve conquered France, in France^ for the 
king, will they obtain favors for their familles, pensions 
for widowS; and the restitution of their confiscated 
property? I doubt it But, monsieur le marquis, we 
must hâve certified proof of our services when that 
lime cornes. I will never distrust the king, but I do 
distrust those cormoran ts of ministcrs and courtiers, 
who tingle Lis ears with talk about the public welfare, 
the honor of France, the interests of the crown, and 
other crochets. They will sneer at a loyal Vendean or 
a brave Chouan, bccausc hc is old and the sword he 
drew for the good cause dangles on his withcred legs, 
palsied with exposure. Can you sa}* that we are wrong 
in feeling tbus ? " 

" You talk well, Monsieur du Vissard, but you are 
over hast}-," replied the marquis. 

''Listen, marquis, said the Comte de Bauvan, in a 
wbisper. "Rifoël has really, on my word, told the 
truth. You are sure, yourself, to hâve the ear of the 
king, while the rest of us onlj* sec him at a distance 
and from time to time. I will own to 30U that if you 
do not give me your word as a gentleman that I shall, 
in due course of time, obtain the place of Master of 
Woods and Waters in France, the devil take me if I 
will risk my neck any longer. To conquer Normandy 
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for tbe king is not an easy matter, and I demand the 
Order for it. But," he added, coloring, *' there *8 time 
enough to think of that. God forbid that I should 
imitcite thèse poor mercenaries and barass you. Speak 
to the king for me^ and that 's enough." 

£ach of the chiefs found means to let the marquis 
know, in a more or less ingénions manner, the exag- 
gerated price they set upon their services. One mod- 
estly demanded the governorship of Brittany ; another 
a barony ; this one a promotion ; that one a command ; 
and ail wanted pensions. 

'^Well, baron," said the marquis to Monsieur du 
Guénic, " don't you want anything? " 

'^ Thèse gentlemen hâve lefb me nothing but the 
crown of France, marquis, but I might manage to put 
up with that — " 

" Gentlemen ! " cried the Abbé Gudin, in a loud voice, 
" remember that if you are too eager you will spoil every- 
thing in the day of victor}'. The king will then be com- 
pelled to makc concessions to the revolutionists." 

" To those Jacobins ! " shouted the smuggler. " Ha I 
if the king would let me hâve my way, l 'd answer for 
my thousand men ; we 'd soon wring their necks and be 
rid of them." 

*' Monsieur de Cottereau," said the marquis, " I 
see sorae of our invited guests arrivîng. We must ail 
do our best by attention and courtesy to make them 
share our sacred enterprise ; you will agrée, I am sure, 
that this is not the moment to bring forward your de- 
mands, however just they may be." 

So saying, the marquis went towards the door, as if to 
meet certain of the countrj' nobles who were entering 
the room, but the bold smuggler barred his way in a 
respcctful manner. 
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*' No^ no, monsieur le marquis, excase me/' he said : 
*' the Jacobins taught me too well in 1793 that it is not 
he that sows and reaps who eats the bread. Sign this bit 
of paper for me, and to-morrow I '11 bring you fifteen 
huudred gars. If notj I '11 treat with the First Consul." 

Looking haughtily about him, the marquis saw plainly 
that the boldness of the old partisan and his resolute 
air were not displeasing to anj' of the spectators of this 
debate. One man alone, sitting by himself in a corner 
of the room^ appeared to take no part in the scène, and 
to be chiefly occupied in filling his pipe. The con- 
temptuous air with which he glanced at the speakers^ 
his modest demcanor, and a look of sjmpathy which 
the marquis encountered in his ej'es, made the 3'oung 
leader observe the man, whom he then recognized as 
Major Brigaut, and he went suddenly up to him. 

"And you, what do you want? " he said. 

*' Oh, monsieur le marquis, if the king comes back 
that 's ail I want." 

''But foryourself ?" 

*' For myself ? are you joking ? " 

The marquis pressed the horny hand of the Breton, 
and said to Madame du Gua, who was near them : 
" Madame, I may perish in this enterprise bcfore I 
bave time to make a faithful report to the king on the 
Catholic armies of Brittany. I charge you, in case jou 
live to see the Rcstoration, not to forget this honorable 
man nor the Baron du Guénic. There is more dévo- 
tion in them than in ail those other men put together.'' 

He pointed to the chiefs, who were w^aiting with some 
impatience till the marquis should reply to their de- 
manda. They were ail holding papers in their hands, 
on which, no doubt, their services were recorded over 
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the signatures of tbe yarious gênerais of the former 
war ; and ail were murmuring. The Abbé Gudin^ the 
Comte de Bauvan, and the Baron da Guénic were Con- 
sulting how best to help the marquis in rejecting thèse 
extravagant demands, for they felt the position of the 
young leader to be extremely délicate. 

Suddenly the marquis ran his blue eyes, gleaming 
with satire, over the whole assembly, and said in a clear 
voice : " Gentlemen, I do not know whether the powers 
which the king has graciously assigned to me are such 
that I am able to satisfy your demands. He doubtless 
did not foresee such zeal, such dévotion, on your part* 
Tou shall judge yourselves of the duties put upon me, 
— duties which I shall know how to accomplish." 

So saying, he left the room and retumed immediately 
holding in his hand an open letter bearing the royal seal 
and signature. 

" Thèse are the letters-patent in virtue of which you 
are to obey me," he said. "They authorize mé to 
govern the provinces of Brittany, Normandy, MainCi 
and Anjou, in the king's name, and to recognize the 
services of such officers as may distinguish themselves 
in his armies/' 

A movement of satisfaction ran through the assembly. 
The Chouans approached the marquis and made a re- 
spectful circle round him. AU eyes fastened on the 
king's signature. The young chief, who was standing 
uear the chimney, suddenly threw the letters into the 
fire, and they were burned in a second. 

" I do not choose to command any," cried the young 
man, " but those who see a king in the king, and not a 
prey to prey upon. You are free, gentlemen, to leava 
me." 
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Madame du Gua, tlie Abbé Gadin^ Major Bngaat, 
the Chevalier du Vissard^ the Baron du Guéuic, aud the 
Cîomte de Bauvan raîsed the cry of " Vive le roi ! " 
For a moment the other leaders hesitated ; then, carried 
away by the noble action of the marquis, they begged 
him to forget what had passed; assuring him that, let- 
ters-patent or uot, he must always be their leader. 

"Come and dance," cried the Comte de Bauvan, 
*' and happen what will ! After ail," he added, gayly, 
" it is better, my friends, to pray to God than the 
saints. Let us fight first, and see what comes of it." 

"Haï that's good advice," said Brigaut. " I hâve 
never yet known a day's pay drawn in the morning." 

The assembly dispersed about the rooms, where the 
guests were now arriving. The marquis tried in vain 
to shake off the gloom which darkened his face. The 
chicfs perceived the unfavorable impression made upon 
a young man whose dévotion was still surrounded by 
ail the beautiful illusions of youth, and they were 
ashamed of their action. 

However, a joj'ous gaj'etj' soon enlivened the opening 
of the bail, at which were présent the most important 
personages of the royalist party, who, unable to judge 
rightly, in the depths of a rebellious province, of the 
actual events of the Révolution, mistook their hopes for 
realities. The bold opérations already begun by Mon- 
tauran, his name, his fortune, his capacity, raised their 
courage and caused that political intoxication, the most 
dangerous of ail excitements, which does not cool tiîl 
torrents of blood hâve been uselessly shed. In the 
minds of ail présent the Révolution was nothing more 
than a passing trouble to the kingdom of France, where, 
to their belated eyes, nothing was changed. The coun- 
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try belonged as it ever did to the house of Bourbon. 
The royaliste were the lords of the soil as completely 
as they were four years earlier, when Hoche obtained 
less a peace than an armistice. The nobles made light 
of the revolatiouîsts ; for them Bonaparte was another, 
but more fortunate, Marceau. So gayety reigned. 
The women had come to dance. A few only of the 
chiefs, who had fought the Blues, knew the gravity of 
the situation; but they were weD aware that if they 
talked of the First Consul and his power to their be- 
nighted companions, they could not make themselves 
understood. Thèse men stood apart and looked at 
the women with indifTerence. Madame du Gua, who 
seemed to do the honors of the bail, endeavored to 
quiet the impatience of the dancers by dispensing 
flatteries to each in turn. The musicians were tuning 
their instruments and the dancing was about to begin, 
when Madame du Gua noticed the gloom on de Mon- 
tauran's face and went hurriedly up to him. 

"I hope it is not that vulgar scène you hâve just 
had with those clodhoppers which depresses you?" she 
said. 

She got no answer ; the marquis, absorbed in thought, 
was listening in fancy to the prophétie reasons which 
Marie had given him in the midst of the same chiefs at 
La Vivetière, urging him to abandon the struggle of 
kings against peoples. But the young man*s soûl was 
too proud, too lofty, too full perhaps of conviction, to 
abandon an enterprise he had once begun, and he de- 
cided at this moment, to continue it boldly in the face 
of ail obstacles. He raised his head haughtily, and for 
the fîrst time noticed that Madame du Gua was speak- 
ing to him. 
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^^ Tout mînd is no doubt at Fougères," she remarked 
bitterlj; seeing how aseless ber efforts to attract bis at- 
tention bad been. ^'Ab, monsieur^ I would give my 
life to put her witbin jour power, and see jou bappy 
witb ber.** 

•* Tben wby bave you done ail you could to kill ber? " 

'^Because I wisb ber dead or in your arms. Tes, I 
ma}' bave loved tbe Marquis de Montauran wben I 
tbougbt bim a bero, but now I feel only a pitying 
fHendsbip for bim ; I see bim sbom of ail bis glory by 
a fickle love for a wortbless woman." 

^' As for love/' said tbe marquis, in a sarcastic tone, 
" you judge me wrong. If I loved tbat girl, madame, 
I might désire ber less ; if it were not for you, per- 
baps I should not tbink of her at ail." 

"Hère she is ! " exclaimed Madame du Gna, abruptly. 

The haste witb which tbe marquis looked round went 
to tbe beart of tbe woman ; but tbe clear light of tbe 
wax candies enabled ber to see every change on tbe 
face of tbe man she loved so violentl}', and wben be 
tumed back bis face, smiling at ber woman *s trick, she 
fancied tbere was still somc bope of recovering hîm. 

*' Wbat are you laughing at?" asked tbe Comte de 
Bauvan. 

"At a soap-bubble wbicb bas burst," interposed 
Madame du Gua, gayly. " Tbe marquis, if we are now 
tobelieve bim, is astonisbed tbat bis beart ever beat tbe 
faster for that girl who présumes to call herself Made- 
moiselle de Vemeuil. You know wbo I mean." 

"Tbat girl!" ecboed tbe count "Madame, tbe 
autbor of a wrong is bound to repair it I give you my 
Word of honor tbat she is really tbe daughter of tbe 
Duc de VemeuiL" 
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<< Monsieur le comte," said the marquis, in a changed 
voice, '* wliich of your statements am I to believe, — 
that of La Vivetière, or that now made? " 

The loud voice of a seryant at the door announced 
Mademoiselle de Vemeuil. The count sprang forward 
instantly, offered his hand to the beautiful woman with 
every mark of profound respect, and led her through 
the inquîsitiye crowd to the marquis and Madame du 
Gua. " Believe the one now made," he replied to the 
astonished young leader. 

Madame du Gua tumed pale at the unwelcome sight 
of the girl, who stood for a moment, glancing proudly 
over the assembled company, among whom she sought 
to find the guests at La Vivetière. She awaited the 
foreed salutation of her rival, and, without even looking 
at the marquis, she allowed the count to lead her to the 
place of honor beside Madame du Gua, whose bow she 
returncd with an air that was slightly protecting. But 
the latter, with a woman's instinct, took no offense; 
on the contrary, she immediately assumed a smiling, 
friendly manner. The extraordinary dress and beauty 
of Mademoiselle de Vemeuil caused a murmnr through- 
out the ballroom. When the marquis and Madame du 
Gua lookcd towards the late guests at La Vivetière they 
saw them in an attitude of respectful admiration which 
was not assumed ; each seemed desirous of recovering 
favor with the misjudged young woman. The enemies 
were in présence of each other. 

'^ This is really magie, mademoiselle," said Madame 
du Gua ; " there is no one like you for surprises. Hâve 
you come ail alone? '' 

" AU alone," replied Mademoiselle de Vemeuil. " So 
you bave only one to kill to-night, madame." 

19 
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" Be merciful," saîd Madame du Gua, " I canuot 
express to you the pleasure I hâve in seeing you again. 
I hâve truly been overwhelmed by the remembrance of 
the wrongs I hâve done you, and am most anxious for 
an occasion to repair them.'* 

*' As for those wrongs, madame, I readily pardon 
those you did to me, but my heart bleeds for the Blues 
whom you murdei*ed. However, I excuse ail, in re- 
tum for the service you hâve done me." 

Madame du Gua lost countenance as she felt her 
hand pressed by her beautiful rival with insulting cour- 
tesy. The marquis had hitherto stood motionless, but 
he now seized the arm of the count. 

"You hâve shamefully misled me," he said; "j'on 
hâve compromised m}^ honor. I am not a Gëronte of 
comedj", and I shall hâve j^our life or you will hâve 
mine." 

"Marquis," said the count, haughtily, " I am rcad}' 
to give you ail the explanations you désire." 

They passed into the next room. The witnesses of 
this scène, even those least initiated into the secret, 
began to understand its nature, so that when the musi- 
cians gave the signal for the dancing to begin no one 
moved. 

" Mademoiselle, what service hâve I rendered vou 
that deserves a return?" said Madame du Gua, biting 
her lips in a sort of rage. 

" Did you not enlighten me as to the true character 
of the Marquis de Montauran, madame? With what 
utter indifférence that man allowed me to go to my 
death ! I give him up to j'ou willingly." 

"Then why are you hère?" asked Madame du Gua, 
eagerly. 
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" To recover the respect and considération you took 
from me at La Vivetière^ madame. As for ail the rest, 
make yourself easy. Even if the marquis returned to 
me, you know very well that a retum is never love." 

Madame du Gua took Mademoiselle de Vemenil's 
hand with that affectionate touch and motion which 
women practise to each other, especially in the présence 
of men. 

"Well, my poor dear child," she said, ** I am glad 
to find you so reasonable. If the service I did you was 
rather harsh," she added, pressing the hand she held, 
and feeling a désire to rend it as her fingers felt its 
sofbness and delicac}', 'Mt shall at least be thorough. 
Listen to me^ I know the character of the Gars ; he 
meant to deceive you ; he neither can nor will marry 
any woman except — " 

"Ah!" 

" Ycs, mademoiselle, he bas accepted bis dangerons 
mission to win the hand of Mademoiselle d'Uxelles, a 
marriage to which bis Majesty bas promised bis coun- 
tenance." 

"Ah! ah!" 

Mademoiselle de Vemeuil added not a word to that 
scornful ejaculation. The young and bandsome Cheva- 
lier du Vissard, eager to be forgiven for the joke which 
bad led to the insults at La Vivetière, now came up to 
her and respectfully invited her to dance. She placed 
her hand in bis, and tbey took their places in a quad- 
rille opposite to Madame du Gua. The gowns of the 
royalist women, which recalled the fashîons of the ei- 
iled court, and their crêped and powdered haïr seemed 
absurd as soon as tbey were contrasted with the attire 
which republican fashions authorized Mademoiselle de 
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Yerneuil to wear. This attire, which was élégant, rich, 
and yet severe, was lonâly condemned but inwardlj 
envied by ail the women présent. The men could not 
restrain their admiration for the beauty of her natural 
hair and the adjostment of a dress the charm of which 
was in the proportions of the form which it revealed. 

At that moment the marquis and the count re-entered 
the ballroom behind Mademoiselle de Vemeuil^ who did 
not tom her head. If a mirror had not been there to 
inform her of Montauran's présence, she would hâve 
known it from Madame du Goa's face, which scarcely 
concealedi nnder an apparently indiffèrent air, the im- 
patience with which she awaited the oonflict which most, 
sooner or later, take place between the loyers. Thongh 
the marquis talked with the count and otber persons, he 
heard the remarks of ail the dancers who from time to 
time in the mazes of the quadrille took the place of 
Mademoiselle de Verneuil and her partner. 

" Positively, madame, she came alone," saîd one. 

'* She must be a bold woman," replied the lady. 

" If I wcre dressed like that I should feel myself 
naked," said another woman. 

** Oh, the gown is not décent, certaînly," replied her 
partner; ^^butitis so becoming, and she is so hand- 
some." 

'' I am ashamed to look at such perfect dancing, for 
her sake ; is n't it exactly that of an opéra girl?" said 
the envious woman. 

" Do you suppose she has come hère to intrigue for 
the First Consul?" said another. 

** A joke if she has," replied the partner. 

"Well, she can't offer innocence as a dowry," said 
the lady; laughing. 
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The Gars turned abruptly to see tbe ladj who uttered 
this sarcasm, and Madame da Gua looked at Mm as 
if to say , " You see what people think of her." 

^' Madame," said the count, laugbing, ^^ so far, it is 
onlj women who hâve taken her inDOcence away from 
her/' 

The marquis prîvately forgave the count When he 
ventured to look at his mistress, whose beauty was, like 
that of most women, brought into relief bj the light of 
the wax candies, she turned her back upon him as she 
rcsumcd her place, and went on talking to her partner 
in a way to let the marquis hear the sweetest and most 
caressing tones of her voice. 

''The First Consul sends dangeroos ambassadors/' 
lier partner was saj'^ing. 

^^ Monsieur/' she replied, *' you ail said that at La 
Vivetière." 

*' You bave the memory of a king," replied he, dîs- 
concerted at his own awkwardness. 

"To forgive injuries one mudt needs remember them," 
she said quickly, relieving his embarrassment with a 
smile. 

''Are we ail included in that amnesly?" said the 
marquis, approaching her. 

But she darted away in the dance, with the gayety of 
a child, Icaying him witbout an answer. He watched 
her coldly and sadly ; she saw it, and bent her head 
with one of those coquettîsh motions which the graceful 
lines of her throat enabled her to make, omitting no 
movement or attitude which oould prove to him the 
perfection of her figure. She attracted him like hope, 
and eluded him like a memory. To see her thus was 
to désire to possess her at any cost She knew that, 
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and the sensé ît gave her of her own beanty shed upon 
her whole person an inexpressible charm. The mar- 
quis felt the storm of love, of rage, of madness, rising 
in his heart ; he wrung the counf s band violenUy and 
left the room. 

'^Is he gone?" said Mademoiselle de Vemeuil, re- 
turning to her place. 

The count gave her a glanée and passed into the next 
room, from which he presently returned accompanied 
by the Gars. 

'^He is mine!" she thought, observing his face in 
the mirror. 

She received the joung leader with a displeased air 
and said nothing, but she smiled as she turned away 
from him ; he was so superior to ail about him that she 
was proud of being able to rule him ; and obe3'ing an 
instinct which sways ail women more or less, she re- 
solved to let him know the value of a few gracious 
words by making him pay dear for them. As soon as 
the quadrille was over, ail the gentlemen who had been 
at La Vivetière surrounded Mademoiselle de Verneuil, 
wishing by their flattering attentions to obtain her par- 
don for the mistake they had made ; but he whom she 
longed to see at her feet did not approach the circle 
over which she now reigned a queen. 

"He thinks I still love him," she thought, " anddoes 
not wish to be confounded with mère flatterers." 

She refused to dance again. Then, as if the bail 
were given for her, she walked about on the arm of the 
Comte de Bauvan, to whom she was pleased to show 
some familiarity. The affair at La Vivetière was by 
this time known to ail présent, thanks to Madame du 
Gua, and the lovers were the object of gênerai attention. 
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The marquis dared not agaîn address bis mistress ; a 
sensé of the wrong he had done her and tlie violence of 
bis returning passion made her seem to him actually 
terrible. On her slde Marie watched bis apparently 
ealm face while sbe seemed to be observing the balL 

"It is fearfuUj bot bere," sbe said to the count. 
''Take me to the other side where I can breathe; I 
am stifling hère." 

And sbe motioned towards a small room where a few 
card-players were assembled. The marquis followed her. 
He ventured to hope sbe bad left the crowd to receiye 
him, and tbis supposed favor roused bis passion to ex- 
trême violence ; for bis love had onlj increased through 
the résistance be bad made to it during the last few 
days. Mademoiselle de Vemeuil still tormented bim ; 
her eyes, so soft and velvety for the count, were bard 
and stem wben^ as if by accident, tbey met bis. Mon- 
tauran at last made a painful effort and said, in a 
muffled voice, "Will you never forgive me?" 

'' Love forgives notbing, or it forgives ail," sbe said, 
coldly. "But," sbe added^ noticing bis joyful look, 
'* it must be love." 

Sbe took the count's arm once more and moved for- 
ward into a small boudoir which adjoined the cardroom. 
The marquis followed her. 

*' Will you not hear me? " he said. 

"One would really think, monsieur," sbe replied, 
" tbat I had come hère to meet you, and not to vindi- 
cate my own self-respect. If you do not cease tbis 
odious pursuit I sball leave the ballroom. 

" Ah ! " be cried, recollecting one of the crazy actions 
of the last Duc de Lorraine, " let me speak to you only 
80 long as I can bold tbis live coal in my band." 
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He stooped to the hearth and picking tip a brand 
held it tightlj. Mademoiselle de Verneail flushed, took 
her arm fW>m that of the count, and looked at the mar- 
quis in amazement The count sofUj withdrew, leaving 
them alone together. So crazy an action shook Marie's 
heart, for there is nothing so persuasive in love as cou- 
rageous folly. 

" You only prove to me," she said, trying to make 
him throw away the brand, ^'that jou are willing to 
make me sufTer cruelly. You are extrême in every- 
thing. On the word of a fool and the slander of a 
woman you suspected that one who had just saved your 
life was capable of betraying you." 

" Yes," he said, smiling, *' I hâve been very cruel to 
you ; but nevertheless, forget it ; I shall never forget 
it. Hear me. I hâve been shamefuUy deceived ; but 
so many circumstances on that fatal day told against 
you -" 

" And those circumstances were stronger than your 
love?" 

He hesitated ; she made a motion of contempt, and 
rose. 

"Oh, Marie. I shall never cease to beheve in j'ou 
now." 

"Then throw that fire away. You are mad. Open 
your hand ; I insist upon it." 

He took delight in still resisting the soft efforts of 
her fingers, but she succeeded in opening the hand she 
would fain hâve kisscd. 

** What good did that do you? " she said, as she tore 
her handkerchief and laid it on the burn, whieh the 
marquis covered with his glove. 

Madame du Gua had stolen softiy into the cardroom^ 
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watching the lovera witk ftirtive ejes, but escapîng 
theirs adroitly ; it was, however, impossible for her to 
understand their conversation from their actions. 

*^ If ail that they said of me was true jou must admit 
that I am avenged at this moment," said Marie^ with a 
look of malignitj which startled tbe marqais. 

" What feeling brougbt you bere? " be asked. 

"Do you suppose, my dear fHend, tbat 3'ou can 
despise a woman like me witb impunity? I came bere 
for your sake and my own/' sbe continued, after a 
pause, laying ber band on tbe bilt of rubies in ber 
bosom and sbowing bim tbe blade of ber dagger. 

'^Wbat does ail tbat mean?'' tbougbt Madame du 
Gua. 

" But," sbe continaed, "you still love me ; at any rate, 
you désire me, and tbe foUy you bave just committed," 
sbe added, taking bis band, " proves it to me. I wiU 
again be tbat I desired to be ; and I rcturn to Fougères 
bappy. Love absolves everytbing. You love me; I 
bave regained tbe respect of tbe man wbo represents 
to me tbe wbole world, and I can die." 

*' Tben you still love me?" said tbe marquis. 

" Hâve I said so? " sbe replied witb a scornful look, 
deligbting in tbe torture sbe was making bim endure. 
'' I bave run many risks to come bere. I bave saved 
Monsieur de Bauvan's life, and be, more grateful tban 
otbers, offers me in retum bis fortune and bis name. 
You bave never even tbougbt of doing tbat." 

Tbe marquis, bewildered by tbese words, stifled tbe 
worst anger be bad ever felt, supposlng tbat tbe count 
bad played bim false. He made no answer. 

" Ab ! you reflect," sbe said, bitterly. 

"Mademoiselle," replied tbe young man, "your 
doubts justify mine." 
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*' Let us leave this room/' said Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neuil; catchÎDg sight of a corner of Madame du Gua's 
gown, and rising. But the wish to redaoe her rival to 
despair was too strong, and she made no ftirther mo- 
tion to go. 

'^ Do you mean to drive me to hell? " cried the mar- 
quis, seizing her hand and pressing it violently. 

^^ Did you not drive me to hell fîve days ago? are you 
not leaving me at this very moment uncertain whether 
yqur love is sincère or not? " 

'' But how do I know whether your revenge may not 
lead you to obtain my life to tamish it, instead of 
killing me.'' 

" Ahl you do not love me! you think of yourself 
and not of me !" she said angrily, shedding a few tears- 

The coquettish créature well knew the power of her 
eyes when moistened by tears. 

" Well, then," he cried, beside himself, "take my life, 
but dry those tears." 

" Oh, my love I my love ! " she exdaimed in a stifled 
voice ; '' those are the words, the accents, the looks I 
hâve longed for, to allow me to prefer your happi- 
ness to mine. But," she added, "I ask one more 
proof of your love, which you say îs so great I wish 
to stay hère only so long as may be needcd to show the 
Company that 3'ou are mine. I will not even drink a 
glass of watcr in the house of a woman who has twice 
tried to kill me, who is now, perhaps, plotting mischief 
against us," and she showed the marquis the floatiiig 
corner of Madame du Gua*8 drapery. Then she dried her 
eyes and put her lips to the car of the 3'oung man, who 
quivered as he felt the soft caress of her warm breath. 
*' Sce that everything is prepared for my departure," 
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she saîd ; ^'jon shall take me yourself to Fougères and 
there onlj will I tell you if I love you. For tbe second 
time I trust you. Will you trust me a second time?" 

" Ah, Marie, you hâve brought me to a point where I 
know not what I do. I am Intoxicated by your words, 
your looks, by you — by you, and I am ready to obey you/' 

^^ Well, then, make me for an instant very happy. 
Let me enjoy the only triumph I désire. I want to 
breathe freely, to drink of the life I hâve dreamed, to 
feed my illusions before they are gone forever. Corne 
— come into the ballroom and dance with me." 

They re-entered the room together, and though Made- 
moiselle de Vemeuil was as completely satisfied in heart 
and vanity as any woman ever could be, the unfathom- 
able gcntleness of her eyes, the demure smile on her 
lips, the rapidity of the motions of a gay dance, kept 
the secret of her thoughts as the sea swallows those of 
the criminal who casts a weighted body into its depths. 
But a murmur of admiration ran through the company 
as, circlingineachother's arms, eye to eye, voluptuously 
iuterlaced, with heavy heads, and dimmed sight, they 
waltzed with a sort of frenzy, dreaming of the pleasures 
they hoped to find in a future union. 

A few moments later Mademoiselle de Yerneuil 
and the marquis were in the latter's travelling- 
carriage drawn by four horses. Surprised to see 
thèse enemies hand in hand, and evidently under- 
standing each other, Francine kept silence, not daring 
to ask her mistress whether her conduct was that of 
treachery or love. Thanks to the darkness, the mar- 
quis did not observe Mademoiselle de Verneuil's agita- 
tion as they neared Fougères. The first flush of dawn 
showed the towers of Saint-Léonard in the distance» 
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At that moment Marie was saying to herself : ^*I am 
going to mj death.** 

As tbej ascended the first hill the lovera had the aame 
thoaght ; thej left the carnage and mounted the rise on 
foot, in memory of their first meeting. When Marie took 
the yonng man's arm she thanked him by a smile for 
respecting her silence ; then^ as they reached the snmmit 
of the plateau and looked at Fougères, she threw off her 
revery. 

" Don't come any farther," she said ; " my authority 
cannot save you from the Blues to-day." 

Montauran showed some surprise. She smiled sadly 
and poijited to a block of a granité, as if to tell him to 
sit down, while she herself stood before him in a mclan- 
choly attitude. The rending émotions of her soûl no 
longer permitted her to play a part At that moment 
she would hâve knelt on red-hot coals without feeling 
them any more than the marquis had felt the fire-brand 
he had taken in his hand to prove the strength of bis 
passion. It was not until she had contemplated her 
lover with a look of the deepest auguish that she said 
to him, at last : — 

" Ail that you hâve suspected of me is true." 

The marquis started. 

"Ah! I pray you," she said, clasping her hands, 
'* listen to me without interruption. I am indeed the 
daughter of the Duc de Verneuil, — but his natural 
daughtcr. My mother, a Demoiselle de Casteran, who 
became a nun to escape the reproaches of her family, 
expiated her fault by fifteen years of sorrow, and died 
at Sëez, where she was abbess. On her death-bed she 
iraplored, for the first time and only for me, the help of 
the man who had betrayed her, for she knew she waa 
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leavÎDg me withont friends, without fortune, wîtbout a 

future. The duke accepted the charge, and took me 

from the roof of Francine's mother, who had hitherto 

taken care of me ; perhaps he liked me because I was 

beautiful ; possiblj I reminded him of his yoath. He 

was one of those great lords of the old régime, who 

took prîde in showing how they could get their crimes 

forgiven by committing them with grâce. I will say 

no more, he was my father. But let me explain to you 

how my life in Paris injured my soûl. The society of 

the Duc de Verneuil, to which he introduced me, was 

bitten by that scoffing philosophy about which ail 

France was then enthusiastic because it was. wittily 

professed. The brilliant conversations which charmed 

my ear were marked by subtlety of perception and by 

witty contempt for ail that was true and spiritual. Men 

laughed at sentiments, and pictured them ail the better 

because they did not feel them ; their satirical epigrams 

were as fascinating as the light-hearted humor with 

which they could put a whole adventiire into a word ; 

and yet they had sometimes too much wit, and wearied 

women by making love an art, and not a matter of feel- 

ing. I could not resist the tide. And yet my soûl was 

too ardent — forgive this pride — not to feel that their 

minds had withered their hearts; and the life I led 

resulted in a perpétuai struggle between my natural 

feelings and beliefs and the vicions habits of mind 

which I there contracted. Several superior men took 

pleasure in developing in me that liberty of thought 

and contempt for public opinion which do tear from a 

woman her modesty of soûl, robbed of which she loses 

her charm. AlasI my subséquent misfortunes hâve 

failed to lessen the faults I leamed through opulenoa 
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My father,** she continued, with a sigh, *< tfae Dac de 
Vemeuil, died, after duly recognizÎDg me as his daughter 
and making a provision for me by his will, which con- 
siderably redueed the fortune of my brother, his legiti- 
mate son. I found myself one day withont a home and 
without a protector. My brother contested the will 
which made me rich. Three years of my late life had 
developed my vanity. By satisfying ail my fancies my 
father had created in my nature a need of luxury, and 
given me habits of self-indulgence of which my own 
mind, young and artless as it then was, could not per- 
ceive either the danger or the tyranny. A fHend of my 
father, tlie Maréchal Duc de Lenoncourt, then seyenty 
years old, offered to become my guardian, and I found 
mjself, soon after the termination of the odious suit, in 
a brilliant home, where I enjoyed ail the advantages of 
which my brother's cruelty had deprived me. Every 
evening the old maréchal came to sit with me and com- 
fort me with kind and consoling words. His white hair 
and the many proofs he gave me of patemal tendcrness 
led me to turn ail the feelings of my heart upon him, 
and I felt myself his daughter. I acceptcd his présents, 
hiding noue of my caprices from him, for I saw how he 
loved to gratif}' them. I heard one fatal eveniug that 
ail Paris believed me the mistress of the poor old man. 
I was told that it was then beyond my power to recover 
an innocence thus gratuitously denicd me. They said 
that the man who had abused my inexpérience could 
not be my lover, and would not be my husband. The 
week in which I made this horrible discovery the duke 
left Paris. I was shamefully ejected from the little 
house where he had placed me, and which did not 
belong to him. Up to this pomt I hâve told you the 
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trath as thongh I stood before God ; but now, do not 
ask a wretched woman to gîve accouDt of sufferings 
which are buried in her heart. Tbe time came when I 
foand mjself married to Danton. A few da3's later the 
storm nprooted the mighty oak around which I had 
thrown my arms. Again I was plunged into the worst 
distress, and I resolved to kill myself. I don't know 
whether love of life, or the hope of wearyîng ill-fortune 
and of finding at the bottom of the abyss the happîness 
which had always escaped me were, unconsciously to 
myself, my advisers, or whether I was fascinated by the 
arguments of a young man from Vendôme, who, for the 
last two years, has wound himself about me like a ser- 
pent round a tree, — in short, I know not how it is 
that I accepted, for a payment of three hundred thou- 
sand francs, the odious mission of makîng an unknown 
man in love with me and then betraying him. I met 
you ; I knew you at once by one of those presentiments 
which never mislead us ; yet I tried to doubt my récog- 
nition, for the more I came to love you, the more the 
certainty appalled me. When I saved you from the 
hands of Hulot, I abjured the part I had taken ; I re- 
solved to betray the slaughterers, and not their victim. 
I did wrong to play with men, with their lives, their 
principles, with myself, like a thoughtless girl who sees 
only sentiments in this life. I believed you loved me ; 
I let myself cling to the hope that my life might begin 
anew ; but ail things hâve revealed my past, — even I 
myself, perhaps, for you must hâve distrusted a woman 
so passionate as you hâve found me. Alas I is there 
no excuse for my love and my déception ? My life was 
like a troubled sleep; I woke and thought myself a 
girl ; I was in Alençon, where ail my memories were 
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pure and chaste. I bad the mad simplicity to ihink 
that love would baptize me into innocence. For a 
moment I thought myself pure, for I bad never loved. 
But last night jour passion seemed to me true^ and a 
voice cried to me, ' Do not deceive bim.' Monsieur le 
marquis," sbe saîd, in a guttural voice wbicb baugbtily 
cballenged condemnation, '^ know tbis ; I am a disbon- 
ored créature, unwortbj of you. From tbis bour I 
accept my fate as a lost woman. I am weary of play- 
iug a part, — tbe part of a woman to wbom you bad 
brougbt back tbe sanctities of ber souL Virtue is a 
burden to me. I sbould despise 3'ou if you were weak 
enougb to marry me. Tbe Comte de Bauvan migbt 
commit tbat foUy, but you — you must be worthy of 
your future and leave me without regret A conrtesan 
is toc exacting ; I sbould not love you like tbe simple, 
artless girl who felt for a moment the delightful bope 
of being your companion, of making you happ}^ of 
doing 3'ou honor, of becoming a noble wife. But I 
gather from that futile bope the courage to retum to a 
life of vice and infamy, that I maj' put an eternal bar- 
rier between us. I sacrifice both honor and fortune to 
you. The pride I take in that sacrifice will support me 
in my wretchedness, — fate may dispose of me as it will. 
I will never betray 3'ou. I shall return to Paris. Therc 
your name will be to me a part of myself, and the glor}' 
you win will console my grief. As for you, 3*ou are a 
man, and you will forget me. Farewell." 

Sbe darted away in the direction of the gorges of 
Saint-Sulpice, and disappeared before tbe marquis could 
rise to detain ber. But sbe came back unseen, hid her- 
self in a cavit}' of the rocks, and examincd the young 
man witb a curiosity mingled witb doubt Presently 
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she saw him walking like a man oyerwhelmed, without 
seeming to know where he went. 

'^ Can he be weak? '' she thonght, when he had dia- 
appeared, and she felt she was parted firom him. '' Will 
he understand me?" She quivered. Then she turned 
and went rapidly towards Fougères, as though she 
feared the marquis might follow her into the town, 
where certain death awaited him. 

''Francine, what did he say to jou?'' she asked, 
when the faithful girl rejoined her. 

^' Ah I Marie, how I pitied him. Ton great ladies 
stab a man with jour tongaes." 

" How did he seem when he came up to you?" 

*' As if he saw me not at ail ! Oh, Marie, he loves 
you ! " 

'' Tes, he loves me, or he does not love me — there 
is heaven or hell for me in that,'' she answered. '' Be- 
tween the two extrêmes there is no spot where I can 
set my foot." 

After thus carrying out her résolution, Marie gave 
way to grief, and her face, beautified till then by 
thèse conflicting sentiments, changea for the worse so 
rapidly that in a single day, during which she floated 
incessantly between hope and despair, she lost the glow 
of beauty, and the freshness which has its source in 
the absence of passion or the ardor of Joy. Anxious 
to ascertain the resuit of her mad enterprise, Hulot and 
Corentin came to see her soon after her retum. She 
received them smiling. 

"Well," she said to the commandant, whose care- 
wom face had a questioning expression, '' the fox is 
coming within range of your guns ; you will soon hâve 

a glorious triumph over him.'^ 

20 
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^' What happened ? *' asked Corentin, carelessly, giving 
Mademoiselle de Vemeuil one of those oblique glances 
with whicb diplomatists of his class spj on thought 

^^Ah!" she said, "the Gars is more in love than 
ever; I made him come witb me to tbe gâtes of 
Fougères." 

" Your power seems to bave stopped tbere," remarked 
Corentin ; ^' tbe fears of your ci-devant are greater tban 
tbe love you inspire." 

*'Tou judge bim by yourself/' sbe replied, witb a 
contemptuous look. 

" Well, tben," said be, unmovcd, ** wby did you not 
bring bim bere to your own bouse?" 

" Commandant," she saîd to Hulot, witb a coaxing 
smile, "if he really loves me, would you blâme me for 
saving bis lifc and getting bim to leave France? " 

The old soldier came quickl}' up to ber, took ber 
band, and kissed it witb a sort of enthusiasm. Then be 
looked at ber fixedl}' and said in a gloomy tone: 
" You forget my two friends and my sixtj'-three men." 

" Ah, commandant," she cried, witb ail the naïveté of 
passion, "be was not accountable for tbat; be was 
deceived by a bad woman, Charette's mistress, wbo 
would, I do belle ve, drink tbe blood of tbe Blues." 

"Come, Marie," said Corentin, "don*t tease tbe 
commandant ; be does not undcrstand such jokes." 

" Ilold your tongue," sbe answered, " and remember 
tbat the day when you displease me too mucb will bave 
no morrow for you." 

** I see, mademoiselle," said Hulot, witbout bitter- 
ness, " tliat I must prépare for a fight." 

" You are not strong enoiigh, my dear colonel. I saw 
more tban six tbousand mcn at Saint-James, — regular 
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troops, artillery, and English officers. But they cannot 
do much nnless he leads them ? I agrée with Fouchë, 
bis présence is the head and front of everything." 

** Are we to get his head? — that's the point/' said 
Corentin, impatiently. 

" I don't know," she answered, carelessly. 

^' English officers I " cried Hulot, angrily, <' that's ail 
that was wanting to make a regular brigand of bim. 
Ha I ba ! I '11 give bim English, I will I " 

'^It seems to me, citizen-diplomat," said Hulot to 
Corentin, after the two bad taken leave and were at 
some distance from the bouse, ** that you allow that 
girl to send you to the rîght-about wben she pleases." 

*'It is quite natural for you, commandant,'' replied 
Corentin, with a tbougbtfùl air, '^to see nothing but 
figbting in what she said to us. You soldiers never 
seem to know tbere are various ways of making war. 
To use the passions of men and women like wires to be 
pulled for the benefit of the State ; to keep the running- 
gear of tbe great machine we call government in good 
order, and fasten to it the desires of human nature, 
like baited traps which it is fun to watch, — I call that 
crcating a world, like God, and putting ourselves at 
tbe centre of it I " 

** You will please allow me to prefer my calling to 
yours," said tbe soldier, curtly. " You can do as you 
like with your running-gear ; I recognize no authority 
but tbat of tbe minister of war. I bave my orders ; I 
sball take tbe field with vétérans who don't skulk, and 
face an enemy you want to catch behind." 

'* Oh, you can fight if you want to," replied Corentin. 
** From what tbat girl bas dropped, close-moutbed aa 
you tbink she is, I can tell you tbat you '11 bave to 
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ékirmish abont, and I myself will glve yon the pleasnre 
of an interview with the Gars before long." 

^^ How 80? " asked Hulot, moving back a step to get 
A better vîew of this strange individnaL 

'' Mademoiselle de Vemeuil is in love witfa him/' 
replied Corentin, in a thick voioe, *'and perhaps he 
loves her. A marquis, a knight of Saint-Louis, joung, 
brilliant, perhaps rich, — what a list of temptations 1 She 
would be foolish indeed not to look after her own in- 
terests and try to marrj him rather than betray him. 
The girl is attempting to fool us. But I saw hésitation 
In her ejes. They probably hâve a rendezvous ; per- 
haps they've met already. Well, to-morrow I shall 
hâve him by the forelock. Yesterday he was nothing 
more than the enemy of the Republic, to-day he is 
mine ; and I tell you this, every man who has been so 
rash as to come between that girl and me has died upon 
the scaffold." 

So saying, Corentin dropped into a revery which hin- 
dered him from obser^âng the disgust on the face of the 
honest soldier as he discovered the depths of this in- 
trigue, and the mechanism of the means employed by 
Fouché. Hulot resolved on the s]X)t to thwart Corentin 
in every way that did not conflict essentially with the 
snccess of the government, and to give the Gars a fair 
chance of dying honorably, sword in hand, before he 
could fall a prey to the executioner, for whom this 
agent of the détective police acknowledged himself the 
purveyor. 

"If the First Consul would listen tome," thought 
Hulot, as he turned his back on Corentin, ^^he would 
leave those foxes to fight aristocrats, and send his 
soldiers on other business." 
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Corentin looked coldly after the old soldier, whose 
face had brightened at the résolve, and his ejes gleamed 
with a sardonic expressioD, which showed the mental 
superiority of this subaltern Machiavelli. 

'^ Gîve an ell of blae cloth to those fellows, and hang 
a bit of iron at their walsts," he said to himself, *' and 
they'll think there's but one way to kill people." 
Then, after walking up and down awhile very slowly, 
he exclaimcd suddenly, '' Yes, the time has corne, that 
woman shall be mine I For five years l 've been draw- 
ing the net round her, and I hâve her now ; with her, 
I can be a greater man in the govemment than Fouchë 
himself. Yes, if she loses the only man she has ever 
loved, grief will give her to me, body and soûl ; but I 
must be on the watch nigbt and day." 

A few moments later the pale face of this man might 
hâve been seen through the window of a house, from 
which he could observe ail who entered the cul-de-sao 
formcd by the Une of houses running parallel with 
Saint-Léonard, one of those houses being that now 
occupied by Mademoiselle de Verneuil. With the 
patience of a cat watching a mouse Ck)rentin was there 
in the same place on the following morning, attentive to 
the slightest noise, and subjecting the passers-by to the 
closest examination. The day that was now beginning 
was a market day. Although in thèse calamitous times 
the peasants rarely risked themselves in the towns, 
Corentin presently noticed a small man with a gloomy 
face, wrapped in a goatskin, and carrying on his arm 
a small flat basket; he was making his way in the 
direction of Mademoiselle de VerneuiPs house, casting 
careless glanées about him. Corentin watched him 
enter the house; then he ran down into the street, 
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meaning to waylay the man as he left ; bot on second 
ihoaghts it oocurred to him that if he called anex- 
peotedlj on Mademoiselle de Vemeoil he might surprise 
bj a single glance the secret that was hidden in the 
basket of the emissary. Besides, he had alreadj leamed 
ihat it was impossible to extract anything ftom the 
inscrutable answers of Bretons and Normans. 

^^ Galope-Chopine ! " cried Mademoiselle de Vemeuil, 
when Francine brought the man to her. ^^ Does he love 
me? " she mnrmured to herself, in a low voice. 

The instinctive hope sent a brillîant oolor to her 
cheeks and joy into her heart. Galope -Chopine looked 
altemately from the mistress to the maid with évident 
distrust of the latter ; but a sign from Mademoiselle de 
Verneuil reassured him. 

*' Madame," he said, " about two o'clock he will be 
at my house waiting for you." 

Emotion prevented Mademoiselle de Verneuil from 
giving any other reply than a movemcnt of her head, 
but the man understood her meaning. At that moment 
Corentin's step was heard in the adjoining room, but 
Galope-Chopine showed no uncasiness, though Made- 
moiselle de Verneuirs look and shudder warned him of 
danger, and as soon as the spy had entered the room 
the Chouan raised his voice to an ear-splitting tone. 

'* Ha, ha ! " he said to Francine, '* I tell you there 's 
Breton butter anc? Breton butter. You want the Gibarry 
kind, and 3'ou won't give more than eleven sous a pound ; 
then wh}' did 30U send me to fctch it? It is good butter 
that,'' he added, uncovering the basket to show the pats 
which Barbette had made. " You ought to be fair, my 
good lady, and pa}' one sou more." 

His hollow voice betraj^ed no émotion, and his green 
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ejes, shaded by thick gray eyebrows, bore Corentin's 
pîercîng glance without flinching. 

'^ NoDsense, my good man, you are not hère to sell 
butter ; you are talkÎDg to a lady who never bargained 
for a thing in her life. The trade 3'ou run, old fellow, 
will 8hoii;en you by a head in a very few days ; '* and 
Corentin, with a friendly tap on the m an 's shoulder, 
added, '^ you can't keep up being a spy of the Blues 
and a spy of the Chouans very long." 

Galope-Chopine needcd ail his présence of mind to 
subdue his rage, and not deny the accusation which his 
avarice had made a just one. He contented himself 
with saying: — 

'* Monsieur is making game of me." 

Corentin tumed his back on the Chouan, but, while 
bowing to Mademoiselle de Verneuil, whose heart stood 
still, he watched him in the mirror behind her. Galope- 
Chopine, unaware of this, gave a glance at Francine, to 
which she replied by pointing to the door, and saying, 
^^ Corne with me, my man, and we will settle the matter 
between us." 

Nothing cscaped Corentin, neither the fear which Ma- 
demoiselle de Verneuil could not conceal under a smile, 
nor her color and the contraction of her features, nor 
the Chouan's sign and Francine's reply; he had seen 
ail. Convinced that Galope-Chopine was sent b}' the 
marquis, he caught the man by the long hairs of his 
goatskin as he was Icaving the room, tumed him round 
to face him, and said with a keen look: " Where do 
you live, my man? I want butter, too." 

*' My good monsieur," said the Chouan, "ail Fou- 
gères knows where I live. I am — " 

'* Corentin ! '' exclaimed Mademoiselle de Verneuil, 
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interraptÎDg Galope-Choptne. '^ Whj do yoQ oome 
hère at thîs time of daj ? I am scaroely diessed. Let 
that peasant alone ; he does not anderstand jour trîcks 
any more than I understand the motÎTe of them. You 
can go, my man." 

Galope-Chopine hesitated for a moment. The indé- 
cision, real or feigned, of the poor devil, who knew not 
which to obey, deeeived even Corentin; bat the 
Chouan, finally, afbcr an imperative gesture fh>m the 
lady, lefb the room with a dragging step. Mademoi- 
selle de Vemeuil and Corentin looked at each other in 
silence. Tlûs time Marie's limpid eyes could not en- 
dure the gleam of cruel fire in the man's look. The 
resolute manncr in which the sp}' had forced his way 
into her room, an expression on his face which Marie 
had never seen there beforc, the deadeued tones of his 
shrill voice, his whole demeanor, — aU thèse things 
alarmed her ; she felt that a secret struggle was about 
to take place bctween them, aud that he meant to cm- 
ploy against her ail the powers of his evil influence. 
But though she had at this moment a full and distinct 
view of the gulf into which she was plunging, she 
gathered strength from her love to shake ofiE the icy 
Chili of thèse presentimcnts. 

*' Corentin/* she said, with a sort of gajcty, *' I hope 
you are going to let me make my toilet ? " 

" Marie," he said, — " yes, permit me to call you so, 
— you dou*t yet know me. Listen ; a much less saga- 
cious man than I would see 3*our love for the Marquis de 
Montauran. I bavé several times ofFered you my heart 
and hand. You bave never thought me worthy of 30U ; 
and perhaps you are right But however much you 
may feel yourself too bigh, too beautiful, too superior 
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for me, I can compel yoa to corne down to my level. 
My ambition and my maxims bave given you a low 
opinion of me ; û*ankly, you are mistaken. Men are 
not wortb even wbat I rate them at, and tbat is next 
to notbing. I sball certainly attain a position wbicb will 
gratify your pride. Wbo will ever love you better, or 
make you more absolutely mistress of yourself and of 
bim, tban tbe man wbo bas loved you now for five 
years? Tbougb I run tbe risk of exciting your sus- 
picions, — for 3'ou cannot conceive tbat any one sbould 
renounce an idolized woman out of excessive love, — 
I will now prove to you tbe unselûsbness of my pas- 
sion. Don't sbake your bead. If tbe marquis loves 
you, marry bim; but before you do so, make sure of 
bis sincerity. I could not endure to see you deceivedy 
for I do prcfer your bappiness to my own. My resolu- 
tion may surprise you ; lay it to tbe prudence of a man 
wbo is not so gi*eat a fool as to wisb to possess a woman 
against ber will. I blâme myself, not you, for tbe fail- 
ure of my efforts to win you. I boped to do so by 
submission and dévotion, for I bave long, as you well 
know, tried to make you bappy according to my ligbts ; 
but 3'ou bave never in an}' way rewarded me." 

^^ I bave suffered you to be near me/' sbe said, 
baugbtily. 

" Add tbat you regret it" 

*'*' After involving me in tbis infamous enterprise, do 
you tbink tbat I bave any tbanks to give you? " 

" Wben I proposed to you an enterprise wbicb was 
not exempt from blâme to timid minds," be replied, au- 
daciously, " I bad only your own prosperity in view. 
As for me, wbetber I succeed or fail, I can make ail 
results furtber my ends. If you marry Montauran, I 
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Bhall be delighted to serve the Bourbons in Paris, where 
I am alreadj a member of the Clichy clab. Now, if 
drcumstances were to pat me in oorrespondenoe witti 
ihe princes I should abandon the interests of the Re- 
public, which is already on its last legs. General Bona- 
parte is much too able a man not to know that he can't 
be in Ëngland and in Italy at the same time, and that is 
how the Republic is about to fall. I hâve no doubt he 
made the 18th Brumaire to obtaln greater advantages 
over the Bourbons when it came to trcating with them. 
He is a long-headed fellow, and very keen; but the 
politicians wlU get the better of him on their own 
ground. The betrayal of France is another scruple 
which men of superiority leave to fools. I won't con- 
ceal from you that I bave corne hcre with the necessary 
authority to opcn ncgotiations with the Chouans, or to 
further their destruction, as the case may be; for 
Fouché, my patron, is deep; he has always pla^ed a 
double part; dnring the Tcrror he was as much for 
Robespierre as for Danton — " 

'' Whom you basely abandoned," she said. 

''Nonsense; he is dead, — forget him," rcplicd Ck)- 
rentin. '' Corne, speak honestly to me ; I hâve set you 
the examplc. Old Ilulot is deeper than he looks; if 
you want to escape his vigilance, 1 can help you. Re- 
mcmber that hc holds ail the vallcys and will instantly 
detect a rendezvous. If you make one in Fougères, 
under his vcry eyes, you are at the mercyof bis pa- 
trols. See bow quickly be knew that this Chouan had 
entered your house. His militar}* sagacity will show 
him that your movements betray those of the Gars — 
if Montauran loves vou." 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil had never listened to a 
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more affectionaie voice ; Corentîn certainlj seemed sin- 
cère^ and spoke confidingly. The poor girl's heart was 
80 open to gênerons impressions that she was on the 
point of betraying her secret to the serpent who had 
her in his folds, when it occurred to her that she had 
no proof beyond his own words of his sincerity, and 
she felt no scruple in blindîng him. 

"Yes," she said, " you are right, Corentin. I do 
love the marquis, but he does not love me — at least, I 
fear so; I can't help fearing that the appointment he 
wishes me to make with him is a trap." 

*'But y ou said yesterday that he came as far aa 
Fougères with you," returned Corentin. "If he had 
meant to do you bodily harm you wouldn't be hère 
now." 

"YouVe a cold heart, Corentin. You can draw 
shrewd conclusions as to the ordinary events of human 
life, but not on those of a passion. Perhaps that is 
why you inspire me with such repulsion. As you are 
so clear-sighted, you may be able to tell me why a man 
from whom I separated myself violently two da^'s ago 
now wishes me to meet him in a house at Florigny on 
the road to Mayenne." 

At this avowal, which seemed to escape her with a 
recklessness that was not unnatural in so passionate a 
créature, Corentin flushed, for he was still young ; but 
he gave her a sidelong penetrating look, trying to 
search her soûl. The girl's artlessness was so wcll 
played, however, that she deceived the spy, and he an- 
swered with crafty good-humor, " Shall I accompany 
you at a distance? I can take a few soldiers with me, 
and be ready to help and obey you." 

" Very good," she said; *'but promise me, on your 
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honor, — no, I don*t believe in it; bjyoor salvation, 
— but jou don't believe in God ; by jour soûl, — bat I 
don't suppose jou hâve anj ! what pledge can yoa give 
me of jour fidelitj ? and jet you expeot me to trust 
you, and put more than my life — my love, my ven- 
geance — into your hands.'' 

The slight smile which crossed the pallid lips of the 
spy showed Mademoiselle de Yemeuil the danger she 
had just escaped. The man, whose nostrils contracted 
instead of dilating, took the hand of his victim, kissed 
it with every mark of the deepest respect, and lefb the 
xoom with a bow that was not devoid of graoe. 

Three hours after this scène Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neuil, who feared the man's rcturn^ left the town fbr- 
tively b}' the Porte Saint-Lëonard, and made her way 
through the labyrinth of paths to the cottage of Galope- 
Chopiue, Icd by the dream of at last finding happiness, 
and also by the purpose of saving her lover from the 
danger that threatened him. 

During this time Corentin had gone to find the com- 
mandant. Hc had somc diificulty in rccognizing Hulot 
when he found him in a little square, where he was busy 
with certain military préparations. The brave vétéran 
had made a sacrifice, the full merit of which it may be 
diflicult to appreciatc. His queue and his moustache 
were eut ofiT, and his hair had a sprinkling of powder. 
He had changed his uniform for a goatskiu, wore hob- 
nailed shoes, a belt full of pistols, and carried a heavy 
carbine. In this costume he was reviewing about two 
huudred of the natives of Fougères, ail in the same kind 
of dress, which was fitted to deceive the eye of the most 
practiscd Chouan. The warlike spirit of the little town 
and the Breton character were fully displayed in this 
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scène, whîch was not at ail uneommon. Hère and 
there a few mothers and sisters were bringing to their 
sons and brothers gourds filled with brandy, or for- 
gotten pistols. Several old men were examining into 
tbe number and condition of the cartridges of thèse 
young national guards dressed in the guise of Chouans, 
whose gsLyetj was more in keepîng with a hunting ex- 
pédition than the dangerous duty they were under- 
taking. To them, such encounters with Chouannerie, 
wbere the Breton of the town fought the Breton of the 
eountry district, had taken the place of the old chiv- 
alric tournaments. This patriotic enthusiasm may pos- 
sibly hâve been connected with certain purchases of the 
'^ national domain." Still, the benefits of the Révolu- 
tion which were better understood and appreciated in 
the towns, party spirit, and a certain national delight 
in war, had a great deal to do with their ardor. 

Hulot, much gratified, was going through the ranks 
and getting information from Gudin, on whom he was 
now bestowing the confidence and good-wlll he had 
formerly shown to Merle and Gérard. A number of 
the inhabitants stood about watching the préparations, 
and comparing the conduct of their tumultnous contin- 
gent with the regulars of Hulot's brigade. Motionless 
and silent the Blues were awaiting, under control of 
their ofiicers, the orders of the commandant, whose 
figure they followed with their eyes as he passed from 
rank to rank of the contingent. When Corentin came 
near the old warrior he could not help smiling at tbe 
change which had taken place in him. He looked like 
a portrait that bas little or no resemblance to the 
original. 

*' What 's ail this ? " asked Corentin. 
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<^ Corne with us nnder fire, and yon'll find oat^** 
replied Halot 

<^ Oh ! l 'm not a Fougères man," said Corentm. 

^*' Easy to see that^ citizen," retorted Gudin. 

A few contemptuous laughs came fjx)m the nearest 
ranks. 

'^Do you think," said Corentin, sharply, ''that the 
only way to serve France is with bayonets? " 

Then he tumed his back to the laughers, and asked 
a woman beside him if she knew the object of the 
expédition. 

'' Hey ! my good man, the Chouans are at Florigny. 
They say there are more than three thonsand, and thej 
are coming to take Fougères." 

"Florigny?" cried Corentin, turning white; "then 
the rendezvous is not there I Is Florigny on the road 
to Mayenne ? " he asked. 

"There are not two Florignys," replied the woman, 
pointing in the direction of the summit of La Pèlerine. 

"Are you going in search of the Marquis de Mon- 
tauran ? " said Corentin to Hulot 

*' Perhaps I am," answercd the commandant, curtly. 

" He is not at Florigny," said Corentin. " Scnd your 
troops there b}' ail means ; but keep a few of those 
imitation Chouans of yours with you, and wait for me." 

"Ile is too malignant not to know what he 's 
about," thought Hulot as Corentin made off rapidly, 
" he 's the king of spies." 

Hulot ordered the battalion to start. The republican 
soldiers marchcd without drums and silently though the 
narrow suburb wliich Icd to the Mayenne high-road, 
forming a blue and red line among the trees and 
houses. The disguised guard followed them; but 
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Hulot, dctaining Gudin and about a score of the smart- 
est young fellows of the town, remaîned in the little 
square, awaiting Corentin^ whose mysterions manner 
had piqued bis curîosity. Francinc herself told the 
astute spy, whose suspicions she changed into cei1;aintj; 
of her mistress's departure. Inquiring of the post guard 
at the Porte Saint-Léonard, he leamed that Mademoi- 
selle de Verneuil had passed that way. Rushing to the 
Promenade^ he was, unfortunately, in time to see her 
movements. Though she was wearing a green dress 
and hood, to be less easily distinguished, the rapidity 
of her almost distracted step enabled him to follow 
her with bis eye through the leafless hedges, and to 
guess the point towards which she was hurrying. 

" Ha ! " he cried, '* you said you were going to Flo- 
rigny, but you are in the valley of Gibarry I I am a 
fool, she bas tricked me ! No matter, I can light my 
lamp by day as well as by nîght." 

Corentin, satisfied that he knew the place of the 
lovers' rendezvous, returned in ail haste to the little 
square, which Hulot, resolved not to wait any longer, 
was just quitting to rejoin bis troops. 

'^ Hait, gênerai ! " he cried to the commandant, who 
turned round. 

He thcn told Hulot the events relatîng to the marquis 
and Mademoiselle de Verneuil, and showed him the 
scheme of which he held a thread. Hulot, struck by his 
perspicacity, seized him by the arm. 

" God's thunder! citizen, you are right," he cried. 
^' The brigands arc making a false attack over there to 
keep the coast clear; but the two columns I sent to 
scour the environs between Antrain and Vitré bave not 
yet returned, so we shall bave plenty of reinforcements 
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if we need ihem ; and I dare say we shall, for the Gara 
ia not such. a fool as to risk his life without a bod}*- 
guard of those damned owls. Gudin," he added, '^ go 
and tell Captain Lebrun that he most mb thoee fellowaT 
noses at Florigny without me, and oome back jourself 
in a flash. You know the paths. l'il wait UU joa 
returuy and then — we'll avenge those murders at La 
Viyetiëre. Thunder I how he rnns/' he added, seeing 
Gndin disappear as if by magie. *' Gérard would hâve 
loTed him." 

On his retum Gndin fonnd Hulot's little band in- 
creased in numbers by the arrivai of several soldiers 
taken fh>m the varions posts in the town. The com- 
mandant ordered him to choose a dozen of his compa- 
triots who could best counterfcit the Chouans, and take 
them ont by the Porte Saint-Léonard, so as to creep round 
the side of the Saint-Sulpice rocks which overlooks the 
valley of Couësnon and on which was the hovel of Ga- 
lope-Chopine. Hulot himself went out with the rest of 
his troop by the Porte Saint-Sulpice, to reach the sum- 
mit of the same rocks, where, according to his calcula- 
tions, he ought to meet the men under Beau-Pied, whom 
he meant to use as a line of sentincls from the suburb 
of Saint-Sulpice to the Nid-aux-Crocs. 

Corentin, satisfied with having delivered over the fate 
of the Gars to his implacable enemies, went with ail 
speed to the Promenade, so as to foUow with bis eyes 
the military arrangements of the commandant. He 
soon saw Gudin's little squad issuing from the val- 
ley of the Nançon and following the line of the rocks 
to the great valley, while Hulot, creeping round the 
castle of Fougères, was mounting the dangerous path 
which leads to the summit of Saint-Sulpice. The two 
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companies were therefore advancing on parallel lines. 
The trees and shrubs, draped by the rich arabesques 
of the hoarfrost, threw whitish reflectîons which enabled 
the wateher to see the gray Unes of the squads in mo- 
tion. When Hulot reached the summit of the rocks, 
he detached ail the soldiers in uniform from his main 
body, and made them into a Une of sentinels, each com- 
muni(;ating with the other, the first with Gudin, the last 
with Hulot ; so that no shrub could escape the baj'onets 
of the three lines which were now in a position to hunt 
the Gars across field and mountain. 

*' The sly old wolf I " thought Corentin, as the shining 
muzzle of the last gun disappeared in the bushes. ** The 
Gars is donc for. If Marie had only betrayed that 
damncd marquis^ she and I would hâve been united in 
the strongest of ail bonds — a vile deed. But she 's 
mine, in any case." 

The twelve young men under Gudin soon reached the 
base^ of the rocks of Saint-Sulpice. Hère Gudin him- 
self left the road with six of them, jumping the stiff 
hedge into the first field of gorse that he came to, while 
the other six by his orders did the same on the other 
sîde of the road. Gudin advanced to an apple-tree 
which happened to be in the middle of the field. Hear- 
ing the rustle of this movement through the gorse, seven 
or eight men, at the head of whom was Beau-Pied, 
hastily hid behind some chestnut-trees which topped 
the bank of this particular field. Gndin's men did not 
see them, in spite of the white refiections of the hoar- 
frost and their own practised sight. 

"Hush! hère they are/* said Beau-Pied, cautiously 
puttîng out his head. " The brigands bave more men 
than we, but we bave 'em at the muzzles of our guns, 
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and we mustn't miss them, or, by the Lord, we are not 
fit to be soldiers of the pope." 

By this time Gudin's keen eyes had discovered a few 
muzzles pointing through the branches at his little squad. 
Just then eîght voices cried in dérision, ^' Qai vive ? " and 
eight shots followed. The balls whlstled round Gadin 
and his men. One fell, another was shot in the arm. 
The five others who were safe and soand replied with 
a volley and the cry, ^' Friends I " Then they marched 
rapidly on their assailants so as to reach them before 
they had time to reload. 

^^ We did not know how trae we spoke/' cried Gndin, 
as he recognized the nniforms and the battered hats of 
his own brigade. " Well, we behaved like Bretons, and 
fought before explaining." 

The other men were stupefîed on recognizing the 
little Company. 

'' Who the de vil would hâve known them in those 
goatskins?" cried Beau-Pied, dismally. 

"It is a misfortune," said Gudin, ''but we are ail 
innocent if you were not informed of the sortie. What 
are 3'ou doing hère ? " he asked. 

''A dozen of those Chouans are amusing themselves 
by picking us ofT, and we are getting away as best we 
can, like poisoned rats ; but by dint of scrambling ovcr 
thèse hedges and rocks — ma}' the lightning blast 'cm ! 
— our compassés bave got so rusty we are forced to take 
a rest. I think those brigands are now somewhere near 
the old hovel where you see that smoke." 

" Good ! " cried Gudin. '' You," he added to Beau- 
Pied and his men, " fall back towards the rocks through 
the fields, and join the Une of sentinels you '11 find there. 
You can't go with us, because you are in uniform. We 
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mean to make an end of those curs now ; the Gars is 
■with thein. I can't stop to tell you more. To the right, 
mareh ! and don't administer an y more shots to our own 
goatskins; you '11 know ours by their cravats, which 
they twist round their necks and don't tie." 

Gudin left bis two wounded men- under the apple- 
tree, and marched towards Galope-Chopine's cottage, 
which Beau-Pied had pointed out to him, the smoke 
from the chimney serving as a guide. 

While the young oflScer was thus closing in upon the 
Chouans, the little detachment under Hulot had reached 
a point still parallel with that at which Gudin had 
arrived. The old soldier, at the head of his men, was 
silently gliding along the hedges with the ardor of a 
young man ; he jumped tbem from time to time actively 
enough, casting his wary eyes to the heights and listen- 
ing with the car of a hunter to every noise. In the third 
field to which he came to be found a woman about thirty 
years old, with bent back, hoeing the ground vigorously, 
while a small bo}' with a sickle in his hand was knock- 
ing the hoarfrost from the rushes, which he eut and 
laid in a heap. At the noise Hulot made in jumping 
the bedge, the boy and his mother raised their heads. 
Hulot mistook the young woman for an old one, natur- 
ally enough. Wrinkles, coming long before their time, 
furrowed her face and neck ; she was clothed so 
grotesquely in a worn-out goatskin that if it had not 
been for a dirty yellow petticoat, a distinctive mark of 
sex, Hulot would hardly hâve known the gender she 
belonged to ; for the meshes of her long black hair were 
twisted up and hidden by a red worsted cap. The 
tatters of the little boy did not cover him^ but left his 
skin exposed. 
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^< Ho ! old woman I " called Halot, in a low Toioe^ 
approaching her, '^ where is the Gars?" 

The twenty men who acoompanied Holot now Jumped 
the hedge. 

^^ Hey 1 if you want the Gara yon '11 hâve to go back 
the way you came/' sald the woman, with a suspicious 
glance at the troop. 

^' Dld I ask you the load to Fongères, old caroass? " 
said Holoty loughly. ^^ By Saint-Anne of Auray, hâve 
you seen the Gara go by?" 

'^I don't know what you mean," replied the woman, 
bending over her hoe. 

^^ Ton damned garce, do you want to hâve ns eaten 
up by the Blues who are after us? " 

At thèse words the woman raised her head and gave 
another look of distrust at the troop as she replied, 
'* How can the Blues be after you? I hâve just seen 
eight or ten of them who were going back to Fougères 
by the lower road." 

^'One would think she meant to stab us with that 
nose of hera ! " cried Hulot " Hère, look, you old 
nanny-goat I " 

And he showed her in the distance three or four of 
his sentinels, whose hats, guns, and uniforms it was 
easy to recognize. 

'' Are you going to let those fellows eut the throats 
of men who are sent by Marche-à-Terre to protcct the 
Gars?" he cried, angrily. 

"Ah, beg pardon," said the woman ; " but it is 8o 
easy to be deceived. What parish do you belong to?" 

*' Saint-Georges," replied two or three of the men, in 
the Breton patois, '' and we are dying of hunger." 

'*Well, there," said the woman; "do you see that 
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smoke down there? that 's my house. Follow tho path 
to the right, and you wiU corne to the rock above it. 
Ferhaps you '11 meet my man on the way. Galope- 
Chopine is sure to be on the watch to wam the Gars. 
He is spending the day in our house/' she sald, proudly, 
*' as you seem to know." 

*' Thank you, my good woman," replied Hulot. 
"Forward, marchi God's thunder! we've got him," 
he added, speaking to hls men. 

The detachment followed its leader at a quick step 
through the path pointed out to them. The wife of Galope- 
Chopine turned pale as she heard the unCatholio oath 
of the so-called Chouan. She looked at the gaiters and 
goatskins of his men, then she caught her boy in her 
arms, and sat down on the ground, saying, '^ May the 
holy Virgin of Auray and the ever blessed Saint-Labre 
bave pity upon us! Those men are not ours; their 
shoes hâve no nails in them. Run down by the lower 
road and warn your father ; you may save his head/' 
she said to the boy, who disappeared like a deer among 
the bushes. 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil met no one on her way, 
neithcr Blues nor Chouans. Seeing the column of blue 
smoke which was rising from the half-ruined chimney 
of Galope-Chopine's melancholy dwelling, her heart was 
seized with a violent palpitation, the rapid, sonorous 
beating of which rose to her throat in waves. She 
stopped, rested her hand against a tree, and watched 
the smoke which was serving as a beacon to the foes as 
well as to the friends of the young chiefbain. Never 
had she felt such overwhelming émotion. 

'^ Ah ! I love him too much,'' she said, with a sort of 
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despair. ^< To-day, perhaps, I shall no longer be mis- 
tress of myself — " 

She hurried over the distance which separated her 
from the cottage, and reached the courti}'ard, the filth of 
which was now stiffened by the frost. The big dog 
sprang up barking, but a word fh)m Galope-Chopine 
silenced him and lie wagged his taiL As she entered 
the house Marie gave a look which incladed everjthing. 
The marquis was not there. She breathed more freely, 
and saw with pleasure that the Chouan had taken some 
pains to clean the dirty and only room in his hoveL 
He now took his duck-gun, bowed silently to his guest 
and lefb the house, followed by his dog. Marie went to 
the thrcshold of the door and watchcd him as he took 
the path to the right of his hut From there she 
could overlook a séries of fields, the curious openings 
to which formed a perspective of gâtes ; for the leafless 
trees and hedges were no longer a barrier to a full view 
of the country. When the Chouan's broad hat was out 
of sight Mademoiselle de Verne u il turned round to look 
for the church at Fougères, but the shed concealed it. 
She cast her cj'es over the valle}- of the Couësnon, which 
lay before her like a vast sheet of muslin, the white- 
ness of which still further dulled a gray sky laden with 
snow. It was one of those days when nature seems 
dumb and noises are absorbed by the atmosphère. 
Therefore, though the Blues and their contingent were 
marching tbrough the country in three Unes, forming 
a triangle which drew together as the}- neared the cot- 
tage, the silence was so profound that Mademoiselle de 
Verneuil was overcome by a presentiment which added 
a sort of phj'sical pain to her mental torture. Misfor- 
tune was in the air. 
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At last, în a spot where a little curtain of wood closed 
the perspective of gâtes, she saw a young mao jumping 
the barriers lîke a squirrel and running with astonishing 
rapidity. '' It is he î " she thought. 

The Gars was dressed as a Chouan, with a musket 
slung from his shoulder over hîs goatskin, aud would 
hâve bccn quite disguised were it not for the grâce 
of his movements. Marie withdrew hastily into the 
cottage, obej^ing one of those instinctive promptiugs 
which are as little explicable as fear itself. The 
young man was soon beside her before the chimney, 
where a bright fire was burning. Both were voiceless, 
fearing to look at each other, or even to make a move- 
mcnt. One and the same hope nnited them, the same 
doubt ; it was agony, ît was joy. 

^^ Monsieur/' said Mademoiselle de Vernenil at last, 
in a trembling voice, " your safet}' alone has brought 
me here." 

" My safety ! " he said, bitterly. 

'' Yes," she answered; '* so long as I stay at Fou- 
gères your life is threatened, and I love you too well 
not to leave it. I go to-night." 

'' Leave me ! ah, dear love, I shall foUow you." 

*' Folio w me! —the Blues? " 

'' Dear Marie, what hâve the Blues to do with our 
love?" 

^^ But it seems impossible that you can stay with me 
in France, and still more impossible that you should 
leave it with me." 

" Is there anythîng impossible to those who love? *' 

*' Ah, truel true! ail is possible — hâve I not the 
courage, to resign you, for your sake." 

" What I you could give yourself to a hatefbl being 
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whom you did not love, and jou refàse to make the hap- 
piness of a man who adores jou, whose life yon fill, 
who swears to be yours, and yoors only* Hear me, 
Marie, do 3'ou love me?" 

" Yes," she said. 

" Then be mine." 

^^ You forget the infamous career of a lost woman ; I 
retum to it, I leave yoa — yes, that I may not bring 
upon your head the contempt that falls on mine. With- 
out that fear, perhaps — 

''Butififearnothing? 

''Can I be sure of that? I am distmstfùL Who 
oould be otherwise in a position like mine? If the 
love we inspire cannot last at least it should be com- 
plète, and help us to bear witb joy the injustice of the 
world. But 3'ou, what hâve you done for me? You 
désire me. Do you think that lifts you above other 
mon? Suppose I bade you renounce your idcas, your 
hopes, your king (who will, perhaps, laugh whcn he 
hcars 3'Ou hâve died for him, while I would die for 
you with sacred joy!) ; or suppose I should ask you 
to send 3'our submission to the First Consul so that 
you could follow me to Paris, or go with me to 
America, — B,way from the world where ail is vanitj' ; 
suppose I thus testcd you, to know if 3'ou loved me for 
myself as at this moment I love you? To say ail in 
a Word, if I wished, iustead of rising to your level, that 
3'ou should fall to mine, what would 3'Ou do?" 

" Ilush, Marie, be silent, do not slander 3-ourself," 
he cricd. " Poor child, I comprehend 3'OU. If my first 
désire was passion, my passion now is love. Dear soûl 
of my soûl, 3'Ou are as noble as 3'our name, I know it, 
— as great as you are beautiful. I am noble enough, I 
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feel mjself great enough to force the world to receive 
3'ou. Is it because I foresee in jou the source of endless, 
incessant pleasure, or because I find in jour soûl those 
precious qualities wliich make a man forever love the 
one woman? I do not know the cause, but this I 
know — that my love for you is boundless. I know I 
can no longer live wîthout 3'ou. Yes, life would be 
unbearable unless you are ever with me." 

" Ever with you! " 

"Ah ! Marie, will you not understand me?" 

'' You think to flatter me by the oflTer of your hand 
and uame/' she said, with apparent haughtiness, but 
looking ûxedly at the marquis as if to detect his inmost 
thought " How do you know you would love me six 
months hence ? and then what would be my fate ? No, 
a mistress is the only woman who is sure of a man's 
heart ; duty, law, society, the interests of children, are 
poor auxiliaries. If her power lasts it gives her joys 
and flatteries whîch make the trials of life endurable. 
But to be 3'our wife and become a drag upon 3'ou, — 
rather than that, I prefer a passing love and a true one, 
though death and misery be its end. Yes, I could be 
a virtuous mother, a devoted wife ; but to keep those 
instincts firmly in a woman's soûl the man must not 
marry her in a rush of passion. Besides, how do I know 
that you will please me to-morrow ? No, I will not bring 
evil upon 3'ou ; I leave Brittany," she said, observing 
hésitation in his e3'e8. " I retum to Fougères now, 
where 3'ou caunot corne to me — " 

" I can I and if to-morrow 3'ou see smoke on the 
rocks of Saint-Sulpice you will know that I shall be 
with you at night, your lover, your husband, — what 
you will that I be to you ; I brave ail I " 
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^^ Âh ! Alphonse, you love me well,** she sidd, pas- 
Bionately, ^' to risk jour life before you give it to ma" 

He did not answer ; he looked at her and her eyes 
fell ; bat he read in her ardent face a passion equal to 
his own, and he held out his anns to her. A sort of 
madness overcame her, and she let herself fall softly 
on his breast, resolved to yield to him, and tum this 
yielding to great resnlts, — staklng npon it her fbture 
happiness, which would become more certain if she came 
vietorious from this crucial test. But her head had 
scarcely touched her lover's shoulder when a slight 
noise was heard without. She tore herself fW>m his 
arms as if suddenly awakened, and sprang from the 
cottage. Her coolness came back to her, and she 
thought of the situation. 

*' Ile might hâve accepted me and scomed me," she 
reflected. "Ah! if I could think that, I would klll 
him. But not 3'et ! " she added, catching sight of Beau- 
Pied, to whom she madc a sign which the soldier was 
quick to understand. He turned on his heel, prctending 
to bave seen nothing. Mademoiselle de Verneuil re- 
entered the cottage, puttiug her finger to her lips to 
enjoin silence. 

'* Thcy are there ! " she whispered in a frightened 
voice. 

''Who?" 

" The Blues." 

"Ah ! must I die without one kiss I ** 

''Takeit/'shesaid. 

Ile caught her to him, cold and unrcsisting, and gath- 
ered from ber lips a kiss of horror and of joj^ for while 
it was the first, it migiit also be the last. Then they went 
togcthcr to the door and looked cautiously out. The 
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marquis saw Gndîn and bis men holding the paths lead- 
ing to the valley. Then he turned to the Une of gâtes 
where the first rotten trunk was guarded by five men. 
Without an instant's pause, he jumped on the barrei of 
cider and struck a hole through the thatch of the roof, 
from which to spring upon the rocks behind the house ; 
but he drew his head hastily back through the gap he had 
made, for Hulot was on the height ; his retreat was eut 
ofT in that direction. The marquis turned and looked 
at his mistress, who uttered a cry of despair ; for she 
heard the tramp of the three detachmeuts near the house. 

*' Go out first," he said ; " you shall save me." 

Hearing the words, to her all-glorious, she went out 
and stood before the door. The marquis loaded his 
musket. Mcasuring with his eye the space between the 
door of the hut and the old rotten trunk where seven 
men stood, the Gars fired înto their midst and sprang 
forward instantly, forcing a passage through them. The 
three troops rushed towards the opening through which 
he had passed, and saw him running across the ûeld 
with incredible celerity. 

'' Fire ! fire ! a thousand devils I You 're not French- 
men ! Fire, I say ! " called Hulot. 

As he shouted thèse words from the height aboTe, 
his men and Gudin's fired a volley, which was fortu- 
nately ill-aimed. The marquis reached the gâte of the 
next field, but as he dîd so he was almost caught b}' 
Gudin, who was close upon his heels. The Gars re- 
doubled his speed. Nevertheless, he and his pursuer 
reached the next barrier together; but the marquis 
dashed his musket at Gudm's head with so good an 
aim that he stopped his rush* It is impossible to de- 
pict the anxiety betraye<) by Marie, or the interest of 
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Hulot and hîs troops as they watched the scène. Thej 
ail, anconsciously and Bllcntly, repeated the gestares 
which they saw the runners making. The Gars and 
Gudin reached the litUe wood together, but as they did 
80 the latter stopped and darted behind a tree. Abont 
twenty Chouans, afraid to fire at a distance lest they 
should kill their leader, rushed fh)m the copse and rid- 
dled the tree with balls. Hulot's men advanced at a 
run to save Gudin, who, being without arms, retreated 
from tree to tree,seizing his opportunity as the Chouans 
reloaded. His danger was soon over. Hulot and the 
Blues met him at the spot where the marquis had 
thrown his musket. At this instant Gudin perceived 
his adversar}' sitting among the trees and out of breath, 
and he left his comrades firing at the Chouans, who had 
retreated behind a latéral hedge ; slipping round tbem, 
he darted towards the marquis with the agility of a 
wild animal. Obscrving this manœuvre the Chouans 
set up a cry to warn their leader ; then, having fired on 
the Blues and their contingent with the gusto of 
poachers, they boldly made a rush for them ; but Hu- 
lot's mcn sprang through the hedge which served them 
as a rampart and took a blood}' revenge. The Chouans 
then gained the road which skirted the fields and took 
to the heights which Hulot had committed the blunder 
of abandoning. Before the Blues had time to reform, 
the Chouans were entrenched bcliind the rocks, where 
they could fire with impunity on the Republlcans if the 
latter made any attempt to dislodge them. 

While Hulot and hîs soldiers wcnt slowly towards the 
little wood to meet Gudin, the men from Fougères 
busied themselves in rifling the dead Chouans and dis- 
patching those who still lived. In this fearful war 
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neither party took prisoners. The marquis having made 
good his escape, the Chouans and the Blues mutuallj 
rccognized their respective positions and the useless- 
ness of continuing the fight; so that both sides pre- 
pared to retreat. 

"Ha! ha!" cried one of the Fougères men, busy 
about the bodies, " hère *s a bird with yellow wings." 

And he showed his companions a purse fuU of gold 
which he had just found in the pocket of a stout man 
drcssed in black. 

"What's this?" said another, pulling a breviaiy 
from the dead man's coat 

** Communion bread — he 's a priesti" cried the 
first man, flinging the breviary on the ground. 

'' Hère *s a wretch I " cried a third, flnding only two 
crowns in the pockets of the body he was stripping, " a 
cheat!" 

" But he 's got a fine pair of shoes I " said a soldier, be- 
ginning to pull them off. 

*'You can't hâve them unless they fall to your 
share," said the Fougères man, dragging the dead feet 
away and fiinging the boots on a heap of clothing al- 
ready coUected. 

Another Chouan took charge of the money, so that 
lots might be drawn as soon as the troops wcre ail as* 
sembled. When Hulot retumed with Gudin, whose 
last attempt to overtake the Gars was useless as well 
as perilous, he found about a score of his ovrn men and 
thirty of the contingent standing around eleven of the 
enemy, whose naked bodies were thrown into a ditch at 
the foot of the bank. 

*' Soldiers I " cried Hulot, stemly. " I forbid you to 
share that clothing. Form in Une, quickl ^' 
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«' Commandant,'* said a soldier, pointing to his shoesi 
at the points of which five bare toes ooold be seen on 
each foot, ^^all right about the money, but those 
boots," motioning to a pair of liob-nailed shoes with the 
butt of his gun, ^< would fit me like a glove." 

(« Do you'want to put English shoes on your feet?" 
retorted Hulot 

*^ But," said one of the Fougères men, respectfùllyy 
" we Ve divided the booty ail through the war." 

*^I don't prevent you civilians from foUowing your 
own ways/' replied Hulot, roughly. 

^^ Hère, Gudin, hcre's a purse with three lonis,^ said 
the offleer who was distributing the money. ^^You 
bave run hard and the commandant won't prevent your 
taking it." 

Hulot lookcd askancc at Gudîn, and saw that he 
turned pale. 

'' It 's my uncle's purse ! " exclaimed the youog man. 

Exhaustcd as hc was with his run, he sprang to 
the mound of bodies, and the first that met his e^es 
was that of his uncle. But he had hardly rccognized 
the rubicund face now furrowed with blue Unes, aud 
sccn the stiffencd arms and the gunshot wound before 
he gave a stifled cr}', exclaimiiig, " Let us be ofT, 
commandant." 

The Blues started. Hulot gave his arm to his young 
fricnd. 

'' God's thunder I " he cried. "Never mind, it is no 
great matter." 

" But he is dead," said Gudîn, " dead I He was my 
only relation^ and though he curscd me, still hc lovcd 
me. If the king retums, the ncighborhood will want 
my head; and my poor uncle would hâve saved it." 
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** What a fool Gudin is," said one of the men who 
had stayed behind to share the spoils ; '^ bis uncle was 
rich, and he has n't had time to make a will and disin- 
herit him." 

The division over, the men of Fougères rejoîned the 
little battalion of the Blues on their way to the town. 

Towards midnight the cottage of Galope-Chopine, 
hitherto the scène of life without a care, was full of 
dread and horrible anxiety. Barbette and her little 
boy^ retumed at the supper-hour, one with her heavy 
burden of rushes, the other carrying fodder for the 
cattle. Entering the but, they looked about in yain for 
Galope-Chopine ; the misérable chamber never looked to 
them as large, so empty was it. The fire was out, and 
the darkness, the silence, seemed to tell of some dis- 
aster. Barbette hastened to make a blaze, and to 
light two oribus, the name given to candies made of 
pitch in the région between the villages of Amorique 
and the Upper Loire, and still used beyond Amboise in 
the Vendomois districts. Barbette did thèse things with 
the slowuess of a person absorbed by one overpowering 
feeling. She listened to every sound. Deceived by 
the whistling of the wind she went ofben to the door of 
the hut, returning sadly. She cleaned two beakers, 
filled them with cider, and placed them on the long 
table. Now and again she looked at her boy, who 
watched the baking of the buckwheat cakes, but did 
not speak to him. The lad^s eyes happened to rest on 
the nails which usually held his father's duck-gun^ and 
Barbette trembled as she noticed that the gun was gone. 
The silence was broken only by the lowing of a cow or 
the splash of the cider as it dropped at regular intervais 
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ttom the bnng of the cask. The poor woman sighed 
while she poared into three brown eartheDware porrin- 
gers a sort of soup raade of milk, biscuit broken into 
bits, and boiled chestnuts. 

''Thej must bave fought in the fleld next to the 
Bérandière," said the boy. 

*' Go and see," replied his mother. 

The child ran to the place where the fighting had, as 
he said, taken place. In the moonlight he found the 
heap of bodies, bat his father was not among them, and 
he came back whistling Joyously, having picked up 
several five-fhinc pièces trampled in the mud and OTer- 
looked by the victors. His mother was sitting on a 
stool beside the flre, emplojed in spinning flaz. He 
made a négative sign to her, and then, ten o'clock hav- 
ing struck from the tower of Saint-Léonard, he went to 
bed, muttering a prayer to the holy Virgîn of Auray. 
At dawn, Barbette, who had not closed her eyes, gave 
a cry of joy, as she heard in the distance a sound she 
knew well of hobnailed shocs, and soon afber Galope- 
Chopîne's scowling face presented itself. 

" Thanks to Saint-Labre," he said, '* to whom I owe 
a candie, the Gars is safe. Don't forget that we now 
owe three candies to the saint." 

He seized a beaker of cider and emptied it at a 
draught without drawing breath. When bis wife had 
ser\'ed his soup and taken his gun and he himself was 
seated on the wooden bench, he said, looking at the 
fire: "I can't make ont how the Blues got hère. 
The fighting was at Florigny. Who the devil could 
bave told them that the Gars was in onr honse ; no one 
knew it but he and his handsome garce and we — '^ 

Barbette tumed white. 
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" They made me belîeve they were the gars of Saint- 
Georges," she said, trembling, '^ it was I who told them 
the Gars was hère." 

Galope- Choplne turned pale himself and dropped his 
poninger on the table. 

" I sent the boy to warn you/* said Barbette, fright- 
ened, " did n't you meet him?" 

The Chouan rose and struck his wife so violently that 
she dropped, pale as death, upon the bed. 

"You cursed woman," he said, "you hâve killed 
me ! " Then seized with remorse, he took her in his 
arms. " Barbette ! " he cried, " Barbette ! — Holy Vir- 
gin, my hand was too heavy I " 

"Do you think/' she said, opening her eyes^ "that 
Marche-à-Terre will hear of it? " 

" The Gars will certainly inquire who betrayed him." 

" Will he tell it to Marche-à-Terre? " 

" Marche-à-Terre and Pille-Miche were both at 
Florîgny." 

Barbette breathed easier. 

" If they touch a hair of your head," she cried, " T 11 
rinse their glasses with vinegar." 

" Ahl I can't eat," said Galope-Chopine, anxiously. 

His wife set anotheif pitcher full of cider before him, 
but he paid no heed to it Two big tears roUed âx)m 
the woman's eyes and moistened the deep furrows of 
her withered face. 

" Listen to me, wife ; to-morrow moming you must 
gather fagots on the rocks of Saint-Sulpice, to the right 
of Saint-Léonard and set fire to them. That is a signal 
agreed upon between the Gars and the old rector of 
Saint-Georges who is to corne and say mass for him.'' 

" Is the Gars going to Fougères? " 

2â 
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*' Tes, to see bis handsomc garce. I bave been sent 
hère and there ail daj about it I think be is going to 
marry ber and carrj ber off; for be told me to bire 
borses and bave tbem readj on tbe road to Saint-Mala" 

Tberenpon Galope-Cbopine, wbo was tired out^ went 
to bed for an bour or two, at tbe end of wbicb time be 
again departed. Later, on tbe following moming, be 
retumed, baving carefbllj fblfiUed ail tbe commissions 
entrusted to bim bj tbe Gars. Finding tbat Marebe-à- 
Terre and Pille-Micbe bad not appeared at tbe cottage, 
be relieved tbe appréhensions of bis wife, wbo went off, 
reassored, to tbe rocks of Saint-Snlpice, wbere sbe bad 
collected tbe nigbt before several piles of fagots, now 
covered witb tbe boarfh)8t Tbe boy went witb ber, 
carrjing firc in a broken wooden shoe. 

Hardly bad bis wife and son passed ont of sight be- 
hind the sbed wben Galopc-Chopine heard tbe noise of 
men jumping tbe successive barriers, and be could 
diml}* sce, through thc fog which was growing thicker, 
thc forms of two men like moving sbadows. 

" It is Marcbe-à-Terre and Pille-Miche," be said, 
mentally; then be shuddered. Thc two Chouans en- 
tered the courtyard and showed their gloomy faces 
under thc broad-brimmed bats which made thcm look 
like the figures which engravers introduce into their 
landscapes. 

'' Good-morning, Galope-Chopine," said Marcbe-à- 
Terre, gravely. 

" Good-moming, Monsieur Marche-à-Terre," replied 
the other, humbly. ** Will you come in and drink a drop ? 
l 've some cold buckwheat cake and fresh-made butter."* 

" That's not to be rcfused, cousin," said Pille-Miche. 

The two Chouans entered the cottage. So far there 
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was nothing alarming for the master of the honse^ who 
bastened to fill three beakers from his huge cask of 
cider, while Marcbe-à-Terre and Pille-Micbe, sittlDg on 
tbe polisbed bencbes on eacb side of tbe long table, eut 
the cake and spread it witb the ricb jellow butter from 
^hich the milk spurted as the knife smoothed it. Ga- 
lope-Chopine placed the beakers full of frothing cider 
before his guests, and the three Chouans began to eat ; 
but from time to time the master of the house cast side- 
loDg glances at Marche-à-Terre as he drank his cider. 

'^Lend me jour snuff-box," said Marche-à-Terre to 
PiUe-Miche. 

Having shaken several pinches into the palm of his 
hand the Breton inhaled the tobacco like a man who is 
making ready for serions business. 

'^ It is cold," said Pille-Miche, rising to shut the 
upper half of the door. 

The daylight, already dim with fog, now entered only 
tbrough the little window, and feebly lighted the room 
and the two seats ; the fire, however, gave ont a mddy 
glow. Galope-Chopine refilled the beakers, but his 
guests refused to drink again, and throwing aside their 
large bats looked at him solemnly. Their gestures and 
the look they gave him terrified Galope-Chopine, who 
fancied he saw blood in the red woollen caps they 
wore. 

" Fetch your axe," said Marche-à-Terre. 

^^ But, Monsieur Marche-à-Terre, what do you want 
itfor?" 

*' Come, cousin, you know very well," said Pille- 
Miche, pocketing his snuff-box which Marche-à-Terre 
returned to him ; '' you are condemned." 

The two Chouans rose together and took their guns. 
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<< Monsieur Marche-à-Terrei I never Baid one word 
about the Gars — " 

^' I told you to fetch jour axe,'' aaid Marohe4i-TerTe. 

The hapless man knocked againat the wooden bed- 
stead of his son, and several five-frano pièces roUed on 
the floor. Pille-Miehe picked them np. 

^' Ho 1 ho! the Blues paid you in new money,'' cried 
Harche4-Terre. 

^' As true as that's the image of Saint-Labre,'' aaid 
Galope-Chopine, '^ I hâve told nothing. Barbette mis- 
took the Fougères men for the gars of Saint-Georges, 
and that 's the whole of it" 

" Why do you tell things to your wife? " said Marche- 
à-Terre, roughly. 

'' Besides, cousin, we don't want excuses, we want 
your axe. You are condemned." 

At a sîgn from his companipn, Pille-Miche helped 
Marche-à-Terre to seize the victim. Finding himself 
in their grasp Galope-Chopinc lost ail power and fell 
on his knees holding up his hands to his slayers in 
desperation. 

" Mj friends, my good friends, my cousin," he said, 
** wliat will become of my little boy?" 

" I will take charge of him," said Marche-à-Terre. 

"My good comrades," cried the victim, turning 
livid. " I am not fit to die. Don't make me go with- 
out confession. You hâve the right to take my life, but 
you 've no right to make me lose a blessed eternity." 

" That is true," said Marche-à-Terre, addressing 
Pille-Miche. 

The two Chouans waited a moment in much uncer- 
tainty, unable to décide this case of conscience. Ga- 
lope-Chopine listened to Uie rustling of the wind as 
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though he still had hope. Snddenly Pille-Miche took 
bim by tbe arm into a corner of tbe but 

'^ Confess jour sins to me," be said, ^' and I will tell 
tbem to a priest of tbe trae Cbarcb^ and if tbere is any 
penance to do I will do it for yon." 

Galope-Cbopine obtained some respite by tbe way in 
wbicb be confessed bis sins ; but in spite of tbeir num- 
ber and tbe circumstances of eacb crime, be came finally 
to tbe end of tbem. 

'* Cousin," be said, imploringly, *' since I am speak- 
ing to you as I would to my confessor, I do assure 
you, by tbe boly name of God, tbat I bave notbing to 
reproacb myself witb except for baving, now and tben, 
buttered my bread on botb sides ; and I call on Saint- 
Labre, wbo is tbere over tbe cbimney-piece, to witness 
tbat I bave never said one word about tbe Gars. No^ 
my good friends, I bave not betrayed bim." 

"Very good, tbat will do, cousin; you can explain 
ail tbat to God in course of time." 

*' But let me say good-by to Barbette." 

*' Come," said Marcbe-à-Terre, " if you don't want us 
totbink you worse tban you are, bebave like a Breton and 
be donc witb it." 

Tbe two Cbouans seized bim agaîn and tbrew bim on 
tbe bencb wbere be gave no otber sign of résistance 
tban tbe instinctive and convulsive motions of an ani- 
mal, uttering a few smotbered groans, wbicb ceased 
wben tbe axe felL Tbe bead was off at tbe first blow. 
Marcbe-à-Terre took it by tbe bair, lefb tbe room, 
sougbt and found a large nail in tbe rougb casing of 
tbe door, and wound tbe bair about it; leaving tbe 
bloody bead, tbe eyes of wbicb be did not even close, 
to bang tbere. 
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The two Choaans then washed their hands» without 
the least haste» in a pot fùll of water, picked np their 
hats and guns and jumped the gâte» whisUing the 
^* Ballad of the Captain.'' Pille-Miche began to sing in 
a hoarse yoice as he reached the field the last verses of 
that rostio song, their melody floating on the breeze : — 

M At the firrt town 
Her loyer dressed her 
Ail in white satin ; 

« At the next town 
Her loTer dressed her 
In gold and sUver. 

^ So beautif ul was she 
They gave her veils 
To wear in the régiment/' 

The tune became graduallj indistinguishable as the 
Chouans got further away ; but the silence of the coun- 
try was so great that several of the notes reached Bar- 
bette's ear as she neared home, holding her boy by the 
hand. A peasant-woman never listens coldly to that 
song, so popular is it in the West of France, and Bar- 
bette began^ unconsciously; to sing the first verses : — 

" Corne, let us go, my girl, 
Let us go to the war; 
Let us go, it is time. 

'* Brave captain, 
Let it not trouble you, 
But my daughter is not for yotu 
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** Ton shall not hâve her on earth, 
Ton shall not hâve her at sea, 
Unless b7 treachery. 

** The f ather took his daughter, 
He unclothed her 
And flnng her ont to sea. 

^ The captaîn, wiser still, 
Into the waves he jumped 
And to the shore he brought her. 

<< Corne, let us go, mj girl, 
Let us go to the war ; 
Let us go, it is time. 

<< At the first town 
Her lover dressed her/' 
Etc., etc. 

As Barbette reached this verse of the song, where 
Pille-Miche had began it, she was entering the court- 
3 ard of her home ; her tongae suddenly stiffened, she 
stood still, and a great cry^ quicklj repressed, came 
from her gaping lips. 

" What is it, mother?" said the child. 

'^ Walk alone," she cried, pulling her hand away and 
pushing him roughly ; '^ you hâve neither father nor 
mother." 

The child, who was mbbing his shoalder and weep- 
ing, suddenly caught sight of the thing on the nail ; his 
childlike face kept the nervoas convulsion his crying 
had caused, but he was silent He opened his eyes 
wide, and gazed at the head of his father with a stupid 
look which betrajed no émotion ; then his face, brutal- 
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ized by ignorance, showed savage cnriosity. Barbette 
again took his hand, grasped it violentlj^ and dragged 
him into the house. When PUle-Miehe and Marcbe-à- 
Terre threw their victim on the bench one of his shoes, 
dropping off, fell on the floor beneath his neck and was 
afberward fiUed with blood. It was the first thing that 
met the widow's eye. 

^' Take off your shoe/' saîd the mother to her son. 
*^ Pat your foot in that. Good. Bemember," she 
oried, in a solemn voicei *' yonr father^s shoe ; never pat 
on your own without remembering how the Chouans 
filled it with his blood, and kiU the Chouans/" 

She swayed her head with so convulsive an action 
that the mcshes of her blaek hair fell upon her neck and 
gave a sinister expression to her face. 

" I call Saint- Labre to witness," she said, " that I 
vow you to the Blues. Ypu sball be a soldier to avenge 
your father. Kill, klll the Chouans, and do as I do. 
Ha ! thcy 've takcn the head of my man, and I am 
going to give that of the Gars to the Blues." 

She sprang at a bound on the bcd, seized a lîttle bag 
of mone}' from a hiding-place, took the hand of the as- 
tonished little boy, and dragged him afber her without 
giving him timc to put on bis shoe, and was on her way 
to Fougères rapidl}', without once tuming her head to 
look at the home she abandoned. When they reached 
the summit of the rocks of Saint-Sulpice Barbette set 
fire to the pile of fagots, and the boy helped her to pile 
on the green gorse, damp with hoarfrost, to make the 
smoke more dense. 

"That fire will last longer than your father, longer 
than I, longer than the Gars," said Barbette, in a 
Savage yoice. 
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While the wîdow of Galope-Chopîne and her son 
with his bloody foot stood watching, the onc, with a 
gloomy expression of revenge, the other with curiositj, 
the curling of the smoke^ Mademoiselle de VerneuiFs 
ejes were fastened on the same rock, tiying, but in vain, 
to see her lover's signal. The fog, which had Uiickened^ 
buried the whole région under a veil, its gray tints ob- 
scuring even the outlines of the scenery that was near- 
est the town. She examined with tender anxiety the 
rocks, the castle, the buildings, which loomed like 
shadows through the mist. Near her window several 
trees stood out against this blue-gray background ; the 
Sun gave a dull tone as of tarnished silver to the sky ; 
its rays colored the bare branches of the trees, where a 
few last leaves were fiuttering, with a dingy red. But 
too many dear and delightful sentiments filled Marie's 
soûl to let her notice the ill-omens of a scène so out of 
harmony with the joys she was tasting in adyance. 
For the last two days her ideas had undergone a 
change. The fierce, undisciplined véhémence of her 
passions had yielded under the influence of the equable 
atmosphère which a true love gives to life. The cer- 
tainty of being loved, sought through so many périls, 
had given birth to a désire to re-enter those social con- 
ditions which sanction love, and which despair alone had 
made her leave. To love for a moment only now seemed 
to her a species of weakness. She saw herself lifted from 
the dregs of society, where misfortune had driven her, 
to the high rank in which her father had meant to place 
her. Her vanîty, repressed for a time by the cruel al- 
temations of hope and misconception, was awakened 
and showed her ail the benefits of a great position. 
Bom in a certain way to rank, marriage to a marquis 
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meant, to her nûnd, living and aoting in the sphère 
that beloDged to her. Having known the chances and 
changes of an adventorons life» she could appreoiate, 
better than other women, the grandeor of the feelings 
which make the Family. Marriage and motherhood 
with ail their cares seemed to her less a task than a rest. 
She loved the oalm and virtaous life she saw through the 
douds of thls last storm as a woman wearj of virtae 
maj sometimes oovet an illicit passion. Virtae was to 
her a new séduction. 

^^Ferhaps," she thought, leaving the window with- 
ont seeing the signal on the rocks of Saint-Sulpice, ^ I 
hâve been too coquettish with him — bot I knew he loved 
me ! Francine, it is not a dream ; to-night I shall be 
Marquise de Montauran. What hâve I donc to deserve 
such perfcct happiness? Ohl I love him, and love 
alone is love's reward. And 3'et, I thînk God means 
to recompense me for taking heart through ail my 
misery ; he means me to forget mj sufferings — for joa 
know, Francine, I hâve suffered." 

"To-night, Marquise de Montauran, you, Marie? 
Ah ! until it is donc I cannot believe it I Who has told 
him your true goodness ? " 

" Dcar ehild ! he has more than his handsome eyes 
to see me with, he has a soûl. If you had seen him, as 
I hâve, in danger I Oh ! he knows how to love — he is 
so brave ! " 

" If you really love him why do you let him come to 
Fougères ? '* 

** We had no time to say one word to each other 
when the Blues surprised us. Besides, his coming 
is a proof of love. Can I ever hâve proofs enough? 
And now, Francine, do my hair." 
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But she pulled it down a score of times with motions 
that seemed electric, as though some stormy thoughts 
were mingling still with the arts of her coquetry. As 
she rolled a corl or smoothed the shining plaits she 
asked herself, with a remnant of distrust, whether the 
marquis were deceiving her ; but treachery seemed to 
her impossible, for did he not expose himself to instant 
vengeance by entering Fougères ? While studying in her 
mirror the effects of a sidelong glanée, a smile, a gentle 
Arown, an attitude of anger, or of love, or disdain, she 
was seeking some woman's wile by which to probe to 
the last instant the heart of the young leader. 

" You are right, Francine," she said; " I wish with 
you that the marriage were over. This is the last of 
my cloudy days-^it is big with death or happiness. 
Oh ! that fog is dreadful," she went on, again looking 
towards the heights of Saint-Sulpice, which were still 
veiled in mist. 

She began to arrange the silk and muslin curtains 
which draped the window, making them intercept the 
light and produce in the room a voluptuous chiaro-scnro. 

*'Francine," she said, '* take away those knick- 
knacks on the mantelpiece ; leave only the clock and the 
two Drcsden vases. I '11 fill those vases myself with the 
flowers Corentin brought me. Take out the chairs, I 
want only this sofa and a fauteuil. Then sweep the 
carpet, so as to bring out the colors, and put wax 
candies in the sconces and on the manteL" 

Marie looked long and earefully at the old tapestry 
on the walls. Guided by her innate taste she found 
among the briUiant tints of thèse hangings the shades 
by which to connect their antique beauty with the fur- 
niture and accessories of the boudoir, either by the har* 
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mony of color or the charm of contarasi The same 
thought guided the arrangement of the flowers with 
which she filled tûe twisted vases which decorated her 
chamber. The sofa was placed beside the fire. On 
either side of the bed, which fllled the spaoe parallel to 
that of the ehimnej, she placed on gilded tables tall 
Dresden vases filled with foliage and flowers that were 
sweetlj flagrant She quivered more than once as she 
arranged the folds of the green damask above the bed, 
and stadied the fall of the draperj which concealed it. 
Sach préparations hâve a secret, ineffable happîness 
abont them; they cause so manj delîghtAil émotions 
that a woman as she makes them forgets her donbts ; 
and Mademoiselle de Verneuil forgot hers. There is 
in truth a religions sentiment in the multiplicitj of cares 
takcn for one beloved who is not there to see them and 
reward them, but wbo will reward them later with the 
approving smile thèse tcnder préparations (alwajs so 
fully undcrstood) obtain. Women, as theymake them, 
love in advance ; and there are few indeed who would 
not say to themselves, as Mademoiselle de Verneuil now 
thought: '*To-night I shall be happy!" That soft 
hope lies in every fold of the silk or muslin ; insensibly, 
the harmon}' the woman makes about her gives an at- 
mosphère of love in which she breathes ; to her thèse 
things are bcings, witnesses; she has made them the 
sharers of her coming joy. Every movement, every 
thought brings that joy wîthin her grasp. But pres- 
ently she expccts no longer, she hopes no more, she 
questions silence; the slightest sound is to her an 
omen ; doubt hooks its claws once more into her heart ; 
sbe burns, she trembles, she is grasped by a thought 
which holds her like a physical force ; she alternâtes 
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from triumph to agony^ and without the hope of coming 
happîness she could not endure the torture. A score 
of times did Mademoiselle de Vemeuil raise the win- 
dow-curtaîn, hopîng to see the smoke rising above the 
rocks ; but the fog onl}' took a grajer tone, which her 
excited imagination turned into a warning. At last she 
let fall the curtain, impatiently resolving not to raise it 
again. She looked gloomily around the charming room 
to which she had given a soûl and a voice, asking her- 
self if it were done in vain, and this thought brought 
her back to her préparations. 

^' Francine," she said, drawing her into a little dress- 
ing-room which adjoined her chamber and was lighted 
through a small round window opening on a dark corner 
of the fortifications where they joined the rock terrace 
of the Promenade, '* put everything in order. As for 
the salon, you can leave that as it is/' she added, with 
a smile which women réserve for their nearest friends, 
the délicate sentiment of which men seldom understand. 

^^ Ah ! how sweet you are ! " exclaimed the little maid. 

"A lover is our beauty — foolish women that we 
are I " she replied gayly. 

Francine lefb her lying on the ottoman, and went 
away convinced that, whether her mistress were loved 
or not, she would never betray Montauran. 

*' Are you sure of what you are telling me, old 
woman ? " Hulot was say ing to Barbette, who had sought 
him out as soon as she reached Fougères. 

" Hâve you got eyes? Look at the rocks of Saint- 
Sulpice, there, my good man, to the right of Saint- 
Léonard." 

Corentiui who was with Hulot^ looked towards the 
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summit in Uie direction pointed ont by Barbette» and, 
as the fog was beginning to lift, he could see with some 
distinctness the column of white smoke the woman 
told of. 

''Bat when is he coming, old woman? — to-night, or 
thisevening?" 

'' Mj good man/' said Barbette, ^^ I don't know.^ 

" Whj do you betray your own aide?" said Hulot, 
quickly, having drawn her ont of hearing of Corentin. 

''Ah! gênerai, see my boy's foot — that's washed 
in the blood of my man, whom the Chouans haye killed 
like a ealf, to punish him for the few words yoa got ont 
of me the other day when I was working in the fields. 
Take m y boy, for 3'ou 've deprived him of his father and 
Lis mother ; makc a Blue of him, my good man, teach 
him to kill Chouans. Hère, there 's two hundred 
crowns, — keep them for him ; if he is careful, they 'II 
last him long, for it took his father twelve years to lay 
tliem by." 

Hulot looked with amazcmcnt at the pale and with- 
ered woman, whose c^'cs were dry. 

'* But you, mother," he said, *' what will become of 
you ? you had bctter keep the mone}'." 

" I? " she replied, shaking her head sadly. *' I don't 
necd anything in this world. You migbt boit me into 
that highest tower over there " (pointing to the battle- 
ments of the castle) '' and the Chouans would contrive 
to come and kill me." 

She kisscd her boy with an awfui expression of grief, 
looked at him, wiped away her tears, looked at him 
again, and disappeared. 

'^ Commandant," said Corentin, '^ this is an occasion 
when two heads are better than one. We know ail, and 
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yet we know nothîng. If yoa surroand Mademoiselle 
de Verneuirs house now, you will only warn her. 
Neither you, nor I, nor yoar Blues and your battalions 
are strong enough to get the better of that gîrl if Bhe 
takes it into her head to save the ci-devant. The fel- 
low is brave, and consequently wily ; he is a yonng man 
full of daring. We can never get hold of hîm as he 
enters Fougères. Perhaps he is hère already. Domi- 
ciliary visit? Absnrdity ! that 's no good, it will only 
give them waming." 

'' Well," said Hulot, împatiently, " I shall tell the 
sentry on the Place Saint-Léonard to kecp his eye on 
the house, and pass word along the other sentinels, if a 
young man enters it ; as soon as the signal reaches me 
I shall take a corporal and four men and — " 

" — and," said Corentin, interrupting the old soldier^ 
^^ if the young man is not the marquis, or if the marquis 
does n't go in by the front door, or if he is already 
there, if— if — if — what then? " 

Corentin looked at the commandant with so insulting 
an air of superiority that the old soldier shouted out : 
^^ God's thousand thunders ! get out of hère, citizen of 
hell ! What hâve I got to do with your intrigues? If 
that cockchafer buzzes into my guard-room I shall shoot 
him ; if I hear he is in a house I shall surronnd that 
house and take him when he leaves it and shoot him, 
but may the devil get me if I soil my uniform with any 
of your tricks." 

'^ Commandant, the order of the ministers states that 
you are to obey Mademoiselle de Vemenil." 

*^ Let her come and give them to me herself and l 'U 
see about it." 

*' Welly citizen/' said Corentin, haughtily; '' she shall 
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oome. She shall tell yoa herself the honr at which sbe 
expectB the ci-devant. Possibly she won't be easy 
till jon do post the sentinels roand the hoase.'' 

^* The devil is made man/' thooght the old leader as 
he watched Corentin hurrying Dp the Qaeen's Stair- 
case at the foot of which this scène had taken place. 
^' He means to deliver Montauran boand hand and foot, 
with no chance to fight for hîs life, and I shall be har- 
assed to death with a court-martial. However/' he 
added, shmgging bis shoulders, ^' the Gars certainlj is 
an enemy of the Republic, and he killed my poor Grë- 
rard, and bis death will make a noble the less — the 
devil take him ! " 

He tumed on the heels of his boots and went ofT, 
whistllng the Marseillaise, to inspect his guardrooms. 

Mademoiselle de Vemeuil was absorbed in one of 
tbose méditations the mjsteries of which are buricd in 
the soûl, and prove by their thousand contradictory 
émotions, to the woman who undergoes tbem, that it is 
possible to bave a stormy and passionate existence be- 
tween four walls without even moving from the ottoman 
on which her vcry life is burning itself away. She had 
reached tbc final scène of the drama she had come to 
enact, and her mind was going over and over the 
phases of love and anger which had so powerfuUy 
stirred her life during the ten days which had now 
elapsed sincc her first meeting with the marquis. A 
man's step suddenly sounded in the adjoining room and 
she trembled ; the door opened, she tumed quickly and 
saw Corentin. 

"You little cheat I" saîd the police-agent, *' when 
will you stop deceiving? Ah, Marie, Marie, you are 
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plajÎDg a dangcrous game by not taking me into jour 
confidence. Why do joa play such tricks without con* 
sulting me? If the marquis escapes his fate — " 

" It won't be your fault, will it? " she replled, sarcas- 
tically. *' Monsieur," she continued, in a grave voice, 
*' by what right do you come into my house?" 

" Your house?" he exclaimed. 

''You remind me/' she answered, coldly, "that I 
hâve no home. Ferhaps you chose this house deliber- 
ately for the purpose of committing murder. I shall 
leave it I would live in a désert to get away from — " 

" Spies, say the word," interrupted Corentin. " But 
this house is neither yours nor mine, it belongs to the 
government ; and as for leaving it you will do nothing 
of the kind/' he added, giving her a diabolical look. 

Mademoiselle de Yemeuil rose indignantly, made a 
few steps to leave the room, but stopped short sud- 
denly as Corentin raised the curtain of the window and 
beckoned her, with a smile, to come to him. 

'' Do 3'ou see that column of smoke? " he asked, with 
the calmness he always kept on his livid face, however 
intense his feelings might be. 

"What has my departure to do with that burning 
brush?" she asked. 

"Why does your voice tremble?" he said. "You 
poor thing ! " he added, in a gentle voice, " I know 
alL The marquis is coming to Fougères this evening ; 
and it is not with any intention of delivering him to us 
that you hâve arranged this boudoir and the flowers and 
candies." 

Mademoiselle de Yemeuil tumed pale, for she saw 
her lover's death in the eyes of this tiger with a human 
face, and her love for him rose to firenzy. Eacb hair 

23 
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on her head caosed her an acate pain ehe oould not en- 
dure, and she fell on the ottoman. Ck>rentin stood look- 
ing at her for a moment with bis arms folded, half 
pleased at inflicting a torture which avenged him for 
the contempt and the sarcasme this woman had heaped 
upon his head, half grieved by the sufferings of a créa- 
ture whose yoke was pleasant to him, heavy as it was. 

^' She loves him! " he muttered. 

'^ Love him I" she cried. *'Âh! what are words? 
Corentin ! he is my life, my soûl, my breath ! " She 
flung herself at the feet of the man, whose silence terri- 
fled her. *^ Soûl of vileness!" she cried^ ''I would 
rather dégrade myself to save his life than dégrade m}*- 
self by bctraying him. I will save him at the cost of 
my own blood. Spcak, what priée must I pay j'ou?*' 

Corentin quivered. 

" I came to take 3'our orders, Marie," he said, rais- 
ing her. " Yes, Marie, your insults will not hinder my 
dévotion to your wishes, provided 3'ou will promise not 
to deccive me again ; you must know by this time that 
no one dupes me with impunity." 

" If you want me to love 3'ou, Corentin, help me to 
save him." 

" At what hour is he coming?" asked the spy, en- 
deavoring to ask the question calmly. 

" Alas, I do not know." 

The}' looked at cach otbcr in silence. 

'* I am lost ! " thought Mademoiselle de Verneuil. 

" She is deceiving me ! " thought Corentin. " Marie," 
he continued, ^'I hâve two maxims. One is never to 
believe a single word a woman says to me — that 's the 
only means of not being duped ; the other is to fînd what 
iuterest she bas in doing the opposite of what she says. 
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and behaving in contradiction to the facts she prétends 
to confide to me. I think that you and I understand 
each other now." 

" Perfectly," replied Mademoiselle de Vemeuil. 
"You want proofs of my good faith; but I reserve 
them for the time when 3'ou give me some of yours." 

" Adieu, mademoiselle," said Corentin, cooUy. 

" Nonsense," said the girl, smiling ; " sit down, and 
pray don't sulk ; but if you do I shall know how to save 
the marquis without you. As for the three hundred thou- 
sand francs which are alwaj's spread before y^our eyes, 
I will give them to you in good gold as soon as the 
marquis is safe." 

Corentin rose, stepped back a pace or two, and looked 
at Marie. 

"You hâve grown rich in avery short time," he said, 
in a tone of ill-disguised bitterness. 

" Montauran," she continued, "will make you a 
better offer still for his ransom. Now, then, prove to 
me that you hâve the means of guaranteeing him from 
ail danger and — " 

" Can*t 3'ou send him away the moment he arrives?" 
cried Corentin, suddenly. "Hulot does not know he 
is coming, and — " He stopped as if he had said too 
much. " But how absurd that 3'ou should ask me how 
to play a trick," he said, with an easy laugh. " Now 
listen, Marie, I do feel certain of your loyalty. Promise 
me a compensation for ail I lose in furthering your 
wishes, and I will make that old fool of a commandant 
80 unsuspicious that the marquis will be as safe at Fou- 
gères as at Saint-James." 

"Yes, I promise it," said the girl, with a sort of 
solemnity. 
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*' No, not in that way," he said, *' swear it by jour 
mother." 

Mademoiselle de Vemeail shnddered; raising a 
trembling hand ehe made the oath reqaired bj the man 
whose tone to her had changed so suddenlj. 

^'Toa can command me/' he said ; '* don't deceiye me 
agaiiiy and you shall hâve reason to bless me to-night.'' 

*^ I will trast you, Corentin/' cried Mademoiselle de 
Veraeail, mach moved. She bowed her head gently 
towards him and smiled with a kindness not nnmixed 
with sarprise, as she saw an expression of melancholy 
tendemess on his face. 

^' What an enchanting creatare I " thonght Corentin, 
as he left the house. ^^ Shall I ever get her as a means 
to fortune and a source of delight? To fling herself at 
my feet ! Oh, yes, the marquis shall die ! If I cau't 
get that woman in any other wa}^ than by dragging her 
through the mud, I '11 sink her in it. At any rate," he 
tbought, as he reached tbe square uneonseious of his 
steps, "she no longer distrusts me. Three hundred 
thousand francs down ! she thinks me grasping ! Either 
the ofFer was a trick or she is aiready married to him." 

Corentin, buried in thought, was unable to corne to a 
resolution. The fog which the sun had dispersed at 
mid-da}' was now rolling thicker and thicker, so that he 
could hardly see the trccs at a little distance. 

"That's another pièce of ill-luck," he muttcred, as 
he turned slowly homeward. *' It is impossible to see 
ten fcct. Tlie weathcr protects the lovers. How is 
one to watch a house in such a fog? Who goes 
there?" he cried, catching the arm of a boy who 
seemed to hâve clambered up the dangerous rocks 
which made the terrace of the Promenade. 
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" It is I," said a childish voice. 

" Ah I the boy with the bloody foot. Do you want 
to re venge your father ? " said Corentin. 

" Yes," said the child. 

*' Very good. Do you know the Gars ? " 

'' Yes." 

"Good again. Now, don't leave me except to do 
what I bid you, and you will obey your mother and 
earn some big sous — do you Jike sous ? " 

'' Yes." 

'^ You like sous, and you want to kill the Gars who 
killed your father — well, I '11 take care of you. Ah ! 
Marie/' he muttered, after a pause, ^^ you yourself shall 
betray him, as you engaged to do ! She is too violent 
to suspect me — passion never reflects. She does not 
know the mai'quis's writing. Yes, I can set a trap 
into which her nature will drive her headlong. But 
I must first see Hulot." 

Mademoiselle de Yerneuil and Francine were deliber- 
ating on the means of saving the marquis from the 
more than doubtful generosity of Corentin and Hulot's 
bayonets. 

'^ I could go and warn him," said the Breton girl. 

"Bat we don't know where he is," replied Marie; 
*' even I, with the instincts of love, could never find 
him." 

After makiug and rejecting a number of plans Ma- 
demoiselle de Yerneuil exclaimed, " When I see him his 
danger will inspire me." 

She thought, like other ardent soûls, to act on the 
spur of the moment, trusting to her star, or to that in- 
stinct of adroitness which rarely, if ever, fails a woman. 
Perhaps her heart was never so wrung. At times she 
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seemed stupefied, her ejes were fixed, and then, at tUe 
least noise^ shc shook like a half-uprooted trce which 
the woodman drags with a rope to hasten its fall. Sad- 
denly, a loud report from a dozen giins echoed firom a 
distance. Marie turned pale and grasped Francine's 
liand. " I am dying," she cried; ''they hâve killed 
him ! " 

The heavy footfall of a man was heard in the ante- 
chamber. Francine weut out and retumed with a 
corporal. The man, making a military salute to Ma- 
demoiselle de Verneuil, produeed some letters, the 
covers of which were a good deal soiled. Receiving 
no acknowledgment, the Blue said as he withdrew, 
" Madame, they are from the commandant." 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil, a prey to horrible presen- 
timents, read a letter written apparentl}' in great haste 
by Ilulot : — 

"Mademoiselle — a party of my men bave just 
eaugbt a messenger from the Gars and bave shot him. 
Araong the intercepted letters is one which may be use- 
ful to you and I transmit it — etc." 

'^Thauk God, it was not he they shot," she ex- 
claimed, flinging the letter into the fire. 

She breathed more freely and took iip the other letter, 
inclosed by Hulot. It was apparentl}' written to Ma- 
dame du Gua bj' the marquis. 

"No, my angel," the letter said, "I cannot go to- 
night to La Vivetière. You must lose your wager with 
the count. I triumph over the Republic in the person 
of their beautiful emissary. You must allow that she 
is worth the sacrifice of one night. It will be my onl}' 
victory in this campaign, for I hâve received the news 
that La Vendée surrenders. I can do nothiug more in 
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France. Let us go back to England — bat we will talk 
of ail tbis to-morrow." 

The letter fell from Marie's bands; sbe closed ber 
ejes, and was silent^ leaning backward, witb ber bead 
on a cushion. After a long pause sbe looked at tbe 
clock, wblcb tben marked four in tbe afternoon. 

^^ My lord keeps me waitlng/' sbe said, witb savage 
irony. 

"Oh ! God grant be may not corne ! '^ cried Francîne. 

" If he does not corne," said Marie, in a stlfled tone, 
" I shall go to bim. No, no, be will soon be bere. 
Francine, do I look well?" 

'' You are very pale." 

** Ah ! " continued Mademoiselle de Verneuil, glanc- 
ing about ber, ** tbis perfumed room, tbe fiowers, tbe 
lights, tbis intoxicating air, it is full of that celestial 
life of which I dreamed — " 

" Marie, what bas happened?" 

*'Iam betrayed, deceived, insulted, fooled! I will 
kill him, I will tear bim bit by bit! Yes, there was al- 
ways in bis manner a contempt be could not bide and 
which I would not see. Oh ! I shall die of tbis ! Fool 
that I am," sbe went on laughing, " be is coming; I 
bave one night in which to teach him that, married or 
not, tbe man wbo bas possesscd me cannot abandon me. 
I will measure my vengeance by bis offence ; be shall 
die witb despair in bis soûl. I did believe be bad a 
soûl of honor, but no ! it is that of a lackey. Ah, 
be bas cleverly deceived me, for even now it seems im- 
possible that tbe man wbo abandoned me to Pille-Miche 
should sink to such back-stair tricks. It is so base to 
deceive a loving woman, for it is so easy. He migbt 
bave killed me if be chose, but lie to me ! to me, who 
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held him in my thonghtB 80 high I The scaffold I the 
scaffold! ah! could I only eee him gaillotinedi Am 
I cruel? He shall go to his death oovered with ca- 
reaseSy with kissea which might hâve blesaed him for a 
lifetîme — " 

^* Marie/' said FranciDe, gently, ^' be the victim of 
yoar lover like other women ; not his mlstress and his 
betrayer. Eeep his memory in yoar heart; do not 
make it an anguish to yon. If there were no Joye in 
hopeless love, what woald become of ne, poor women 
that we are? God, of whom yon never think, Marie, 
will reward us for obeying our vocation on this earth, — 
to love, and snffer." 

^'Dear," replîed Mademoiselle de Vemeail, taking 
Francine's hand and patting it, "your voice is very 
sweet and persuasive. Reason is attractive from your 
lips. I should like to obey 3'ou, but — " 

*' You will forgive him, 3'ou will not betray him? " 

^^ Hush ! never speak of that man again. Compared 
with him Corentin is a noble being. Do you hear me? " 

She rose, hiding beneath a face that was horribly calm 
the madness of her soûl and a thirst for vengeance. 
The slow and measurcd step with which she left the 
room conve3'ed the sensé of an irrévocable resolution. 
Lost in thought, hugging her insults, too proud to show 
the slîghtest suffering, she went to the guardroom at 
the Porte Saint-Lëonard and asked where the com- 
mandant lived. She had hardly-lefb her house when 
Corentin entered it. 

"Oh, Monsieur Corentin," cried Francine, "if you 
are interested in this young man, save him ; Mademoi- 
selle has gone to give him up because of this wretched 
letter." 
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Corentîn took the letter carelessly and asked^ — 

*' Which way did she go? " 

" I don't know." 

" Yes" he said, " I will save her from her own 
despair." 

He disappeared, taking the letter with hîm. When 
he reached the street he said to Galope-Chopine's bo}*^, 
whom he had stationed to watch the door, '' Which way 
did a lady go who left the house just now? " 

The boy went with him a little way and showed him 
the steep street which led to the Porte Saint-Léonard. 
" That way," he said. 

At this moment four men entered Mademoiselle de 
Verneuil's house, unseen by either the boy or Corentin. 

'* Retum to yoxir watch," said the latter. '* Play 
with the handles of the blinds and see what you can 
inside ; look about you everj'where, even on the roof." 

Corentin darted rapidly in the direction given him, 
and thought he recognized Mademoiselle de Verneuil 
through the fog; he did, in fact, overtake her just as 
she reached the guard-house. 

" Where are you going? " he said ; " you are pale — 
what has happened? Is it right for you to be out 
alone? Take my arm." 

" Where is the commandant? " she asked. 

Hardly had the words left her lips when she heard 
the movement of troops beyond the Porte Saint-Lëon- 
ard and distinguished Hulot's gruflf voioe in the tumult 

" God's thunder I '* he cried, '* I never saw such fog 
as this for a reconnaisance 1 The Gars must hâve or- 
dered the weather." 

" What are you complaining of ?" said Mademoiselle 
de Verneuil, grasping his arm. '* The fog will cover 
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vengeance as well as perfidy. Commandant," ahe 
added, in a low Toice, ^'you most take measures at 
once so that the Gars may not escape us." 

^' Is he at yoar bouse? " he asked, in a tone which 
showed his amazement 

^' Not yet^" she replied ; '* but give me a safe man and 
I wlll send him to you when the marquis cornes." 

''That 's a mistake," said Corentin; '^a soldier 
will alarm him, but a boy, and I can find one, will 
not" 

'* Commandant," said Mademoiselle de Vemeuil, 
'^ thanks to this fog which you are cursing, you can sur- 
round my bouse. Fut soldiers everywhere. Place a 
guard in the church to command the esplanade on 
which the Windows of m}^ salon open. Post men on 
the Promenade ; for though the Windows of my bed- 
room are twenty feet abovc the ground, despair does 
sometimes give a man the power to jump even greater 
distances safely. Listen to what I say. I shall prob- 
ably send this gentleman out of the door of my bouse ; 
therefore see that ouly brave men are there to mcet 
him ; for," she added, with a sigh, " no one dénies him 
courage ; he will assuredl}' défend himself." 

" Gudin I " called the commandant " Listen, m}' 
lad," he contiuucd in a low voice when the young man 
joined him, '' this devil of a girl is betraying the Gars 
to us — I am sure I don't know why , but that 's no 
matter. Take ten men and place 3'ourself so as to bold 
the cul-de-sac in which the bouse stiinds; be careful 
that no one secs either you or your men." 

" Yes, commandant, I know the ground." 

" Vcry good," said Ilulot " I '11 send Beau-Pied to 
let you know when to play your sabres. Try to meet 
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the marquis jourself, and if you can manage to kill 
him, 80 that I sha'n't hâve to shoot him judicially, 3*oa 
shall be a lieutenant in a fortnight or mj name 's not 
Hulot." 

Gudin departed with a dozen soldiers. 

" Do you know what you hâve done?" said Corentiu 
to Mademoiselle de Verneuil, in a low voice. 

She made no answer, but looked with a sort of sat- 
isfaction at the men who were starting, under com- 
mand of the sub-lieutenant, for the Promenade, while 
others, following the next orders given by Hulot, were 
to post themselves in the shadows of the church of 
Saint-Léonard. 

"There are houses adjoining mine," she said ; *' you 
had better surround them ail. Don't lay up regrets by 
neglecting a single précaution.'^ 

" She is mad," thought Hulot. 

" Was I not a prophet?" asked Corentîn in his ear. 
" As for the boy I shall send with her, he is the little 
gars with a bloody foot ; therefore — *' 

Hc did not finish his sentence, for Mademoiselle de 
Verneuil by a sudden movement darted in the direction 
of her house, whither he followed her, whistling like a 
man supremely satisfied. When he overtook her she 
was already at the door of her house, where Galope- 
Chopine's little boy was on the watch. 

" Mademoiselle," said Corentin, " take the lad with 
you ; you cannot hâve a more innocent or active emis- 
sary. Boy," he added, " when you hâve seen the 
Gars enter the house come to me, no matter who stops 
you ; you *11 find me at the guard-house and I *11 give 
you something that will make you eat cake for the rest 
of 30ur days." 
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At thèse words, breathed rather than said in the 
child's ear, Corentin felt his hand equeezed by that of 
ihe little Breton, who followed Mademoiselle de Yer- 
neuil into the hoose. 

*^Now, my good friends, yoa can oome to an expia- 
nation as soon as you like/' cried Corentin when the 
door was dosed. ^* If you make love, my little mar- 
qnis, it will be on your winding-sheet." 

But Corentin could not bring himself to let that fatal 
house oompletely ont of sîght, and he went to the 
Promenade, where he found the commandant giving his 
last orders. By this time it was night. Two hours 
went by ; but the sentinels posted at intervais noticed 
nothîng that led thcm to suppose the marquis had 
evaded the triple line of mon who surrounded the three 
sides b3^ which the tower of Papegaut was accessible. 
Twenty times had Corentin gone from the Promenade 
to the guard-house^ always to find that his little emissaiy 
had not appeared. Sunk in thought, the spy paced the 
Promenade slowl}', enduring the martyrdom to which 
three passions, terrible in their clashing, subject a man, 
— love, avarice, and ambition. Eight o'clock struck 
f^om ail the towers in the town. The moon rose late. 
Fog and darkness wrapped in impénétrable gloom the 
places where the drama planncd by this man was com- 
ing to its climax. He was able to silence the struggle 
of his passions as he walked up and down, his arms 
crosscd, and his e3'es fixed on the Windows which rose 
like the luminous eyes of a phantom above the rampart 
The deep silence was broken only by the rippling of the 
Nançon, by the regular and lugubrious toUing from the 
belfries, by the hcavy stcps of the sentinels or the rattle 
of arms as the guard was hourly relieved. 
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^^The night's as black as a wolfs Jaw," said the 
voice of Pille-Miche. 

'* Gro on," growled Marche-à-Terre, "and don't talk 
more than a dead dog." 

^^ l 'm hardly breathing," said the Cboaan. 

'' If the man who made that stone roll down wants 
his heart to serve as the scabbard for my knife he '11 do 
it again/' said Marche-à-Terre, in a low voice scarcely 
heard above the flowing of the river. 

" It was i;' said PiUe-Miche. 

" Well, then, old money-bag, down on yoar stomach," 
said the other, "and wriggle like a snake through a 
hedge, or we shall leave our carcasses behind os sooner 
than we need." 

" Rey, Marche-à-Terre," said the incomgible Pille- 
Miche, who was using his hands to drag himself along 
on his stomach, and had reached the level of his com- 
rade's ear. " If the Grande-Garce is to be believed 
there'U be a fine booty to-day. Will you go shares 
with me ? " 

"Look hère, Pille-Miche," said Marche-à-Terre stop- 
ping short on the fiât of his stomach. The other 
Chouans, who were accompanying the two men, did the 
same, so wearied were they with the difficulties they had 
met with in climbing the précipice. "I know you," 
continued Marche-à-Terre, "for a Jack Grab-All who 
would rather give blows than reçoive them when there 's 
nothing else to be donc. We hâve not corne hère to 
grab dead men's shoes; we are devils against devils, 
and sorrow to those whose claws are too short. The 
Grande-Garce has sent us hère to save the Gars. He 
is up there ; lifb your dog's nose and see that wlndow 
above the tower." 
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Midnlght was striking. The moon rose, givlng the 
appearance of white smoke to the fog. Pille-Miche 
sqaeezed Marche-à-Terre's arm and silentiy ehowed 
him on the terrace just above them, the triangular iron 
of seyeral shining bajonets. 

*' The Blues are there already," said Fille-Miche ; '' we 
sha'n't gain an^iJiing by force." 

^^ Patience/' replied Marche-à-Tcrre ; 'Mf I examined 
right this moming, we muet be at the foot of the Pape- 
gaut tower between the raroparts and the Promenade, 
— that place where they put the manure ; it is like a 
feather-bed to fall on." 

" If Saint-Labre,'^ reffiarked Pille-Miche, " would 
onlj' change into cidcr the blood we shall sbed to-night 
the citizcns raight la}' in a good stock to-morrow." 

Marche-à-Terre laid his large hand ovcr bis friend's 
mouth ; then an order muttcred by him went from rank 
to rank of the Chouans suspcnded as the}' were in mid- 
air among the brambles of the slate rocks. Corentin, 
walking up and down the esplanade had too practisod 
an ear not to hear the riistling of the shrubs and the light 
Sound of pebbles rolling down the sides of the précipice. 
Marche-à-Terre, who seemed to posscss the gifl of see- 
ing in darkness, and whose scnscs, continually in ac- 
tion, were acute as those of a savage, saw Corentin ; 
like a trained dog he had scented him. Fouché's di- 
plomatist listened but heard notliing ; he looked at the 
natural wall of rock and saw no signs. If the confus- 
ing gleam of the fog enabled him to see, hère and there, 
a crouching Chouan, he took him, no doubt, for a frag- 
ment of rock, for thèse human bodies had ail the ap- 
pearance of inert nature. This danger to the invaders 
was of short duration. Corentin's attention was di- 
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verted by a very distinct noise coming from the other 
end of the Promenade, wliere the rock wall ended and a 
steep descent leading down to the Queen's Staircase 
began. When Corentin reached the spot he saw a 
figure gliding past it as if by magie. Putting ont his 
hand to grasp this real or fantastic being, who was 
there. he supposed, with no good intentions, he en- 
countered the soft and rounded figure of a woman. 

" The devil take you ! " he exclaimed, '' if any one 
else had met you, you 'd hâve had a bail through your 
head. Wliat are you doing, and where are you going, 
at this time of night? Are you dumb? It certainly 
is a woman," he said to himself. 

The silence was suspicions, but the stranger broke it 
by saying, in a voice which suggested extrême fright. 
" Ah, my good man, l 'm on my way back from a wake." 

'' It is the pretended mother of the marquis,'* thought 
Corentin. '' l 'U see what ahe *s about. Well, go that 
way, old woman," he replied, feigning not to recognize 
her. ** Keep to the left if you don't want to be shot" 

He stood quite still ; then observing that Madame du 
Gua was making for the Papegaut tower, he followed her 
at a distance with diabolical caution. During this fatal 
encounter the Chouans had posted themselves on the 
manure towards which Marche-à-Terre had guided 
them. 

" There 's the Grande-Garce ! " thought Marche-à- 
Terre, as he rose to his feet against the tower wall like 
a bear. 

" We are hère," he said to her in a low voice. 

" Good," she replied, '' there 's a ladder in the garden 
of that house about six feet above the manure ; find it, 
and the Gars is saved. Do you see that small window 
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ap there? It is in the dressiDg-room ; you miist get to 
it This aide of the tower is the only one not watched. 
The horses are readj ; if you can hold the passage over 
the Nançon, a quarter of an honr wili put him ont of 
danger — in spite of his folly. But if that woman tries 
to foUow him, stab her." 

Corentin now saw several of the forms he had 
hitherto supposed to be stones moving cautiously but 
swiftly. He went at once to the guardroom at the 
Porte Saint-Léonard, where he foand the commandant 
fùlly dressed and sound asleep on a camp bed. 

'' Let him alone," said Bean-Red, roaghly, '' he has 
only Jast lain down." 

" The Chouans are hère ! " cried Corentin, in Hulot's 
ear. 

" Impossible I but so much the better," cried the old 
soldicr, still half asleep ; " thon he can fight." 

When Hulot reached the Promenade Corentin 
pointed out to him the singular position taken by the 
Chouans. 

'' They must hâve deceived or strangled the scntries 
I placed between the castle and the Queen's Stair- 
case. Ah ! what a devil of a fog! However, patience ! 
l'U scnd a squad of men under a lieutenant to the 
foot of the rock. There is no use attacking them 
where they are, for those animais are so hard they 'd 
let themselves roU down the précipice without breaking 
a limb." 

The cracked clock of the belfry was rîngîng two when 
the commandant got back to the Promenade after giv- 
ing thèse orders and taking every military précaution 
to seize the Chouans. The sentrics were doubled and 
Mademoiselle de Verneuîl's house became the centre of 
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a Uttle army. Hulot found Corentin absorbed in con- 
templation of tlie window wliich overlooked tlie tower. 

^^ Citizen/' said the commandant, ^^ I think tlie ci- 
devant has fooled us ; there 's nothing stirring." 

^^He is there," cried Corentin, pointing to the win- 
dow. "1 hâve Been a man's shadow on the curtain. 
But I can't think what has become of that boj. Thcy 
must hâve killed him or locked him up. There ! com- 
mandant, don't y ou see that? there 's a man's shadow ; 
come, corne on I '' 

^^ I sha'n't seize him in bed ; thunder of God ! He 
will come out if he went in ; Gudin won't miss him," 
cried Hulot, who had his own reasons for waiting till 
the Gars could défend himself. 

*^ Commandant, I enjoin you, in the name of the law 
to proceed at once into that house." 

** You're a fine scoundrel to try to make me do thaf 

Without showing any resentment at the command- 
antes language, Corentin said cooUy : '* Tou will obey 
me. Hère is an order in good form, signed by the 
minîster of war, which will force you to do so." He 
drew a paper from his pocket and held it out. '^ Do 
you suppose we are such fools as to leave that girl to 
do as she likes? We are endeavoring to suppress a 
civil war, and the grandeur of the purpose covers the 
pettiness of the means." 

"I take the liberty, citizen, of sending you to — you 
understand me? Enough. To the right-about, march I 
Let me alone, or it will be the worse for you." 

^* But read that," persisted Corentin. 

" Don't bother me with your functions," cried Hulot, 
fùrious at receiving orders from a man he regarded as 
contemptible. 

34 
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At this instant Galope-Chopine's boy saddenly ap- 
peared among them like a rat from a hole. 

** The Gars bas started I " he cried. 

"Which way?" 

" The rue Saint-Léonard." 

^' Beau-Pied/' said Hulot in a whisper to the oorpo- 
ral who was near him, ^^ go and tell yoor lieutenant to 
draw in closer round the house, and make ready to fire. 
Left wheel, forward on the tower, the rest of j'ou ! " he 
shouted. 

To understand the conclusion of this fatal drama we 
must re-enter the house with Mademoiselle de Vemeuil 
when she retumed to it after denouncing the marquis to 
the commandant. 

When passions reach their crisis they bring us under 
the dominion of far greater intoxication than the petty 
excitements of wine or opium. The lucidity then 
givcn to ideas, the delicac}' of the high-wrought sensés, 
produce the most singular and unexpected effccts. 
Some persons when the}' find themsclves under the 
tyranny of a single thought can see with extraordinary 
distinctness objects scarcely visible to others, while at 
the same timc the most palpable things become to them 
almost as if the}' did not exist. When Mademoiselle 
de Verneuil hurried, after reading the marquises letter, 
to prépare the way for vengeance just as she had lately 
been preparing ail for love, she was in that stage of 
mental intoxication which makes real life like the life 
of a somnambulist. But when she saw hcr house sur- 
rounded, by her own orders, with a triple line of bayo- 
ncts a sudden flash of light illuminatcd her soûl. She 
Judged hcr conduct and saw with horror that she had 
committed a crime. Under the first shock of this con- 
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TÎction sbe sprang to the thresbold of the door and 
stood there irresolute, striving to think, jet unable to 
follow out lier reasonîng. She knew so vaguely what 
had happened that she tried in vain to remember wby 
sbe was in the antecbamber, and wby she was leading 
a strange cbild by the hand. A million of stars were 
floating in the air before ber like tongues of fire. Sbe 
bcgan to walk about, striving to shake off the horrible 
torpor wbich laid bold of ber ; but, like one asleep, no 
object appearcd to ber under its natural form or in its 
own colors. She grasped the hand of the little boy witb 
a violence not natural to ber, dragging him along witb 
such precipitate steps that sbe seemed to bave the mo- 
tions of a madwoman. She saw neither persons nor 
things in the salon as she crossed it, and yet she was 
saluted by three men who made way to let ber pass. 

" That must be she," said one of them. 

'^ She is very handsome," exclaimed another, who 
was a priest. 

*'Ye8," replied the first; "but how pale and agi- 
tated— " 

^^ And beside herself," said the third ; '* she did not 
even see us." 

At the door of ber own room Mademoiselle de Ver- 
neuil saw the smiling face of Francine, who whispered 
to ber : " He is hère, Marie." 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil awoke, reflected, looked at 
the cbild whose hand she held, remembered ail, and 
replied to the girl : *' Shut up that boy ; if you wisb 
me to live do not let him escape you." 

As she slowly said the words ber eyes were fixed on 
the door of ber bedroom, and there they continued 
fastened witb so dreadful a fixedness that it seemed as 
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If she saw her Tictim ihiongh the wooden panels. Then 
Bhe gently opened it, passed through and dosed it be- 
hind her without turning round, for she saw the mar- 
quis standing before the fireplace. His dress, without 
being too choice, had the look of carefiil arrangement 
which adds so much to the admiration which a woman 
feels for her lover. Ail her self-possession came back 
to her at the sight of him. Her lips, rigid, although 
half-c^n, showed the enamel of her wlûte teeth and 
formed a smile that was fixed and terrible rather than 
▼oluptuous. She walked with slow steps toward the 
young man and pointed with her finger to the dodc. 

" A man who is worthy of love is worth waiting for,^ 
she said with deceptive gayety. 

Then, overcome with the violence of her émotions, she 
dropped upon the sofa which was near the fireplace. 

*'Dear Marie, you are charming when you are 
angry," said the marquis, sitting down beside her and 
taking her hand, which she let him take, and entreat- 
ing a look, which sbe refused him. '^ I hope," he con- 
tinued, in a tender, caressîng voice, '^ that my wife will 
not long refuse a glance to her loving husband." 

Hearing the words she tumed abruptly and looked 
into his eyes. 

^^ What is the meaning of that dreadM look?" he 
said, laughing. ''But your hand is burning! oh, m^- 
love, what is it?" 

** Your love ! " she repeatcd, in aduU, changed voice. 

*' Yes," he said, tbrowing himself on his knees be- 
side her and taking her two hands which he covered 
with kisses. " Yes, my love — I am thine for life." 

She pushed him violently away from her and rose. 
Her features contracted, she laughed as mad people 
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laugh, and then she said to him: '' Ton do not mean 
one Word of ail yoa are saying, base man — baser than 
the lowest villain." She sprang to the dagger which 
was Ijing beside a flower-vase, and let it sparkle be- 
fore the eyes of the amazed youDg marquis. '^ Bah I " 
she said, fiinging it away from her, ^' I do not respect 
you enough to kill you. Your blood is even too vile to 
be shed by soldiers ; I see nothing fit for yoa but the 
executioner." 

The words were painfuUy uttered in a low voice, and 
she moved her feet like a spoilt child, impatiently. The 
marquis went to her and tried to clasp her. 

^'Don't touch mel" she cried| recoiling from him 
with a look of horror. 

'^ She is mad ! " said the marquis in despair. 

*' Mad, yes ! '* she repeated, ^^ but not mad enough to 
be your dupe. What wouldl not forgive to passion? 
but to seek to possess me without love, and to write to 
that woman — " 

" To whom hâve I written?'* he said, with an aa- 
tonishment which was certainly not feigned. 

'^ To that chaste woman who sought to kill me." 

The marquis tumed pale with anger and said, grasp- 
ing the back of a chair until he broke it, " If Madame 
du Gua has committed some dastardly wrong — " 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil looked for the letter ; not 
finding it she called to Francine. 

" Where is that letter? " she asked. 

" Monsieur Corentin took it." 

^^ Corentin I ah ! I understand it ail ; he wrote the 
letter ; he has deceived me with diabolical art — as he 
alone can deceive." 

With a piercing cry she flung herself on the sofay 
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tears rnshing from her eyes. Donbt and confidence 
were eqaally dreadful now. The marquis knelt beside 
her and clasped her to his breast, saying, again and 
agalu, the only words he was able to atter : — 

^' Why do you weep, my darling? there is no hann 
done ; your reproaches were ail love ; do not weep, I 
love you — I shall always love you." 

Suddenly he felt her press him with almost Buper- 
natural force. ^'Do you Btill love me?'' 8he said, 
amid her sobs. 

^^ Can you donbt it?'' he replied in a tone that was 
almost melancholy. 

She abruptly disengaged herself firom his arms, and 
fled, as if frîghtened and confused, to a litUc distance. 

" Do I doubt it? " she exclaimed, but a smile of gen- 
tle meaning was on her lover's face, and the words died 
away upon her lips ; she Ict him take her by the hand 
and lead her to the salon. There an altar had been 
hastily arrangea during her absence. The priest was 
robed in his officiating vcstments. The lighted tapers 
shed upon the ceiling a glow as soft as hope itself. She 
now recognized the two men who had bowed to her, the 
Comte de Bauvan and the Baron du Guénic, the wit- 
nesses chosen by Montauran. 

" You will not still refuse? " said the marquis. 

But at the sight she stopped, stepped backward into 
her chamber and fell on her knees ; raising her hands 
towards the marquis she cried out : '^ Pardon ! pardon ! 
pardon ! " 

Her voice died away, her head fell back, her eyes 
closed, and she lay in the arms of her lover and Fran- 
cine as if dead. When she opened her eyes they met 
those of the young man full of loving tendemess. 
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'^ Marie I patience ! this is jour last trial,'' he said. 

" The last ! " she exclaimed, bitteriy. 

Francine and the marquis looked at each other in 
surprise, but she silenced them by a gesture. 

*^Call the priest," she said, ^^and leave me alone 
with him." 

They did so, and withdrew. 

'^My father," she said to the priest so suddenly 
ealled to her, ^Mn my childhood, an old man, white- 
haired like yourself, used to tell me that God would 
grant ail things to those who had faith. Is that true?" 

^^ It is true,'' replied the priest ; ^^ ail things are possi- 
ble to Him who created ail/' 

Mademoiselle de Verneuil threw herself on her knees 
before him with incredible enthusiasm. 

''Oh, my God ! " she cried in eestasy, '* my faith in 
thee is equal to my love for him ; inspire me ! do hère 
a miracle, or take my life ! " 

'* Your prayer will be granted," said the priest. 

Marie returned to the salon leaning on the arm of 
the vénérable old man. A deep and secret émotion 
brought her to the arms of her lover more brilliant than 
on any of her past days, for a serenity like that which 
painters give to the martjTs added to her face an im- 
posing dignity. She held out her hand to the marquis 
and together they advanced to the altar and knelt down. 
The marriage about to be celebrated beside the nup- 
tial bed, the altar hastily raised, the cross, the vessels, 
the chalice, secretly brought thither by the priest, the 
fumes of incense rising to the ceiling, the priest himself, 
who wore a stole above his cassock, the tapers on an 
altar in a salon, — ail thèse things combined to form 
a strange and touching scène, which typified those times 
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of saddest memory, when civil disoord oyerthrew mil 
Bacred institutions. Religions cérémonies tfaen had the 
savor of the mysteries. Cliildren were baptized in the 
chambers where the mothers were stiU groaning fh>ni 
their labor. As in the olden time, the Savioor went, 
poor and lowly, to console the dying. Young girls re- 
ceîved their first communion in the home where they 
had played since infancy. The marriage of the marquis 
and Mademoiselle de Vemeuil was now solemnized, 
like many other unions, by a service oontraiy to the 
récent légal enactments. In after years thèse mar^ 
riages, mostly celebrated at the foot of oaks, were 
scrupulously recognized and considered légal The 
pricst who thus preserved the ancient usages was one 
of thosc men who hold to their principlcs in the heiglit 
of the storm. His voice, which never made the oath 
exacted by the Republic, uttered no word throughout 
the tempcst that did net make for peace. He never in- 
citcd, like the Abbé Gudin, to fîre and s word ; but like 
many others, he devoted himsclf to the still more dan- 
gerous mission of performing his priestly functions for 
the soûls of faithful Catholics. To accomplish this péri- 
lous miuistry he used ail the pious deceptious necessi- 
tated by persécution, and the marquis, when he sought 
his ser\'ices on this occasion, had found him in one of 
those excavated caverns which are known, even to the 
présent day, by the name of "the priest's hiding- 
place.'' The mère sight of that pale and suffering face 
was enough to give this worldly room a holy aspect. 

AU was now ready for the act of misery and of joy. 
Before beginning the ceremony the priest asked, in the 
dead silence, the names of the bride. 

" Marie-Nathalie, daughter of Mademoiselle Blanche 
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de Castéran, abbess, deceased, of Notre-Dame de Séez, 
and Victor- Amédée, Duc de VerneuiL" 

"Whereborn?" 

'^ At La Ghasterie, near Alençon." 

*' I never supposed," said the baron in a low voice to 
the coant, '^that Montauran would bave tbe foUy to 
marry her, The nataral daughter of a duke ! — horrid I " 

" If it were of the king, well and good," replied the 
Comte de Bauvan, smiling. ^^ However, it is not for me 
to blâme him ; I like Charette's mistress full as well ; 
and I shall transfer the war to her — though she 's not 
one to bill and coo." 

The names of the marqais had been fîUed in previ- 
ously, and the two lovers now signed the document 
with their witnesses. The ceremony then began. At 
that instant Marie, and she alone, heard the sound of 
muskets and the heavy tread of soldiers, — no doubt re- 
lieving the guard in the church which she had herself 
demanded. She trembled violently and raised her eyes 
to the cross on the altar. 

^^ A saint at last," said Francine, in a low voîoe. 

" Give me such saints, and I '11 be devilishly devout," 
added the count, in a whisper. 

When the priest made the customary inquiry of Made- 
moiselle de Verneuil, she answered by a "yes" uttered 
with a deep sigh. Bending to her husband's ear she 
said: " You will soon know why I bave broken the 
oath I made never to marry y ou." 

After the ceremony ail présent passed into the din ing- 
room, where dinner was serred, and as they took their 
places Jérémie, Marie's footman, came into the room 
terrified. The poor bride rose and went to him ; Fran- 
cine followed her. With one of those prétexta whieh 
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never fail a woman, she begged the marquis to do the 
honora for a moment, and went ont, taking Jërémie with 
her before he ooald utter the fatal words. 

'^ Ah I Francine, to be dying a thoosand deaths and 
not to die I *' she cried. 

This absence might well be snpposed to hâve its 
cause in the ceremony that had just taken place. 
Towards the end of the dinner, as the marquis was be- 
ginning to feel uneasy, Marie retumed in ail the pomp 
of a bridai robe. Her face was calm and JoyM, while 
that of Francine who foUowed her had terror imprinted 
on every feature, so that the guests might well hâve 
thought they saw in thèse two women a fantastic pic- 
ture by Salvator Rosa, of Life and Death holding cach 
othcr by the hand. 

" Gentlemen," said Marie to the priest, the baron, and 
the count, " 3^ou are my guests for the night. I find 
you cannot leave Fougères ; it would be dangerous to 
attempt it. My good maid bas instructions to makc 
you comfortable in your apartments. No, you must 
not rebel," she added to the priest, who was about to 
speak. '^ I hope 3'ou will not thwart a woman on her 
wcdding-day." 

An hour later she was alone with her husband in the 
room she had so joyously arrangcd a few hours earlier. 
They had reached that fatal bed where, like a tomb, so 
many hopes are wrecked, where the waking lo a bappy 
life is ail uncertain, where love is born or dies, accord- 
ing to the natures that are tried there. Marie looked 
at the clock. " Six hours to live," she murmured, 

'* Can I hâve slept?'' she cried towards morning, 
wakening with one of those sudden movcmcnts which 
rouse us when we hâve made ourselves a promise to 
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wake at a certain hour. '^Tes, I bave slept," she 
thought, seeing by tbe light of tbe candies tbat tbe 
bands of tbe clock were pointing to two in tbe morning. 
Sbe turned and looked at tbe sleeping marquis, lying 
like a cbild witb bis bead on one band, tbe otber clasp- 
ing bis wife's band, bis lips balf smiling as tbougb be 
bad fallen asleep wbile sbe kissed bim. 

'^ Ab !" sbe wbispered to berself, '^be sleeps like an 
infant ; be does not distrust me — me, to wbom be bas 

' 'm 

given a bappiness witbout a name." 

Sbe touebed bim softly and be woke, continuing to 
smile. He kissed tbe band be beld and looked at tbe 
wrctcbed woman witb eyes so sparkling tbat sbe could 
not endure tbeir ligbt and slowly lowered ber large eye- 
lids. Her busband migbt jusUy bave accused ber of 
coquetry if sbe were not concealing tbe terrors of ber 
soûl by tbus evading tbe fire of bis looks. Togetber 
tbey raised tbeir cbarming beads and made eacb otber 
a sign of gratitude for tbe pleasures tbey bad tasted ; 
but aftcr a rapid glance at tbe beautiful picturc bis wife 
presented, tbe marquis was struck witb an expression 
on ber face wbicb seemed to bim melancboly, and be 
said in a tender voice, " Wby sad, dear love? " 

" Poor Alpbonse," sbe answered, '* do you know to 
wbat I bave led you ? " 

''To bappiness." 

''Todeatb!" 

Sbuddering witb borror sbe sprang from tbe bed; 
tbe marquis, astonisbed, followed ber. His wife mo- 
tioned bim to a window and raised tbe curtain, pointing 
as sbe did so to a score of soldiers. Tbe moon bad 
scattered tbe fog and was now casting ber wbite ligbt 
on tbe muskets and tbe aniforms^ on tbe impassible 
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Corentin padng ap and down like a Jackal waiting finr 
bis prey, on the commandant standing atill, his anns 
croBsed, his nose in the air, his^ lips corling, watchfùl 
and displeased. 

^' Corne, Marie, leave them and corne back to me." 

^' Why do yon smile? I plaoed them there/' 

*' You are dreaming/* 

" No." 

Tbey looked at eacb other for a moment. The mar> 
quis divined tbe whole troth, and be took ber in his 
arms. ^^ No matter I " be said, *^ I love yon stilL" 

^'AIl is not lostl" cried Marie, ^'it cannot bel 
Alphonse/' she said after a pause, ^'there is hope." 

At this moment they distinctly heard the owl's cry, 
and Francine entered from the dressing-room. 

"Pierre bas corne! " she said with a joy that was 
like delirium. 

The marquise and Francine dressed Montauran in 
Chouan clothcs with that amazing rapidity that belongs 
only to women. As soon as Marie saw her husband 
loading the gun Francine had brought in she slipped 
hastily from the room with a sign to her faithful maid. 
Francine then took the marquis to the dressing-room 
adjoining the bed-chamber. The 3'oung man sceing a 
large number of sheets knotted firml^' together, per- 
ceived the means by which the girl ezpected him to 
escape the vigilance of the soldiers. 

'^ I can't get through there," be said, examining the 
bull's-eye window. 

At that instant it was darkened by a thickset figure, 
and a hoarse voice, known to Francine, said in a whis- 
per, "Make haste^ gênerai, those rascally Blues are 
stirring." 
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'^Ohl one more kiss/' said a trembling voice beside 
him. 

The marquis, whose feet were already on the liberat- 
ing ladder, though lie was not whoUy through the win- 
dow, felt his neck clasped with a despairing pressure. 
Seeing that his wife bad put on his clothes, he tried to 
detain her; but she tore herself roughly from his 
arms and he was forced to descend. In his hand he 
held a fragment of some stufT which the moonlight 
showed him was a pièce of the waistcoat he had worn 
the night before. 

*' Haïti firel" 

Thèse words uttered by Hulot in the midst of a silence 
that was almost horrible broke the speD which seemed 
to hold the men and their surroundings. A volley of 
balls coming from the valley and reaching to the foot of 
the tower succeeded the discharges of the Blues posted 
on the Promenade. The fire of the Republicans was un- 
remitting. Not a cry came from the Chouans. Between 
each discharge the silence was frightful. 

But Ck>rentin had heard a fall from the ladder on the 
précipice side of the tower, and he suspected some ruse. 

" None of those animais are growling," he said to 
Hulot; " our loyers are capable of fooling us on this 
Bide, and escaping themselves on the other.'' 

The spy, to clear up the mystery, sent for torches ; 
Hulot, understanding the force of Corentin's supposition, 
and hearîng the noise of a serions struggle in the di- 
rection of the Porte Saint-Léonard, rushed to the 
guard-house exclaiming: "That 's true, they won't 
separate.'' 

" His head is well riddled, commandant,'' said Beau- 
Pied, who was the first to meet him^ " but he killed 
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Gndin, ft&d voanded two men. Hs 1 the ssvige ; 1m 
got throDgh tfaree ranka of our beat men ani wonld 
baye leached the fields if it bad n't been for tbe Bentiy 
at the gâte who spilted him od hia bayonet" 

The commandaDt rosbed into the gnard-room and sair 
OD a camp bedatead a bloody body vhich had jnst been 
laid there. He went np to the sapposed marquis, 
raiaed tbe hat which coTored the face, and fëll into a 

" I enspected iti " be cried, crossing bis arma vio- 
lentiy ; " ehe kept him, cnrsed thunder ! too long." 

Tbe Boldiera stood abont^ motionlesa. The oom- 
mandant himself anfastened the long black bair of a 
vomaD. Suddenly the silence was broken by tbe 
tramp of mcD and Corentin entered tbe guardroom, 
preceding four soidlcrs trbo bore od their guns, ci'ossed 
to make a Htter, tbe body of Montauran, who was ehot 
in the thighs and arms. Tbey laid blm on the bedstead 
beflide hla wife. He saw her, and found strength to 
clasp her hnnd with a convulsive gesture. The djing 
woman turned her head, reo^nized her husband, 
and âhuddered with a spaem that was horrible to sec, 
mniinimng in a Toice almost extînet ; '* A day with- 
out a morrow I God heard me too welL" 

" Commandant," said the marquis, collecting ail bis 
etrength, and still holding Marie's hand, "I count 
on your honor to send the newa of my deatb to my 
yonng brother, who is now in London. Write him 
that if he wishea to obey my last injunction he will 
never bear anna f^ainst hia country — neitber fflust be 
abandon the king's service." 

" It shall be done," sud Hnlot, pressing the hand of 
the dying mao. 
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"Take them to the nearcst hospital," crîed Gorentin. 

Hulot took tbe spy by the arm with a grip that lefb 
the imprint of his fîngers on the flesh. 

"Out of this camp!" hecried; *'your business is 
done hère. Look well at the face of Commander Hulot, 
and never find yourself again in his way if you don't 
want your belly to be the scabbard of his blade — " 

And the old soldier flourished his sabre. 

*' That 's another of the honest men who will never 
make their way/' said Corentin to himself when he was 
some distance from the guardroom. 

The marquis was still able to thank his gallant ad- 
versary by a look marking the respect which ail soldiers 
feel for loyal enemies. 

In 1827 an old man accompanîed by his wife was 
buying cattle in the market-place of Fougères. Few 
persons remembered that he had killed a hundred or 
more men, and that his former name was Marche-à- 
Terre. A person to whom we owe important informa- 
tion about ail the personages of this drama saw him 
there, leading a cow, and was struck by his simple, in- 
genuous air, which led her to remark, *' That must be 
a worthy man." 

As for Cibot, otherwise called Pille-Miche, we already 
know his end. It is likely that Marche-à-Terre made 
some attempt to save his comrade from the scaffold ; pos- 
sibly he was in the square at Alençon on the occasion 
of the frightful tumult which was one of the eyents of the 
famous trial of Bifoël, Briond, and la Chanterie. 
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A PASSION IN THE DESERT. 

^< The sight was fearM I *' she exclaimed, as we lefl 
the ménagerie of Monsiear Martin. 

She had been watching that daring speculator as he 
went through his wonderful performance in the den of 
the hjena. 

*' How is it possible/' she continued, " to tame those 
animais so as to be certain that he can trust them? ** 

^^ You think it a problem," I aoswered, interrapting 
her, " and yet it is a natural fact." 

^' Oh ! " she cried, an incredolous smile flickeriug on 
her lip. 

^' Do you think that beasts are devoid of passions? ^ 
I asked. ^' Let me assure you that we teach them ail the 
vices and virtues of our own state of civilization/' 

She looked at me in amazement. 

** The first time I saw Monsieur Martin," I added, " I 
exclaimed, as you do, with surprise. I happened to be 
sitting beside an old soldier whose right leg was ampu- 
tated, and whose appearance had attracted my notice as 
I entered the building. His face, stamped with the scars 
of battle, wore the undaunted look of a vétéran of the 
wars of Napoléon. Moreover, the old hero had a frank 
and joyous manner which attracts me wherever I meet it. 
He was, doubtless, one of those old campaigners whom 
nothing can surprise, who fînd something to laugh at in 
the last contortions of a comrade, and will bury a friend 
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or rifle his body gayly ; challenging ballets with indiflfeiu 
enoe ; making short shrifb for themselyes or others ; and 
fratemizing, as a usnal thing, with the devil. After look* 
ing verj attentively at the proprietor of the ménagerie 
as he entered the den, my companion cnrled his lip with 
that expression of satirical contempt which well-in* 
fbrmed men scnnetimes put on to matk the différence 
between themselves and dupes. As I uttered my ex* 
damation of surprise at the coolness and courage of 
Monsieur Martin, the oM soldier smiled, shook hto 
head, and said with a knowing glanée, 'An old stoiy ! ' 

*^ *' How do you mean, an old story ? ' I asked. * If 
you oould explain the secret of this mysterions pow^i 
I shoold be greatly obliged to you.' 

" After a while, during which we became better ao» 
quainted, we went to dine at the first restaurant we 
could find after leaving the ménagerie. A bottle of 
Champagne with our dessert brightened the recollections 
of the old man and made them singularly vivid. He 
related to me a circumstance in his early history which 
proved that he had ample cause to pronounce Monsieur 
Martin's performance ' an old story/ " 

When we reached her house, she was so persuasive 
and captivating, and made me so many pretty promises, 
that I consented to write down for her benefit the story 
told me by the old hero. On the following day I sent 
her this épisode of an historîcal epic, which might be 
entitled, "The French in Egypt." 



At the time of General Desaix's expédition to Uppet 
£gypt a Provençal soldier, who had fallen into the hands 
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of the Maugrabins, was marched by those tireless Arabs 
across the désert which lies beyond the cataracts of the 
Nile. To put sufficient distance between themselves 
and the French army and thus insure their safety, the 
Maugrabins made a forced march, and did not hait un- 
til after nightfall. They then camped about a well 
shaded with palm-trees, near which they had previously 
buried a stock of provisions. Not dreaming that the 
thought of escape could enter their captive's mind, they 
merely bound his wrists, and lay down to sleep them- 
selves, after eating a few dates and giving their horses 
a feed of barley. When the bold Provençal saw his 
enemies too soundly asleep to watch him, he used his 
teeth to pick up a scimitar, with which, steadying the 
blade by means of his knees, he contrived to eut through 
the cord which bound his hands, and thus recovered 
his liberty. He at once seized a carbine and a pon- 
lard, took the précaution to lay in a supply of dates, a 
small bag of barley, some powder and bail, buckled on 
the scimitar, mounted one of the horses, and spurred 
him in the direction where he supposed the French army 
to be. Impatient to meet the outposts, he pressed the 
horse, which was already wearied, so severely that the 
poor animal fell dead with his flanks torn, leaving the 
Frenchman alone in the midst of the désert. 

After marching for a long time through the sand with 
the dogged courage of an escaping galley-slave, the sol- 
dier was forced to hait as the darkness drew on ; for 
his utter weariness compelled him to rest, though the ex- 
quisite sky of an Eastem nîght might well hâve tempted 
him to continue the joumey. Happily he had reached a 
slight élévation, at the top of which a few palm-trees 
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shot npward, whose leafage, seen ftom a long difitanœ 
against the sky, had helped to sustain his hopes. His 
fatigue was so great that he threw himself down on a 
block of granité, cat by Nature into the shape of a camp- 
bed, and slept heavily, without taking the least precau- 
tion to protect himself while aaleep. He accepted the 
loBS of his life as inévitable, and his last waking thougfat 
was one of regret for having left the Maugrabins, 
whose nomad life began to charm him now that he 
was far away from them and ftom every other hope 
of Bucoor* 

He was wakened by the sun, whose pitiless beams 
fidling yerticaDy upon the granité rock prodnced an in- 
tolérable heat. The Provençal had ignorantly flung 
himself down in a contrary direction to the shadows 
thrown by the verdant and majestic fronds of the palm- 
trees. He gazed at thèse solitary monarchs and shud- 
dered. They rccallcd to his mind the graceful shafts 
crowncd with long weaving leaves which distingaish the 
Saracenic columns of the cathedral of Arles. The tbought 
overcame him, and whcn, aflter counting the trces, he 
threw hÎB cyes upon the scène around him, an agony of 
despair convulscd his soûl. He saw a limitless océan. 
The sombre sands of the désert stretched out till lost to 
sight in ail directions ; they glittered with dark lustre 
like a stecl blade shining in the sun. He could not tell 
if it were an océan or a chain of lakes that lay mirrored 
bcfore him. A hot vapor swcpt in waves above the 
surface of this heaving continent. The sky had the Ori- 
entai glow of translucent purity which disappoints be- 
cause it leaves nothing for the imagination to désire. 
The heavcns and the earth were both on fire. Silence 
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added its awfùl and desolate majesty. Infinitude, im* 
mensity pressed down upon tbe soûl on every side ; not 
a cloud in the sky, not a breath in the air, not a rift on 
the breast of the sand, which was ruffied only with little 
ridges searcely rising above its surface. Far as the eye 
could reach the horizon fell away into space, marked by 
a slender line, slim as the edge of a sabre, — like as in 
summer seas a thread of light parts this earth &om the 
heaven it mcets. 

The Provençal clasped the trunk of a palm-tree as if 
it were the body of a friend. Sheltered from the sua 
by its straight and slender shadow, he wept ; and près* 
ently sitting down he remained motionless, contemplât- 
ing with awful dread the implacable nature stretched 
out before him. He cried aloud, as if to tempt the sol- 
itude to answer him. His voice, lost in the hollows of 
the hillock, sounded afar with a thin résonance that 
retumed no écho; the écho came fîrom the soldier's 
heart. He was twenty-two years old, and he loaded his 
carbîne. 

'^ Time enough ! ** he muttered, as he put the liber- 
ating weapon on the sand beneath him. 

Gazing by tums at the bumished blackness of the 
sand and the blue expanse of the sky, the soldier 
dreamed of France. He smelt in fancy the gutters of 
Paris ; he remembered the towns through which he had 
passed, the faces of his comrades, and the most trifling 
incidents of his life. His southem imagination saw 
the pebbles of his own Provence in the undulating play 
of the heated air, as it seemed to roughen the far-reach- 
ing surface of the désert. Dreading the dangers of this 
cruel mirage, he went down the little hill on the side 
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oiq[>osite to that by which he had gone np the night befora. 
His joy was great when he disoovered a natoral grottOi 
formed by the immense blocka of granité which made m 
foundation for the rising ground. The remuants of m 
mat showed that the place had once been Inhabited, 
and dose to the entrance were a few pahn-trees loaded 
with finit. The instinct which binds men to life woke 
in his heart. He now hoped to live ontQ some Maugra- 
bin shoold pass that way ; possibly he might eyen hear 
the roar of cannon, for Bonaparte was at that time 
overronning Egypt. Encooraged by thèse thoughts, 
the Frenchman shook down a doster of the ripe fruit 
under the weight of which the pahns were bending ; and 
as he tasted this unhoped-for manna, he thanked the 
former inhabitant of the grotto for the cultivation of the 
trees, which the rich and luscious flesh of the fruit amply 
attested. Like a tnie Provençal, he passcd fh)m the 
gloom of despair to a joy that was half insane. He ran 
back to the top of the hill, and busied hîmself for the 
rest of the day in cutting down onc of the stérile trees 
which had been his shelter the night before. 

Some vague rccoUectiou made him think of the wild 
beasts of the désert, and forcseeing that they would corne 
to drink at a spring which bubbled through the sand at 
the foot of the rock, he resolved to protect his hermitage 
by felling a tree across the entrance. Notwithstanding 
his eagemess, and the strength which the fear of being 
attacked while asleep gave to his muscles, he was un- 
able to eut the palm-tree in pièces dunng the day; 
but he succeeded in bringing it down. Towards even- 
ing the king of the désert fell ; and the noise of his 
fall, echoing far, was like a moan from the breast of 
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Solitude. The soldier shuddcred, as though he had 
heard a voîce predicting evil. Bat, like an heir who does 
not long mourn a parent, lie stripped from the beauti- 
ful tree the arching green fronds — its poetieal adorn- 
ment — and made a bed of them in his refuge. Then, 
tired with his work and by the heat of the day, he fell 
asleep beneath the red vault of the grotto. 

In the middle of the night his sleep was broken by a 
étrange noise. He sat up ; the deep silence that reigned 
everywhere enabled him to hear the altemating rhythm 
of a respiration whose savage vigor could not belong to 
a human being. A terrible fear, increased by the dark- 
ness, by the silence, by the rush of his waking fancies, 
numbed his heart. He felt the contraction of his hair, 
which rose on end as his eyes, dilating to their full 
strength, beheld through the darkness two faint amber 
lights. At Ûrst he thought them an optical delusion ; 
but by degrees the clearness of the night enabled him to 
distinguish objects in the grotto, and he saw, within two 
feet of him, an enormous animal l^ing at rest. 

Was it a lion? Was it a tiger? Was it a crocodile? 
The Provençal had not enough éducation to know in 
what sub-species he ought to class the intruder ; but his 
terror was ail the greater because his ignorance made it 
yague. He endured the cruel trial of listening, of striv- 
ing to catch the peculiarities of this breathing without 
losing one of its inflections, and without daring to make 
the slightest movement. A strong odor, likc that ex- 
haled by foxes, only far more pungent and penetrating, 
filled the grotto. When the soldier had tasted it, so to 
speak, by the nose, his fear became terror ; he could no 
longer doubt the nature of the terrible companion whose 
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royal laîr he had taken for a bivonac. Before long, tlie 
reflection of the moon, as it sank to the horizon, lîghted 
up the den and gleamed apon the shining, spotted skin 
of a panther. 

The lion of Egypt lay asleep, carled up like a dog, 
the peaceable possessor of a kennel at the gâte of a 
mansion ; its ejes, which had opened for a moment, 
were now closed; its head was tnmed towards the 
Frenchman. A hundred conflicting thon^ts mshed 
through the mind of the panthères prisoner. Shoold 
he kill it with a shot fh>m his musket? Bat ère the 
thought was formed, he saw thcre was no room to take 
aim ; the muzzle would hâve gone beyond the animal. 
Suppose he were to wake it ? The fear kept him motion- 
less. As he hcard the beaiîng of his heart through the 
dead silence, he cursed the strong pulsations of his vig- 
orous blood, lest the}' should disturb the sleep which 
gave him time to think and plan for safet}'. Twice he 
put his haud on his scimitar, with the idea of striking off 
the head of his enemy; but the difflculty of cutting 
through the close-haired skin made him rcnounce the 
bold attempt Suppose he misscd his aim? It would, 
he knew, bc certain dcath. He preferrcd the chances 
of a stnigglc, and resolved to await the dawn. It was 
net long in coming. As daylight broke, the French- 
man was able to examine the animal. Its muzzle was 
staincd with blood. '' It has eatcn a good mcal," 
thought he, not caring whcther the fcast were human 
flesh or not ; '* it will not be hungry when it wakes." 

It was a female. The fur on the belly and on the 
thighs was of sparkling whitencss. Several little spots 
like velvet made pretty bracelets round her paws. The 
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muscular taîl was also white, but it terminated with black 
rings. The fur of the back, yellow as dead gold and 
very soft and glossy, bore the characteristie spots, 
shaded like a full-blown rose, which distinguîsh the 
panther from ail other species of /dis. This terrible 
hostess lay tranquilly snoring, in an attitude as easy 
and graceful as that of a cat on the cushions of an otto- 
man. Her bloody paws, sinewy and well-armed, were 
stretched beyond her head, which lay upon them ; and 
from her muzzle projected a few straight hairs called 
whiskers, which shimmered in the carly light like silver 
wires. If he had seen her lying thus imprisoned in a 
cage, the Provençal would hâve admired the creature's 
grâce, and the strong contrasts of vivid color which 
gave to her robe an impérial splendor ; but as it was, 
his sight was jaundiced by sinister forebodings. The 
présence of the panther, though she was still asleep, had 
the same effect upon his mind as the magnetic eyes of a 
snake produce, we are told, upon the nightingale. The 
soldier's courage oozed away in présence of this silent 
péril, though he was a man who gathered nerve before 
the mouths of cannon belching grape-shot. And yet, 
ère long, a bold thought entered his mind, and checked 
the cold sweat which was rolling from his brow. Roused 
to action, as some men are when, driven face to face 
with death, they defy it and ofTer themselves to their 
doom, he saw a tragedy before him, and he resolved to 
play his part with honor to the last. 

*' Yesterday," he said, " the Arabs might hâve killed 
me." 

Regarding himself as dead, he waited bravely, but 
with anxious curiosity, for the waking of his enemy. 
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When the sun rose, the panther suddenly opened her 
eyes ; then she stretched her paws yiolently, as if to an- 
limber them from the cramp of their position. Ftes- 
enily she yawned and showed the fHghtfhl annament of 
her teeth, and her cloven tongne, rough as a grater. 

^* She is like a dainty woman,'' thought the French- 
man, watching her as she rolled and tumed on her side 
with an easy and ooquettish movement. She licked the 
blood fh)ni her paws, and rabbed her head with a reit- 
erated movement fùU of grâce. 

'' Well done I dress yourself prettily, my litUe woman/' 
said the Frenchman, who reoovered his gayety as soon 
as he had recovered his courage. ^* We are going to 
bid each othcr good-moming ; " and he fclt for the short 
poniard which he had taken from the Maugrabins. 

At this instant the panther tumed her head towanls 
the Frenchman and looked at him fîxedl}', without mov« 
ing. The rigidity of her metallic eyes and their insup- 
portable clearness made the Provençal shudder. The 
beast moved towards him ; he looked at her caressingly, 
with a soothing glanée by which he hopcd to magnetize 
her. He let her come quite close to him beforc he 
stirred ; then, with a touch as gentle and loving as lie 
might hâve uscd to a pretty woman, he slid his hand 
along her spinc from the head to the flanks, scratching 
with his nails the flexible vertebrœ which divide the 
yellow back of a panther. The créature drew up her 
tail voluptuouslj, her eyes softened, and when for the 
third time the Frenchman bestowed this self-intcrested 
caress, she gave vent to a purr like that with which a 
cat expresses plcasure ; but it issued from a throat so 
deep and powerful that the sound echoed through the 
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grotto like the last chords of an organ rolling along the 
roof of a church. The Provençal, perceiving the value 
of his caresses, redoubled them, until they had com- 
pletely soothed and lulled the imperious courtesan. 

When he felt that he had subdued the ferocity of his 
capricioas eompanion, whose hnnger had so fortunately 
been appeased the night before, he rose to leave the 
grotto. The panther let him go; but as soon as he 
reached the top of the little hill she bounded afber him 
with the lightness of a bird hopping from branch to 
branch, and rubbed against his legs, arehing her back 
with the gesture of a domestic cat. Then looking at 
her guest with an eye that was growing less inflexible^ 
she uttered the savage ery which naturalists liken to the 
noise of a saw. 

'* My lady is exacting," eried the Frenchman, smiling. 
He began to play with her ears and stroke her belly, 
and at last he scratched her head firmly with his nails. 
Encouraged by suceess, he tickled her skull with the 
point of his daggcr, looking for the right spot where to 
stab her ; but the hardness of the bone made him pause, 
dreading failure. 

The sultana of the désert acknowledgcd the talents of 
her slave by lifting her head and swaying her neek to 
lis caresses, betraying satisfaction by the tranquillity of 
her relaxed attitude. The Frenchman suddenly per- 
ceived that he could assassinate the ûerce princess at a 
blow, if he struck her in the throat ; and he had raised 
the weapon, when the panther, surfeited perhaps with 
his caresses, threw herself gracefùlly at his feet, glano- 
ing up at him with a look in which, despite her natural 
ferocity, a flicker of kindness could be seen. The poor 
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Provençal, fhistrateâ for the moment, ate his dates 
he leaned against a palm-tree, casting ftom Urne to time 
an interrogating eye across the désert in ttie hope cf 
disceming rescae from afar, and then lowering it upon 
his terrible companion, to watch the chances of her an- 
certain demency. £ach time that he threw away a 
date-stone the panther eyed the spot where it fell with 
an expression of keen distanst ; and she ezamined the 
Frenchman with what might be called commercial pru- 
dence. The examination, however, seemed favorable, 
for when the man had jQnished his meagre meal she 
licked his shoes and wiped off the dust, which was cafced 
into the folds of the leather, with her roogh and power- 
fùl tongue. 

'* How will it be when she is hungry? " thought the 
Provençal. In spite of the shudder which this reflection 
cost htm, his attention was attracted by the symmetrical 
proportions of the animal, and he began to measure them 
with his eye. She was three feet in height to the shool- 
der, and four feet long, not ineludlng the tail. That 
powerful weapon, which was round as a club, meas- 
ured threc feet. The head, as large as that of a lioness, 
was remarkable for an expression of crafty intelligence ; 
the cold cruelty of a tiger was its rullng trait, and yet 
it bore a vague rcsemblance to the face of an artful wo- 
man. As the soldier watched her, the countenance of 
thls solitary queen shone with savage gayety like that of 
Nero in his cups : she had slaked her thirst for blood, 
and now wished for play. The Frenchman tried to corne 
and go, and accustom her to his movements. The pan- 
ther lefb hlm free, as if contented to foUow him with her 
eyes, seeming, however, less like a faithful dog watching 
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his master's movements with affection, than a huge 
Angora cat uneasy and suspicions of thcin. A few steps 
brought him to the sprîng, where hc saw the carcass of 
his horse, which the panther had evidently carried there. 
Only two thirds was eaten. The sight reassured the 
Frenchman ; for it explained the absence of his tenîble 
companion and the forbearance which she had shown to 
him while asleep. 

This first good luck encouragcd the reckless soldier 
as he thought of the future. The wild idea of making 
a home with the panther until some chance of escape 
occurred entered his mind, and he resolved to try every 
means of taming her and of tuming her good-will to 
account. With thèse thoughts he returned to her side, 
and noticed joyfully that she moved her tail with an 
almost imperceptible motion. He sat down beside her 
fearlessly, and they began to play with each other. He 
held her paws and her muzzle, twisted her ears, threw 
her over on her back, and stroked her soft, warm flanks. 
She allowed him to do so ; and when he began to smooth 
the fur of her paws, she carefully drew in her murder- 
ous claws, which werc sharp and curved like a Damascus 
blade. The Frenchman kept one hand on his dagger, 
again watching his opportunity to plungc it into the 
belly of the too-confiding beast ; but the fear that she 
might strangle him in her last convulsions once more 
stayed his hand. Moreover, he felt in his heart a fore- 
boding of remorse which wamed him not to destro}' a 
hitherto inoffensive créature. He even fancied that 
he had found a friend in the limitless désert. His 
mind tumed back, involuntarily, to his first mistress, 
whom he had named in dérision '' Mignonne," because 
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her Jealotufy was so ftirioiui ihat fluooghoiit aie irbolè 
period of their interoourae he Uved in dread citbe knife 
with wbich Bhe threatened him. This reoollecttoii of 
Ida youth snggested the idea of teadiing tfae young pan- 
ther, whose aoft agilitjr and graoe he now admlred witti 
less terror, to answer to the caressing name. Towarda 
evening he had grown so fkmiUar with hia perilona 
position that he was half in love with its dangen, and 
his companion waa so flir tamed that she had cang^t 
the habit of torning to him when he calledi in fidaetto 
tones, '' Mignonne ! '' 

As the son went down Mignonne nttered at intenrall 
a prolonged, deep, mélanoholy cry. 

^* She is well brooght up/* thoagfat the gay soldier. 
** She sajs her prayers." Bnt the jest only came into 
his mind as he watched the peaceful attitude of his com- 
rade. 

" Corne, my pretty blonde, I will let you go to bed 
first," he said, relying on the activity of his legs to get 
away as soon as she fell aslecp, and trasting to fînd 
some other restîng-place for the night. He waited 
anxiously for the right moment, and when it came he 
started vigorously in the direction of the Nile. But he 
had scarcely marched for half an hour through the sand 
before he heard the panther boundîug after him, giving 
at intervais the saw-like cry which was more terrible to 
hear than the thud of her bounds. 

" Well, well ! " he cried, ** she must hâve fallen in 
love with me I Perhaps she has never met any one else. 
It is flattering to be her first love." 

So thinking, he fell into one of the treacherous qaick- 
sands which deceive the inexperienced traveller in the 
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désert, and from whieh there is seldom any escape. He 
felt he was sinkîng, and he uttered a ery of despair. 
The panther seized him by the collar with her teeth, 
and spraDg vigorously backward, drawing him, like 
magie, from the sucking sand. 

^^Ah, Mignonne!" cried the soldier, kissing her 
with enthusiasm, "webelong to each other now, — for 
life, for death ! But play me no trieks," he added, as 
he tarned back the way he came. 

From that moment the désert was, as it were, peopled 
for him. It held a being to whom he could talk, and 
whose ferocity was now lulled into gentleness, although 
he could searcely explain to himself the reasons for this 
extraordinary friendship. His anxiety to keep awake 
and on his guard succumbed to excessive weariness both 
of body and mind, and throwing himself down on the 
floor of the grotto he slept soundly. At his waking 
Mignonne was gone. He mounted the little hill to scan 
the horizon, and perceived her in the far distance retum- 
ing with the long bounds peculiar to thèse animais, who 
are prevented from running by the extrême fiexibiUty of 
their spinal column. 

Mignonne came home with bloody jaws, and received 
the tribute of caresses which her slave hastened to pay , ail 
the while manifesUng her pleasure by reiterated purring. 

Her eyes, now soft and gentle, rested kindly on the 
Provençal, who spoke to her lovingly as he would to a 
domestic animal. 

*'Ah! Mademoiselle, — for you are an honest girl, 
are you not? You like to be petted, don't you? Are 
you not ashamed of yourself ? You hâve been eating a 
Maugrabin. Well, well ! they are animais like the rest 
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ofyon. Bat yon are not to onimoh ap a PramAman ; 

lemember that 1 Ifyoadcs I wiU not We joo." 

She played like a yoaog dog with her master, and let 
hlm rotl ber over and pat and atnAe her, and aoiiiBtfmea 
Bhe wonld coax liim to play by laying a pav wgaa \àM 
knee with a pretty eolidtiiig geatore. 

Sereral days passed rapidly. Thia etnuige eompan- 
ionaUp revealed to tiie Frovetiçal the eablime beantïea 
of the désert. The altemationa of hopo and fear, ttn 
snfBdenpy nS food, the présence of a creatare who oogq- 
pied his thong^ts, — ail this kept hU miod alut, yrt free : 
it waa a li& ftill of étrange oontnuts. SoUtode lerealed' 
to hlm ber secrète, and wn^ped him vitb ber tdiann. \ 
In the rising and the aetting of the ann he aaw splen- 
dora UDknown to the world of men. He quirered as 
he listencd to the soft whirring of the nings of a bird, — 
rare visitant 1 — or watched the blending of the fieetiog 
clouda, — thosc changeflil and many-tinted voyagera. 
In the waking faours of the oight he etudied the play of 
the moon upoo the aandy océan, wbere tbe strong si- 
moom had rippled the surface into waves and ever-vary- 
ing ondulations. He lived in the Eastem day ; he 
worshîpped its marrellous glory. He rejoiced in the 
grandeur of tbe storme when they roUed acroas the vast 
plain, and tossed tho sand upward till it looked like a 
dry red f<% or a solid death-dcaliDg vapor ; and as the 
night came on be wctcomed it with ecstasy, grateful for 
the bIcsBed coolness of the light of the stars. His ears 
Ustened to the music of the skies. Solitude taught bim 
tbe trcasures of méditation. He spent hours in recall- 
iog triflee, and in comparing bis past life with the weird 
présent. 
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He grew fondly attached to bis panther ; for he was 
a man who needed an affection. Whether it were that 
bis own will, magnetically strong, bad modified tbe na- 
ture of bis Savage princess, or tbat tbe wars tben rag- 
ing in tbe désert bad provided ber witb an ample sup- 
ply of food, it is certain tbat sbe sbowed no sign of 
attacking bim, and became so tame tbat be soon felt no 
fear of ber. He spent mucb of bis time in sleeping ; 
tbougb witb bis mind awake, like a spider in its web, 
lest be sbould miss some deliverance tbat migbt cbance 
to cross tbe sandy sphère marked out by tbe hori- 
zon. He bad made bis sbirt into a banner and tied 
it to tbe top of a palm-tree wbicb be bad stripped of 
its leafage. Taking counsel of necessity^ be kept tbe 
flag extendcd by fastening tbe corners witb twigs and 
wedges ; for tbe fittVil wind migbt bave failed to wave 
it at tbe moment wben tbe longed-for succor came in 
sigbt. 

Nevertbeless, tbere were long bours of gloom wben 
bope forsook bim ; and tben be played witb bis pantber. 
He learned to know tbe différent inflections of ber voîoe 
and tbe meanings of ber expressive glance ; be studîed 
tbe variegation of tbe spots wbicb sbaded tbe dcad gold 
of ber robe. Mignonne no longer growled wben be 
caugbt tbe tuft of ber dangerous tail and counted tbe 
black and wbite rings wbicb glittered in tbe sunlight 
like a cluster of precious stones. He deligbted in tbe 
soft Unes of ber lithe body, the wbiteness of ber belly, 
tbe grâce of ber cbarming bead : but above ail he loved 
to watcb ber as sbe gamboUed at play. Tbe agility 
and youtbfùlness of ber movements were a constantly 
fresh surprise to bim. He adnûred tbe suppleness of 
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tfae flexible body as she boanded, orqit, and i^Bded, 
or dang to the trunk of palm-trees, or roUed orer 
and over, cronohing soinetimeB to tbe groand, and 
gatlieriDg herself together as she made readly for her 
vigoroas spring. Yet, howeyer vîgoroas tbe bound, 
however slippery the granité block on whidi she 
landed, she wonld stop shorti motionless, at the one 
Word *' Mignonne/' 

One day, onder a dazzUng son, a large bird hovered 
in the sky. The Provençal left his panther to watch 
the new gaest. After a moment's panse tiie neglected 
soltana nttered a low growl. 

^' The devO take me I I believe she is Jealoos I " ex- 
daimed the soldier, observing the rigid look which once 
more appeared in her metallic eyes. *' The soûl of 
Sophronie bas got into her body ! " 

The eagle disappeared in ether, and the French- 
man, recalled by the panther's displeasurc, admired 
afresh her rounded ûanks and the pcrfeet grâce of her 
attitude. She was as pretty as a woman. The blonde 
brightness of her robe shaded, with délicate gradations, 
to the dead-white tones of her furry thighs ; the vivid 
sunshine brought out the brilliancy of this living gold 
and its variegated brown spots with indescribable lustre. 
Tbe panther and tbe Provençal gazed at each other with 
human compréhension. She trembled with delight — 
the coquettisb créature ! — as she felt the uails of her 
friend scratching the strong bones of her skuU. Her 
eyes glittered like flashes of lightning, and then she 
closed them tightly. 

'* She has a soûl! " cried the soldier, watching the 
tranquil repose of this sovereign of the désert, golden 
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as the sands, white as tiieir pulsing light, solitaiy and 
burning as they. 



*' Well," she said, *' I hâve read jour defence of the 
beasts. But tell me what was the end of this friend- 
ship between two beiogs so formed to understand each 
other." 

*' Ah, exactly," I replied. ** It ended as ail great 
passions end, — by a misunderstandlng. Both sides 
imagine treachery, pride prevents an explanation, and 
the rupture comes about through obstinacy." 

*' Yes," she said, '* and sometimes a word, a look, an 
exclamation suffiees. But tell me the end of the story." 

'* That is diffleuU," I answered. ** But I wUl give it 
to you in the words of the old vétéran, as he finished 
the bottle of Champagne and exclaimed : * I don't know 
how I could hâve hurt her, but she suddenly turned 
upon me as if in fury, and seized my thigh with her 
sharp teeth ; and yet (as I afterwards remembered) not 
cruelly . I thought she mcant to devour me, and I plunged 
my dagger into her throat. She roUed over with a cry 
that froze my soûl ; she looked at me in her death- 
struggle, but without anger. I would hâve given ail 
the world — my cross, which I had not then gained, ail, 
everything — to hâve brought her back to life. It was 
as if I had murdered a fnend, a human being. When 
the soldiers who saw my flag came to my rescue they 
found me weeping. Monsieur,' he resumed, after a 
moment's silence, ' I went through the wars in Ger- 
many, Spain, Russia, France; I hâve marched my 
carcass wellnigh over ail the world ; but I hâve seen 
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Bottifiig eomptraUe to tte deMil Ak, Il If gnmll 
glorioiis!' 

" < What wero yoor fediogs tiMne? * I flflked. 

«( « They oannot be tcdd, yooQg maa. B6iid«i« I do 
not alwajB regrot nqr putiier «ad nf palm-tret oasis : 
I muât be Tery sad ibr tint. Bot I wOl tell you liiis : 
in tbe deaert theie is aU — «ad yet nofUag.' 

'< < Stay I — ezplain tiiat.' 

** < Well, then/ he aatd, with a geetoie of impaHeace^ 
* God ia tiiere, aad maa ia not'*' 



THE END. 
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